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The purpose of this report is to present, in the first instance, 
a straightforward account of the way in which the people of Ulithi Atoll 
live, and, in the second instance, various interpretations of this way 
of life. It is not meant to be a handbook for administrators, though it 
is hard to see how it could fail to be of value for such interested 
parties as are called upon to govern and aid the natives. The botanist 
may find the material on the islands' flora of use, and the geographer 
may be interested in the character of the habitat and the adjustment 


which has been made to it. 


' The author was drawn into this study at the kind invitation of 
Professor Frederick Eggan of the Department of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago. The research involved was merely a part of the vast program 
known as the Cotrdinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology--CIMA 
for short. It was instigated by the United States Navy Department 
because of its newly-acquired responsibility in administering the islands 
of Micronesia wrested from the Japanese, and was executed through the 
Pacific Science Board, an organization set up solely for the purpose of 
supervising this and allied scientific work in the area. In order to 
remove any element of bias in the studies, funds from non-naval sources 
were obtained and all limitations on research were ruled out. The addi- 
tional revenues came from the Viking Fund, Inc., a foundetion created 
and endowed at the instance of A. L. Wenner-Gren for scientific, educa- 
tional, and charitable purposes, and also from each of the various 
institutions invited by tho Pacific Science Board to send an expedition 
into the field. There were twenty-two such participating institutions, 
each of which sponsored from one to five anthropologists or other 
scientists and provided special equipment. The author was the repre- 
sentative of the University of Chicago, though he is not now connected 
with that institution. 


Before leaving for the field, as well as after returning, use 
was made of the invaluable data of the Human Relations Area Files at 
Yale University. Professor G. P. Murdock of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of that institution provided much personal guidance and never 
failed to respond generously when called upon for help. 














Transportation was provided by the Navy Department, the Military 
Air Transport Service, and the Coast Guard. The ease in negotiating what . 
amounted to close to 24,000 miles proved to be a remarkable aid in saving 
valuable time. 


The mechanics of the CIMA program were efficiently designed and 
controlled by Dr. Harold J. Coolidge, executive secretary of the Pacific 
Science Board, His help, as well as that of his field representatives, 
Professor Leonard Mason and Dr. E. H. Bryan, Jr., in Honolulu, and 
Mr. Loring Hudson on Guam, are gratefully recognized, as is that given 
by Miss Ernestine Akers, secretary of the Honolulu office of the Board. 


At SONA, the School of Naval Administration, located at Stanford 
University, Professor F. M. Keesing acted as host and guide for CIMA 
participants en route to the field. 


The Bernice P. Bishop Museum, through its director, Sir Peter Buck, 
provided invaluable headquarters en route. The museum was of special 
service in making the identification of about 120 botanical specimens 
brought back from Ulithi. For this, chief credit goes to Miss Marie Neal, 
though some miscellaneous identifications were made by Dr. Bryan, 

Dr. Raymond Fosberg, Dr. Edward Y. Hosaka, and Dr. Harold St. John. 


Certain members of the Navy Department merit special mention for 
assistance given while in the field. They are RAIM. C. H. Wright, USN; 
RAM. L. S. Fiske, USN; CAPT. R. B. Randolph, USN; CDR. L. M. Duke, USNR; 
CDR. R. Linthecum, USNR; CDR. C. C. Stewart, USNR; LTJG. R. H. Hamlin, 
USNR; LTJG. M. C. King, USNR; and LTJG. W. H. Weese. Father James E. 
Norton, USNR, of the University of Notre Dame, who was a chaplain on 
Ulithi during the war, was interviewed by the author in 1947 just prior 
to leaving for the field. He was the first individual to whom he had 
recourse for personal knowledge of the atoll, and from him received 
valuable orientation. 


The United States Coast Guard LORAN Transmitting Station on 
Potangeras provided, to the best of its resources, tremendous official 
and unofficial help. Not too much can be said for its small cluster of 
enlisted men and its successive commanding officers, LIJG. R. E. West, 
USCG; LTJG. C. E. Haley, USCG; and LTJG. D. R. Vaughn, USCG. 


To the natives of Ulithi goes the warmest gratitude. Admiral 
Wright once said to the author, who had just spoken a word of high praise 
for the people, that it amused him to see how each CIMA scientist claimed 
that the natives with whom he was working were the finest people of all. 
Matters of this sort can never be settled with finality, but one would 
have to search far and wide for a more friendly, dignified, and uncorrupt 
people. The author's chief informant, Melchethal, and his interpreter, 
Iamalamai, were paragons of industry and loyalty, gladly putting in twelve 
hours @ day when it was necessary, so eager were they to be of service. 
King" Weg, the paramount chief, as well as all other persons in a posi- 
tion of native responsibility, helped the author gather data, negotiate 


Li 










trips between islands, fill his stomach, and dispel ennui. Ulithi is a 
researcher's paradise. If this report helps the natives, it will be 


but a small measure of repayment for great services rendered, 


Final acknowledgment is due the University of California, Los 
Angeles, for providing supplementary research funds to process the 
material of this report. Miss Agnes Cecile Bierman and Mr. Harold 
Eberhart, graduate students at that institution, have labored to ready 


this work for publication. 


William A. Lessa 


University of California, 


Los Angeles 
February, 1950 
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In the belief that an ethnographic report should state its aims, 
methods, and techniques, the writer has prepared the following discussion 
with this in mind. It should help the reader to orient himself, evaluate 
the sources of information, and weigh the results achieved. 


A circumscribed problem was not intended to be solved by this 
study. Rather, the society and its culture were to be investigated in 
their totality, with due regard to interrelationships, and an internal 
analysis of these relationships was to be attempted. The first aim 
receives its expression in the present work, while the second aim, being 
theoretical and interpretive, will be achieved in other publications. 
However, this is not to say that the present study is barren of all ana- 
lysis. It takes up such mattersas depopulation, health and disease, 
changing kinship emphases, political trends, and Christianity. Neverthe- 
less, these are not treated in detail, and the reader is referred to the 
writer's other publications, actual and potential, for a fuller formula- 
tion and elaboration of matters of abstract and practical interest, It 
should be noted that the reconstruction of historical sequences was not 
an aim of the present investigation. 


The total amount of time spent on Ulithi by the writer was approxi- 
mately nine months. This was divided into two parts. The first field 
trip lasted from July 21 to September 10, 1947, with a brief excursion to 
Yap before that time. The second phase began on July 8, 1948, and ended 
January 27, 1949, and during this time a short visit was made to the 
island of Fais. In order to have made a more competent ethnological study, 
at least three more months would have been required, and only by intense 
application to the task on hand was it possible to achieve any thoroughness 
which this work may possess. 


Headquarters were maintained on the island of Mogmog, the nucleus 
of the atoll. This is where the paramount chief lived and the main council 
house was located. The is2and also had the advantage of possessing the 
greatest number of children of any in the group. Moreover, it was more 
frequently visited than the rest. From time to time, brief trips to cor- 
roborate and amplify data were made to the other islands--Asor, Falalop, 
Fassarai, and Lossau. 








The over-all method for studying the people was to interview and 
to observe. Direct participation in native life was not attempted, 
although at times it was inevitable. Informants provided the great bulk 
of the material, but on-the-spot observations were made whenever possible. 
The concordance between the two methods was heartening. Cross-checking 
was also achieved by the use of different informants, genealogies, texts, 
vital figures, and a journal. 


The techniques involved were numerous but not novel. A daily 
record of all major, and sometimes minor, events was maintained. It 
served to refresh the memory and to furnish correlations between phenomena 
in terms of time. Thus, the journal would indicate the lapse of time 
between one event and another, such as the beginning and ending of mourning, 
the birth of a baby and the time he left the menstrual house, and even the 
shifting from trade winds to the monsoon. Texts of work and love songs, 
lullabies, magical incantations, and the like, were frequently recorded in 
the native language and then immediately translated. Genealogies of all 
the people of Mogmog, as well as those of many people on other islands, 
were taken. A detailed census was conducted, and it later proved of ines- 
timable value. Spatial relationships being informative, a map of Mogmog 
was made with the help of an alidade, although time did not permit the 
inclusion of land boundaries. With the exception of plants and trees which 
the author was himself able to identify with assurance, botanical specimens 
of almost all the flora of economic value were obtained and later identi- 
fied by botanists. Over two dozen items of folklore were recorded. While 
their cultural and psychological motifs, as well as historical implications, 
have not been fully analyzed, they show promise of considerable interest 
and usefulness. Thematic Apperception Tests, especially designed for 
Ulithi, were given to almost one-fourth of the population, both sexes and 
most age groups being included. Their interpretation awaits the skill of 
the specialist. A wire recorder was utilized on the first trip but was 
not available for the second. For sundry reasons, its value was limited. 
Nevertheless, it was used to transcribe songs, laments, and conversations. 
Anthropometric data were taken on approximately fifty adult males, with 
front and profile photographs of their heads. 


As aids in interviewing, as well as aligning material in the field, 
the B.A.A.S. Notes and Queries, as well as the Yale Outline of Cultural 
Materials, were extensively utilized, and no special effort was made to 
disguise their influence. In fact, the retention of their form and termi- 
nology was largely deliberate, for it was hoped in this manner to standard- 
ize the materials in such a way as to render them more accessible to 
interested parties. For child training, use was made of an invaluable 
outline prepared by John W. M, Whiting, and, while the writer has no par- 
ticular competence in this field, it is hoped his material will be of aid 
to the expert, for it was gathered with this in mind. 


In view of the shortness of time, the use of an interpreter was 
mandatory. The writer was most fortunate in having available to him 
several young men who spoke passably good English, which they had learned 
during the war from Dr. Marshall Wees, the Navy doctor who lived on 
Fessarai. Of these youths, Iamalamai, who was nineteen years of age, was 
selected and used in all cases requiring a translator, except for a few 
occasions when other young men were substituted. In time, the writer 





gained a slight knowledge of the language and occasionally used it to save 
time and to check the interpreter. However, Iamwalamai was quick to improve 
his English, so that as the months went by he became more and more profi- 
cient. In addition, he and the writer developed a working jargon of native 
and English words, which helped speed communication. All other natives, 
except for a few who did special jobs, contributed their time without 
expectation of remuneration, although eventually they received small gifts 


to reward them for their kindness. 


Since informants played a substantial part in the compilation of 
data, a special word is in order regarding them. One informant,Melchethal, 
was the pivot around whom all interviewing revolved. The usual procedure 
was to first interrogate him on a given matter, and then to fill in gaps 
by interviewing persons with particular knowledge in the field. Doctors, 
diviners, magicians, canoe-builders, chiefs, mothers, and similarly well- 
versed individuals were brought in to supplement or test what he had said. 
Melchethal was made to understand the necessity for cross-checking all his 
data, and at no time did he manifest the slightest reluctance to have his 
statements verified. Indeed, he accepted this as a game, and, since almost 
invariably he emerged unchallenged, he must have felt a certain degree of 
comfort for the long, tedious hours of work to which he was subjected day 


in and day out. 


Melchethal became something of a field worker in his own right. 
There were older natives who, while eager to help the repsech, or 
foreigner, were shy in his presence, or uncomfortable when seated for long, 
while others probably objected to working through a young interpreter. 
Melchethal would interview such men and women and report his findings. 
This technique, within its limitations, was remarkably successful. It was 
in this way that the vast store of knowledge possessed by the old chief, 
M&lisou, was utilized. Almost daily, Melchethal would spend an hour or 
two with him in the men's house or a canoe-shed, obtaining genealogical 
data, analyzing property rules, or otherwise filling in lacunae. Other 
men usually listened in on these discussions, and as the two thrashed out 
problems which had been raised by the anthropologist, they would join in 
with their own comments. Too much cannot be said for this way of augmenting 
the record, Not only did it save time, for it capsuled the conversations 
of experts, but it permitted informants to mull over problems leisurely and 
freely, without a feeling of being under pressure. Furthermore, material 
obtained in this fashion had the advantage of special accuracy, for it was 
tested by the weight of several opinions. Ulithians are a scrupulously 
honest people, so the problem of prevarication never once presented itself, 
What Melchethal's work did was to compensate for faulty memories and 
alternative points of view. Fortunately, Melchethal had the respect and 
trust of everyone, and his friends took great delight in talking over ~ 
matters of native culture with him. In turn, he loved the work he was doing 
especially since he was partly paralyzed and limited in his economic 
usefulness. 


Another advantage in having a key informant who sat in on most 
interviews was that, a modus operandi between him and the anthropologist 
having already been worked out, the handling of others became simplified 
and more efficient. Whenever Melchethal was present while others were 
being interviewed, he could bring his own experience to bear in facilitating 











questioning and answering, as well as in coSrdinating data. However, he 
was especially discreet and never interrupted an informant unless it was 
really necessary. Having an exceptionally good memory, he could wait and 
talk over discrepancies with the author in private. 


The alphabet used in connection with native terms employed in this 
work follows, with a few modifications, that drawn up by LCMDR. S.H. Elbert, 
USNR, who spent a week on Fassarai in November, 1945.* His key to the 
symbols is as follows: 


a in father. 

H in hat. 

in bet. 

as ee in seen. 
somewhat as in hit. 
in bone. 

like 4 in all. 

like oo in book. 





SICOIS1O jrejr-jo| 


be 
~ 
yr 
@® 
8 
je 
5 
: 
> 


Gi slightly rounded lips, somewhat like French ti with a 
suggestion of i before it, like a fast few. 
bw substitute b- for the t- in twin; difficult to 
distinguish when final. 
ch in catch. 
f in family. 
g in fast speech sounds like g in go, spoken slowly 
sounds like Ulithi h. 
as in English but preceded by a guttural sound like a 
Spanish jota or German ch; difficult for English 
speakers. 
in kill. 
in low. 


a7 


Biri 
Be 
5 
8 


substitute m- for the t- in twin. 
in a few foreign words only. 





ets yet 
5 
: 
- 


Ict{@ is pd 


th in thin, occasionally as in then. 
w in water. 


The writer has made two additions to this orthography, as follows: 


& in sun. 
kh the voiceless palatal fricative, used in most cases 


where Elbert uses hard g. 
The accent of Ulithian words is usually on the last syllable. 





| *S. H. Elbert, Ulithi-English and English-Ulithi Word Lists 
(United States Military Government, 1947). 





CHAPTER II 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Identification 


The Ulithians are Micronesian inhabitants of a large atoll located 
in the West Caroline Islands. The people refer to themselves as Re Ulithi, 
or Ulithi People. In the literature they have been referred to as "Mogmog 
Islanders," "Mogmog inhabitants," and “inhabitants of Ulithi,” but there 
is no reason why such circumlocutions should be used. Accordingly, the 
tern "Ulithians" will here be used for its conciseness and accuracy. Much 
of the past confusion and vagueness surrounding the atoll and its people 
was due to the fact that it has borne a great variety of names. 


According to Coello, Alvaro de Saavedra discovered the atoll on 
January 1, 1528, gave it the name, "Los Reyes," or the Kings, and sailed 
on, The islands had possibly been discovered prior to that, for some 
writers believe that the Portuguese explorer Diego da Rocha sighted them 
on October 1, 1525, but did not land. According to the German, Damm, of 
the Thilenius expedition which did pioneer anthropological research in the 
Pacific during the opening decade of the century, the first name given to 
the atoll was probably “Arrecifes." 


The native name for the atoll did not reach Europe until 1697, when 
Father Clain used the terms Lamululutup and Ulutup in 4 letter he had 
written. Various native versions later apj;eared in the journal of Don 
Bernardo de Egui y Zabalaga for the year 1712. When the missionary, Father 
Cantova, reached the islands in 1721, he preferred to use the name "Los 
Dolores" (Damm does not state if this name originated with Cantova or 
whether he merely preferred to use it after it had been adopted by someone 
else). Another name for the atoll was added when it was called the 
Mackenzie Islands, in honor of the English explorer Mackenzie. It was not 
until 1828 that Liitke established the fact that the natives themselves 
referred to the atoll as Ouluthy. 


None of these old names--Los Reyes, Arrecifes, Los Dolores, 
Mackenzie--are used any longer. Since the time of Liitke, references to 
the atoll are usually based on the term Ulithi, with such variants as 
Ulithy, Uliti, Uluti, Ulussi, and Urushi. In addition, until recently, 
it was common to speak of the atoll as Mogmog, which is actually the name 





of only the chief island. This was due to the mistaken impression that 
Mogmog was the name for the whole cluster of islands. Mogmog has been 
written in a variety of ways, e.g., Mogemog, Mokemok, and Mogumogu. 


The meaning of the name, Ulithi, is not known. The name of the 
chief island, Mogmog, probably means “arrowroot." As for the Spanish 
names, their meanings have already been given. (Damm mentions that the 
atoll has also been called "Garbanzos," or chickpeas, but he does not 
elaborate on the origin of this name, which, however, is quite descriptive 
in view of the small size of the islands.) 


The atoll consists of fovr clearly-defined elements. (See Figure 1.) 
The first is the atoll proper, to the west, and includes thirty-odd islands, 
the indefinitness of the number being due to the fact that some of the 
islands are little more than rocks or sand bars, in which case some 


observers have ignored them. 


The second element is the island of Falalop, immediately to the 
east of the northern reef of the atoll proper, but separated from it by 
deep water, causing it to be outside the atoll itself. For all practical 
purposes such a division is a technical one; Falalop is virtually an 


integral part of the first element. 


The third element is a small detached reef east of the middle of 
the main atoll. It consists of three uninhabited islands--Pau, Bulubul, 


and Losiep. 


The fourth element, like the third, is uninhabited and unimportant. 
It consists of what is actually another and incomplete atoll still further 
off to the east, its shoals extending far southward. On U. S. Navy charts 
it is called Zohhoiiyoru Bank. The names of the two islands at the north 


tip are Gielap and Iar. 


When speaking of Ulithi, elements three and four do not really 
count except for certain purposes. What is actually meant is the main 
atoll with the adjacent island of Falalop. In the present description, 
unless otherwise noted, this meaning will be adhered to. 


Table 1 is an attempt to enumerate all the islands which have names 
in native usage or have been named in charts of the U. S. Hydrographic 
Office. It also includes Japanese versions of these names, wherever availa- 
ble. The list is arranged according to the four elements already specified, 
and names the islands in either a clockwise direction or from west to east, 
whichever is most suitable for each particular case. 


U. S. Hydrographic maps, e.g., Nos. 6055 and 6056, as well as 
others, are in error in the names of two islands, Elemat and Piras. These 
names should be reversed, according to information supplied by the natives 
themselves, and specifically checked on the spot by the writer. Another 
error is made by applying the name Delesag to Ialel Paling instead of to a 
sandbar known to natives as Talaithakh. 


In view of the differences in terminology, it is necessary to select 
one set of names and adhere to it throughout so that confusion will be 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE LIST OF ISLANDS 













































U. S. Hydrographic Office | Japanese 

yarograp sllaasecienis aman some 
Mogmog Mogumogu Mogmog 
Sorlen Sogoroi Sokhloi 
Yogoroporapu Yogoroporapu ITangolpalap 
Eoet (also, Ewachi) | Evech 
Asor Yasoru [ésér 
Begef | Ptgef 
Mas | Mas 
Mange Jang Magayan Mwangiang 
Lolang Roran Lolang 
Fassarai Fethrai 
Lossau Lotho 
Feitabul Fetabw61 
Furaza | Furaza Frethau 
Pugelug Pugelukh 
Pig Pikh 
Ealil Ielil 
Eau Iau 
Songetigech Sogatchikichi Songochikhechikh 
Rorogawappu Réréhap 
Elipig Erepiku Talepikh 
Pigelelel Pegerairega PSkhAlei 
Song Son Song 
Pogel Pugeru P&geth 
Sorenleng Sororen Thdrédleng 
Lam Lam 
Elemat* Eremasu Pieris 
Piras* Piyorosu Ielemat 
Eleute Mazetchieru Mach&ch61 Paling 
Delesag** Yareri Ialel Paling 
Yareruwachichi Ialel Wachich 
Potangeras Petogorozu P&tangris 
Horaizon (also, Horizon) Felaitheup 
wee nr ence nee- ¥% Talaithakh 
Malotel Tarayaza Mach&ch8l Wachich 
Falalop Furarappu Falalap 
Pau Ieu 
Bulubul | Bulubul 
Losiep Losiep 

a eee 

Gielap | Khielap 
Iar Iur 





*Elemat and Piras are erroneously reversed on H. O. charts. 


**%Delesag is a western version of a name which is erroneously 
' applied to Ialel Paling. It should be applied to Talaithakh, a 
sand bar not named on H. O. charts. 















eliminated. Since, in general, all three sets of names agree, that used 
by the U. S. Hydrographic Office will be adhered to, unless otherwise 
noted, because it is the most thorough and the most used by the outside 
world. Morsover, the native nomenclature never appears specifically as 
such on charts. Added to this is the fact that native terms show great 
variation in pronunciation, such as Mogmog, Mogemokh, Mokemokh, etc., 
depending on the individual informant and the island where he lives. 


: Despite the impressiveness of the total number of islands in the 
atoll, only five--Mogmog, Asor, Falalop, Fassarai, Lossau--are regularly 
inhabited. Certain ones are sporadically visited, usually for a few days 
or more, for the purpose of looking after gardens, gathering coconuts, 
making canoes, etc. Of these islands the more important are Potangeras, 
Sorlen, Lam, Song, Elipig, Soroleng, and Elemat, which are in the Mogmog 
sphere, and Pigelelel, Mangejang, and Feitabul, which are in the Fassarai- 
Lossau sphere. 


Recently, Potangeras has become increasingly important and the 
makings of a village may be detected. This is due to the fact that, though 
the island was never permanently inhabited in the past, there are about 4 
dozen U. S. Coast Guard men stationed there to operate a IORAN station. For 
@ variety of reasons, which will not be.entered into at this point, resi- 
dence on Potangeras has become desirable for several persons. Yet it is 
not possible to say that anyone, except perhaps two persons, regards this 
as his home, for there is great fluctuation back and forth to Mogmog. 


Habitat 


Geographical considerations have of course played a large part in 
the history and culture of Ulithi. Its location, climate, topography, soil, 
fauna, and flora have imposed severe limitations on the people with respect 
to contacts and development. Being located (on Mogmog Island) at 
10°05'30" N, 139°43'15" E, it is fairly close to the equator and is in the 
far westerly portion of the West Caroline Islands. It is eighty-five miles 
east northeast of Yap and about three hundred miles southwest of Guam. The 
island which is nearest to Ulithi is Fais, forty-five miles to the east, 
and it is now the only one to which the natives make canoe trips. Further 
to the east, beyond Fais, are other islands of the Carolines--Woleai, 
Ifalik, Lamotrek, Satawal, Puluwat, Truk, Ponape, Kusaie, etc.--and with 
most of these Ulithi has rather close connections, especially as far as 
Truk. Being closely allied also with Yap to the west, Ulithi is a con- 
necting link in these far-flung islands. 


While it is obvious from these data that the atoll is in a rather 
obscure part of the Pacific, the fact of the matter is that it has been 
visited by hundreds of thousands, if not well over a million, Americans, 














for during World War II it was a huge navel base. Few of these men, how- 
ever, came in contact with the natives, who were concentrated and isolated 
on Fassarai and Lossau. 


The total land surface of the whole area is very small, being 1.80 
statute square miles. The largest island, Falalop, is only one mile long 
and less than that wide. Yet the islands are so widely separated that the 
lagoon is greater than that of any other atoll in the West Carolines. It 
is nineteen and a half miles long, and nine and a half miles wide at its 
greatest breadth. The thousand-odd warships anchored there at one time 
during the war were easily accommodated, for the surface of the lagoon is 
183 statute square miles in area. It consumes much of the natives' time 
to get from one island to another in their canoes. 


The fact chat Ulithi is in the doldrum belt goes far towards 

explaining the nature of the climate. The days are cloudy, hot, and humid, 
with little relief offered by the nights. Winds vary greatly in velocity 
and in seasons. At times, especially from May through July, when the winds 
come from the east, there is a period of calm, and with it comes oppressive 
heat and difficulty in sailing the native canoes. On the other hand, this 
is the incubating area of the typhoons which sweep on to the Philippines, 
China, and Japan, and while these winds usually do not gain their greatest 
momentum until they are well on the way to the west, they are capable of 
creating great local damage and wrecking vessels at sea. The seasons are 
harily distinguishable from one another in terms of temperature. Rather, 
it is a question of wind direction and, to a lesser extent, rainfall. The 
trade wind blows from the northeast from November to May, and the southwest 
monsoon blows from July to September. In between there are periods of caln, 
Precipitation is very heavy, averaging about 120 inches a year. The 
pattern consists of relatively dry winters and wet summers, but departures 
from this pattern are frequent. For example, records kept since 1944 by 
the Naval Aerological Unit and by the writer show that March, ordinarily a 
dry month, had 18.33 inches of rain in 1945 and 1.38 in 1947, whereas 
September, ordinarily a wet month, had 25.10 inches in 1945 and only 6.96 
in 1948. The temperature is high and uniform. The yearly average, accord- 
ing to a spotty survey made by the Naval Aerological Unit, is 83° F., 
though this may be two degrees higher than the average over many years. 
The mean monthly temperatures vary about 2°. For all these reasons, the 
people of Ulithi have no sirong concepts regarding the length of a year, 
though they do recognize that there are varying seasons and make special 
note of changes in the winds, so vital for navigation. 


The topography of the atoll is dominated by the fact that the 
islands are distinctly coralline and almost perfectly flat. They rise but 
@ few feet above sea level. Except for trees, the very highest point, 
which is on Falalop, is only about twenty feet, although before the occu- 
pation by American forces during World War II it was slightly higher, 
having been levelled somewhat to build an air strip. On the shores oppo- 
site the lagoon, i.e., oceanwards, there is generally a slight elevation 
or lipping of the land. Here there is a preponderance of broken coral 
rock and practically no sand. On the shores facing the lagoon there is 
much sand and the shore slopes gradually out to sea. It is here that the 
villages are built and all canoe landings are made. In the interior of 
Mogmog, Falalop, and Mangejang there are slight depressions characterized 
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by & certain degree of swampiness. This enables certain plants, such as 
taro, to be raised there, Each island is surrounded by a distinct reef, 
or, to put it more accurately, almost all the islands emerge in clusters 
from a series of long reefs which help give the atoll its contour. This 
reef is not continuous, being broken in many places by channels, some 
very wide and deep. But where the islands belong to one reef it is pos- 
sible to walk from one to the other without too much effort or danger at 
low tide. Only two of the more important islands, namely, Falalop and 
Mange jang, are not connected with other islands by a reef. 


Water is supplied by collecting rain from roof-tops and from trees 
whose trunks have been girdled with rope or leaves. Wells are used to 
some extent, but their full potentialities have not been realized. It is 
true that on most islands the underground water is brackish, yet on Mogmog, 
for example, where well-water is fresh, only one well is in use. Another 
well was used before the war and has since been abandoned. 


Anything that can be said about the soil is summarized in the fact 
that it is wholly coralline. Therefore, it is unable to support a great 
variety of plants and trees, though there are some--coconut palms, bread- 
fruit trees, squash, sweet potatoes, papaya--which grow very well. The 
character of the soil appears to vary on different islands, permitting 
some of them to raise crops which cannot be grown on others. Thus, 

‘ watermelons grow well on Falalop and Asor, but poorly on Mogmog. Falalop 
is considered by the natives themselves to be the most fertile, and 
Fasserai the least so, 


The fauna of the atoll is marked by a paucity of mammals. Of these, 
the most important is the pig. Dogs are not numerous, though their number 
is beginning to increase. Cats are abundant in the bush but not in the 
villages, because they are not particularly liked as pets. Of rodents, 
there are three kinds: a large brown rat, a small gray rat, and the house 
mouse. The only. ‘other mammal is the fruit bat, or "flying fox." 


Reptiles are numerous. They include many kinds of small, smooth- 
scaled lizards (skinks?), some of them blue-tailed, some black, and others 
ranging from green to brown. The gecko is ubiquitous. There are monitor 
lizards on Falalop, Asor, Sorlen, Pigelelel, Song, Lam, and Losiep, these 
having been introduced by the Japanese to get rid cf rats. Snakes are 
absent.except for the small, worm-sized "burrowing snake" which lives in 
the ground. 


Permanent birds are few in species, though abundant in numbers. 

. They are the "Micronesian starling"--black and noisy--the reef heron, and 
the night heron. The reef heron keeps to the seaward shore of the atoll, 
where it hunts for food at low tide. Its color is white or blue-gray. 

The night heron is smaller and shades off from dark above to light below. 
Of domesticated birds there are some chickens, which lay small but palata- 
ble eggs, and a few Muscovy ducks. Transient birds are more numerous than 
permanent ones. They include shear-waters, man-o-war birds, terns, plovers, 
curlews, sandpipers, wandering tattlers, and turnstones. These birds do 
not stay all year round. 





Fish, shellfish, and other sea animals form the richest group of 
fauna. Mackerel, tuna, pompanos, bass, flying fish, halfbeaks, groupers, 
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wrasse fish, eels, crevallys, butterfly fish, Moorish idols, surgeon fish, 
parrot fish, rudder fish, demoselles, sur-mullets, trigger fish, flounders, 
and a whole host of others form the edible fish. The bonito is somewhat 
scarce. Sharks, sting rays, puffers, barracudas, moray eels, scorpion 
fish, none of which are eaten by the natives, are present in moderate 
numbers. Giant sea turtles are found on certain islands--lar and Gielap, 
especially--where they come to lay their eggs. Crustaceans abound in the 
sea and on the shore. They include hermit crabs, rock crabs, swimming 
crabs, coconut crabs, and spiny lobsters. Of the molluscs, there are 

giant clams (Tridacna), spider clams, sea snails, cowries, cones, terebras, 
conches, clamworms, and "cat eyes." Of the echinoderms the following are 
found: sea urchins, heart urchins, sea cucumbers, serpent stars, sea stars, 
and brittlestars. Octopi, squid, and cuttlefish are plentiful. Portuguese 
men-o-war and jellyfish are present. As for coral, it is present in a rich 
abundance of species, too numerous to mention. 


Insects include the following: Culex and Aedes mosquitoes, house 
flies, blowflies, small black flies, cockroaches of large and medium size, 
earwigs, grasshoppers, plant lice (aphids), small leaf hoppers, butter- 
flies, moths, dragonflies, beetles, and several kinds of ants. 





Parasites which counteract the injurious insects are plentiful and 
help maintain the trees and plants in good health. The coconut and bread- 
fruit trees, for example, are able to thrive without danger from the 
beeties which have destroyed so many similar trees in other areas of 
Micronesia. 


Scorpions, centipedes, and spiders are present but not very common. 
Millipedes are more abundant. 


History and Culture Contact 


Brief mention has already been made of the early history of Ulithi. 
Whether it was originally discovered on October 1, 1525, by the Portuguese 
captain, da Rocha, or in 1528 by Saavedra as he was sailing in search of 
Magellan, will probably never be known with certitude. Ruy Gomez de 
Villalobos is believed to have had the atoll in mind when he reported dis- 
covering what he termed the "Arrecifes" on January 23, 1543. A good deal 
about Ulithi was revealed to the outside world in an indirect manner when 
some inhabitants of the neighboring island of Fais were blown off their 
course in 1696 and arrived on Guam. They gave an account of Ulithi to 
Father Clain, who, though he has left a brief record of what he heard, 
never set foot there. Not until over a century and a half after Villalobos’ 
visit did another ship sight the atoll, for it was on February 6, 1712, 
that Don Bernardo de Egui y Zabalaga stopped at the islands in the "Santo 
Domingo” and prepared a report of the natives there. 
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It was Egui's account which paved the way for the first real con- 
tact of the islands with the outside world. It created interest in making 
it a Spanish colony. That interest was whetted when on June 19 and 21, in 
1721, two canoes from Ulithi drifted ashore on Guam, The natives came to 
the attention of the Jesuit missionary, Father Juan Antonio Cantova., The 
next year, in May, having learned about the location and a little of the 
ethnology of the islands, Cantova embarked with some of the stranded men. 
Unfortunately, they were unable to find Ulithi and were instead wrecked on 
one of the islands of the Philippines. Cantova was the sole survivor of 
the catastrophe. He reached Manila on June 6, 1722. It was not until 
February 11, 1731, that he again attempted to reach his goal. This time . 
he had with him Father Victor Walter and one of the Ulithians who had been 
blown off his course but had not gone on the previous ill-fated journey. 
They arrived on the atoll on March 2, 1731, and founded a colony on 
Falalop. The priests set to baptizing the children, granting that sacra- 
ment to 127 of them. They also began to convert the older natives. After 
three months on the atoll, the supplies of food were almost depleted, so 
Father Walter was sent to the Marianas to fetch more. In keeping with the 
characteristics of this episode of history, he was blown from his course 
and arrived in the Philippines instead. He then set sail for the Marianas, 
his original destination, but when he was within sight of land he was 
shipwrecked, though he managed to survive. It was not until more than two 
years after he had left Ulithi that he was able to sail back to it again. 
He left the Marianas on May 31, 1733, accompanied by Father Schrevel and 
44 soldiers. In nine days they reached their destination, only to find 
that the natives had killed Cantova, together with the eight Spaniards, 
four Filipinos, and one slave that he had with him. It was only at the 
end of the last century that the mission was reactivated, but this time on 
Yap and not Ulithi. 


Though Ulithi was sighted by the Englishman, Mackenzie, in 1823, he 
passed on without landing, and it remained for Captain Frederick Liitke to 
re8stablish contact. Ltitke was at that time on a voyage of exploration 
and science for Czar Nicholas I of Russia, and he has left notes pertaining 
to his visit. Among his observations is the following: "More than any 
other place where we had been, they asked us for tamakho fa local version 
of the Spanish word for tobacco which is still used/. Is it not probable 
that the Mogmog inhabitants learned the use of this plant during Cantova's 
time, and from the Spaniards?" From now on visits became numerous, espe- 
cially on the part of whale fishermen and merchants, who often clashed 
with the natives. Dumont d'Urville, in his corvette, "The Astrolabe," 
stopped at the atoll in 1838 while on an exploratory trip through the South 
Seas for the French government. Between 1865 and 1868 Captain Alfred Tetens 
made numerous visits, and some observations of valve, taking a sympathetic 
attitude towards the people. Tetens' chief contribution is in the form of 
@ short vocabulary, from which it is obvious that the language was very 
different from that of the Yapese. A brief visit was made in 1876 by 
N. N. Miklucho-Maklay, who wrote, "My short stay on one of these islands, 
Isor, sufficed to convince me that the population of this archipelago is 
in every respect identical with that of Wuap /Yep/." 


The Spaniards, obviously, were from the beginning interested in 
Ulithi, as they were, in fact, in all of the Western Carolines. For several 
centuries it was tacitly accepted that this was their sphere of influence, 
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but Spain did not attempt to achieve formal recognition of her sovereignty 
until late in the last century. As a vesult, it can hardly be said that 
she actually administered these islands, even the larger ones, such as 
Palau and Yap. Great Britain sent two punitive expeditions, one in 1867 
and the other in 1882, against the natives of Palau, but made no terri- 
torial claims. This state of quiescence was disturbed, however, when in 
1873 a question of jurisdiction was raised with regard to Palau. Germany, 
supported by Great Britain, maintained that the Spaniards had no real 
authority over the Carolines and that she had never placed representatives 
there. Matters came to a head in 1885 when the Spaniards and Germans 
almost simultaneously occupied Yap and raised their flags. Pope Leo XIII 
was asked by both countries to make a decision as to righiful sovereignty, 
and he cast his vote in favor of Spain, though he laid down certain con- 
ditions favorable to German traders, and, later, British ones, too. 
Spanish rule began in 1886. Ulithi was of course an unimportant part of 
the controversy, but it has been necessary for us to provide a wide setting 
so as better to understand the sources of outside influence. Spanish rule 
lasted only until 1899. Her principal activity was in the field of mission- 
ization, and in this connection it is interesting that the Capuchins main- 
tained a mission on Yap. In their numerous visits to that island the 

people of Ulithi must have been subjected to some acculturation, slight 
though it evidently was. It is a matter of interest that the megalomaniac 
Irish trader, O'Keefe, visited Ulithi, and took with him two young girls 

as "wives." Some natives remember the incident and say the girls later 
returned home alone. 


Ulithi came under the control of the Germans when in 1899 they 
bought from Spain all the islands of the Carolines and the Marianas except 
Guam. They carried on a fair degree of activity at Yap, and there are many 
men still living on Ulithi who either served them as workers or soldiers. 
The Germans sent out station ships to the various outlying islands, endea- 
voring to disturb the native system as little as possible and to secure the 
cooperation of the people. They stopped warfare wherever it was still 
carried on, provided medical attention, and gave aid wherever needed. In 
this connection, as far as Ulithi is concerned, the name of A. Senrft is 
important. He was the district officer for the Western Carolines, and his 
official reports contain valuable data. He made his first trip to the 
atoll on May 11, 1901, and in 1904 took a census, which showed that there 
were 797 persons on the islands. The census was his most valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of population problems. Senfft was, too, the 
officer in charge of disaster relief when a great typhoon struck the West 
Carolines in 1907, at which time many natives were moved from Ulithi to 
Saipan. The outstanding achievement of the Germans, however, insofar as 
the ethnology of Ulithi Atoll is concerned, springs from the Hamburg 
(Thilenius) South-Sea Expedition. The expedition, undertaken in the ship, 
"Peiho," made an extensive survey of the Pacific, particularly the islands 
of Micronesia. it is unfortunate that Hambruch, the ethnologist who was 
dropped off at Ulithi, remained there but two weeks. Moreover, though he 
was there in 1909, his work was not written up until 1938, and it was 
Hans Damm, not he, who did it. The quality of Hambruch's work leaves much 
to be desired; yet it is worth while as a point of comparison. 


Japan wrested control of the Carolines from the Germans in October, 
1914, and it was through her that Ulithi was brought into really close 
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contact with the civilized world. Whereas Germany's interest in Micronesia 
had been economic, that of the Jepanese was only ostensibly so, for they 
had an almost purely politico-military purpose in acquiring these islands. 
Under the rules of the mandate of the League of Nations, the Japanese were 
required to provide the natives, and this included Ulithi, with educational 
and medical facilities. This was done. All the young men of the atoll 
have gone to Japanese schools on Yap, and the girls have undergone a much 
lesser amount of training on Ulithi. A second source of Japanese influence 
was through trade. The atoll was obliged to produce a certain amount of 
copra each year, in return for which the natives received money and were 
able to make necessary purchases, especially of rice, fror traders. A 
third source of influence was through a meteorological station operated by 
about five Japanese on Asor. These men "employed" young men to work for 
them, and carried on some personal trade with the ratives. One child is 
known to have been fathered by a Japanese attaciied to the station. Rela- 
tions with these foreigners were not too cordial. The Japanese had with 
them a Yapese policeman who kept the people cowed and insured that copra 
production was maintained at the proper levels. The Japenese further 
fostered acculturation by removing large numbers of ycung men to other 
islands, especially Angaur, in order to work in the phosphate minos or to 
perform carpentry and painting. Some Ulithiens went to work as seamen. 
The Japanese made no attempt to convert the natives to Shintoism or 
Buddhism. On the contrary, they allowed the Spanish missionaries on Yap, 
Father Bernardo Espiella and Father Luis Blanco, to visit Ulithi for one 
or two months at a time for the purpose of carrying on the Catholicizing 
of the inhabitants. It was in 1937 that the first real missionizing of 
the natives began, and it increased so rapidly that despite the execution 
by the Japanese in 1944 of the above-named priests for "spying," by 1949 
three-fourths had been converted. Japanese rule was moderate, especially 
prior to the war. If there was austerity and discipline, it was in keep- 
ing with Nipponese attitudes in such matters. Sincere attempts were made 
to live up to the requirements of the League of Nations mandate. However, 
when it began to seem certain that Japan would lose the war, an about-face 
was made. The natives, who in the early days of the conflict had signified 
that they would be willing to fight against the Americans, now began to 
recoil because of mistreatment and realization of the fact that the 
Japanese had grossly misrepresented the war and its progress. When the 
last Japanese left Ulithi, there was a great feeling of relief. 


The first contacts between Ulithians and Americans were violent 
ones. Prior to the war, there had not been, as far as anyone can recollect, 
any meetings between these peoples. O'Keefe, while he pretended to be an 
American citizen, was in reality an Irishman. The English language was 
used to a wide extent by Germans on Yap in some of their dealings with 
natives. The reason for this is not clear, but, at any rate, it is said 
by.informants who remember these matters that there were no Americans about. 


American scouting planes first flew over Ulithi in 1943. The atoll 
soon became marked as a desirable springboard for the invasion of the 
Philippines and Okinawa. American intentions were not known to the 
Japanese, who made no efforts to hold the atoll. The first American planes 
were content with mere reconnaissance, but later resorted to machine- 
gunning and bombing. Actually, the Japanese never maintained a garrison 
at Ulithi, but continued to operate the weather station with its handful 
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of men and a few extra soldiers. As a result of what seems to be a& mistaken 
notion regarding the strength of the enemy on the atoll, the Americans made 
several attacks. 











The casualties resulting from the war were as follows: five 
Ulithians, one Yapese, and six Japanese killed; several wounded. Of the 
Ulithians who were killed, three men--Terak, Hathir, Efuemokh--died from 
being machine-gunned by American planes while they were fishing in their 
canoes. This occurred on March 31, 1944, which was six months before the 
American occupation of the atoll. Another man, Laithal, was killed when 
a mine exploded after drifting to the reef on Mogmog. The fifth Ulithian 
to be killed was the king's daughter, Mangieisokh, or Cla»2, who was 
struck in the face by a shell fragment. This occurred on September 20, 
1944, the day of the first American landing. The Yapese. Teger by name, 
was killed when a Japanese supply ship at Asor was hit by an American 
bomb. This same explosion killed a Japanese officer stationed = 
and five members of the freighter's crew. 





























So foreign is violence in the lives of Ulithians that ncwadays 
when a plane passes overhved the older people sre ?:ightered and run for 
shelter. They have come to associate any ai:plane whatsoever with 
destruction and death. After the passage of several years since the war, 
some people still have bad dreams in which they see themselves being 
machine-gunned. There seems to be no resentment left on the part of 
Ulithians towards Americans as a result of the war and its casualties. 

The loss of the king's daughter was felt most keenly of ail, yet her 
father and others were quick to understand that she was the victim of 
circumstances which inevitably accompany war. This girl was about 
seventeen years of age and considered to be personable and attractive. 

The Americans built a concrete grave for her and capped it with a neat 
white cross, and, although it is extremely simple, it is the most 
attractive on Mogmog. In addition, the Navy named its large outdoor 
theater on Mogmog in her honor, The Ulithians claim that whatever resent- 
ment they used to have against Americans was due to ignorance as to the 
true nature of the war, for the Japanese had drawn vicious pictures regard- 
ing the brutality of the enemy. 


The effects of American contact originally stemmed from military 
necessity. All the natives were moved to the island of Fasserai, except 
for those on Lossau, who were far from the anchorages of the American 
warships and were therefore allowed to remain. Falalop was taken over by 
& Marine Air Group, and an air strip was built, necessitating the perma- 
nent destruction of the large "sacred garden" there--the chief single 
source of plant food for the whole atoll. Sorlen was almost completely 
razed of trees and converted into a base for 400 small boats providing 
ferry service for men of the fleet. Mogmog was made into a recreation 
island for officers and‘men, and while it was visited at various times by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans, it suffered little damage, the autho- 
rities taking special care to fence off certain areas, especially ceme- 
teries, with neat, white, picket fences. Potangeras maintained a highly 
secret LORAN station. 


Except for the natives left on Lossau and those able-bodied young 
men who had been removed to Yap by the Japanese to work on military 
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installations, the people of Ulithi were confined to the strip-like island 
of Fasserai. Strict control was maintained by the Navy to see that none 
but a few authorized visitors reached Fasserai. Father James Norton, a 
Navy chaplain, paid weekly visits to the natives to administer to the 
spiritual needs of the Catholics among them. The sympathetic and enlight- 
ened attitude of this priest did much to make contacts with Americans 
pleasant and helpful. Father Norton is remembered with great kindness by 
the natives, and undoubtedly helped mould their attitudes towards Americans 
and American ways. The strongest of all American contacts was. through 

Dr. Marshall Wees, a Navy doctor ordered to spend a year and a half on 
Fassarai administering to the medical and administrative nseds of the 
Ulithians. Together with a pharmacist's mate, he was in constant contact 
with them. He taught several of the young men to epeak English of a 
surprisingly competent sort. He advised the people how to behave towards 
Americans. He cleared up all cases of yaws, and taught several youths how 
to administer first aid, perform elementary medical duties, and carry out 
public sanitation. He introduced Ulithi's first motion pictures, though 
some of the men had seen Japanese pictures on Yap. He spoke a good deal 
of the outside world and the people init. fll in all, this single person 
has perhaps been the greatest single force fcr accu'iuvation in Ulithi,. and 
he is remembered with love and respect. Dr. Wees' story has been fiction- 
alized in the Saturday Evening Post by David Divine (The Doctor of Unknown 
Island, November 5-26, 1949). It is hoped that he himself f will soon pub- 
lish h: his memoirs of that remarkable episode. in it he will probably tell 
how it came about that, through admiration for the natives' way of life, 

he decided to become a Catholic like them--a remarkable case of conversion 
in reverse! 


Influences of acculturation which still persist result from the 
visits of missionaries, the contacts with government ships and officials, 
and the LORAN station still operating on Potangeras. The last-named has 
& personnel of about twelve men and employs two young men who rotate 
their jobs. On week ends and at other times, natives from the inhabited 
islands come to the station in small numbers to consort with the Americans 
and to see the motion pictures. Primarily, however, they visit Potangeras 
to tend their extensive gardens there. Relations between the Coast Guard 
and natives have been exceptionally good. While some Ulithians have had 
intensive contact with these Americans, others rarely if ever see them. 


Physical ard Mental Characteristics 


Anthropometric data collected by the writer on about 50 men have 
not yet been analyzed, but certain statements regarding the physical 
characteristics of Ulithians may nevertheless be made. Racially, the 
people show clear evidences of their tri-hybrid origin. Both the indivi- 
duals and the population as a whole display Caucasoid, Mongoloid, and 
Negroid features. A few individuals look Australoid. 
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On account of the great variability in racial type, it is difficult 
to summarize the morphology of the natives, but certain general observa- 
tions may perhaps be made at this time without too great a departure from 
the findings that will ultimately issue from the worked-up measurements and 
observations. The people are medium to short in stature; the men of the 
sample average 5 feet 4 inches. They average 143 pounds in weight. They 
are long-headed, showing a cephalic index of about 74,6. The trunk is 

long proportionate to the legs, and the arms are of medium length. The 

skin is not particularly dark, except as a result of tanning. The hair 

is dark brown, with frequent reddishness and blondism of the sort attributed 
by some physical anthropologists to an ancient Caucasoid strain to be found 
in the Pacific all the way from Australia to Polynesia. The form of the 
hair varies from near-frizzly to low waves and is never really straight. 

The eyes are usually a homogeneous dark brown, and they display a wide or 
medium palpebral opening, though epicanthic folds are common and point 
towards Mongoloid affinities. The nose is medium in height at the root 

and more so at the bridge, and in profile varies from convexity of the 
"Papuan" type to concavity of the Mongoloid type. The tip of the nose is 
large and fleshy, with little flaring, nowever. The lips are not particu- 
larly everted; in fact, they are often thin. The integumental portion of 
the lips is strong. Yacial prognathism is lacking, but there is a faint 
amount of alveolar prognathism, with the result that the chin often appears 
to recede slightly. Shovel-shaped incisors are not uncommon, and point 
further to Mongoloid affinities. The people of Ulithi have a moderate to 
smali amount of facial and body hair, though some men can support full 
beards. Their ears are medium in size and not distinguished by special 
features, though it is a matter of interest that the lobes are usually 
pierced and stretched, but not nearly so much as in the past, when they 
reached almost to the shoulders. Ulithians differ from Polynesians in 

being less tall and ponderous, but otherwise show much resemblance, 



























Any general impression of the physical appearance of the natives 
must be tempered by the fact that, by western standards, there is a marked 
sex difference in the attractiveness of the people. The men have the look 
of clean-limbed athletes with superb thighs and flat bellies, and it is 

not uncommon to find that this trim appearance is kept in old ag3. Their 
countenances are pleasing, if not outright handsome, and displey what 

for lack of a better term might be called "character." The women, on the 
contrary, run towards fattiness and pendant breasts, though their buttocks 
are not large nor their calves full. Their facial features might be termed 
coarse, but they are seldom actually ugly. Younger women, however, are 
capable of some degree of physical attraction, and a half dozen might be 
considered to be beautiful. Children do not display the sex difference of 
their elders; they are almost uniformly handsome and well-proportioned. 














Some random pathologies are of interest. Dental caries occur infre- 
Quently, yet in middle age the teeth are prone to fall out on account of 
pyorrhea induced by unusually heavy deposits of tartar resulting from the 
nature of the diet. At least, this is an opinion communicated to the 
writer by a visiting dental officer whose judgment appears to be sound. 
Also common are pterygiums--fleshy masses of hypertrophied conjunctiva, 
usually found at the inner side of the eyeball and covering part of the 
cornea. The incidence of poliomyelitis (or some disease with similar 
symptoms) is especially high and is almost exclusively confined to men and 












poys. There are a few cases of ptosis, progressive blindness, and club- 
footedness, most of them apparently stemming from a woman believed to have 
contracted syphilis. There is only one case of complete blindness. 
Elephantiasis of the scrotum is found among men, and there is one case of 
elephantiasis of the legs in a woman. One woman has Pott's disease. 
Another woman was born deaf, and another later became so. Depigmentation 
of the skin occurs with frequence in both sexes. The whole matter of 
disease is discussed in a separate section. 










Senfft in 1901 made the observation that the natives were "powerful" 
people, and the present writer thoroughly agrees. Their strength may be 
illustrated by noting certain accomplishments. There is no way of knowing 
how great a distance a man can walk in a day, for all the islands are so 
tiny that to traverse any one of them is but a slight effort; nevertheless, 
it is possible to arrive at some measure of their endurance from the fact 
that they often wade from one island to another at low tide. It is not 
uncommon to do this between Mogmog and Potangeras, a distance of over three 
miles; between Sorlen and Asor, three miles, and between other islands . 
separated from one another by shorter distances. While it is true that 

none of the distances is very great, it is necessary to tread on rough and 
uneven coral and wade through water that may reach the thighs. Women and 
children make these trips and do not feel the effort is worth talking about. 
Americans who have attempted to wade across the reef have remarked on the 
grueling character of the experience. 


















Swimming is an accomplishment achieved from early childhood. 
Several men have assured the writer that they are capable of swimming at 
least five or ten miles but do not do so as there is no occasion. One man 
in a state of mental derangement swam nine miles between sunset and sun- 
rise, aided by a piece of "punk" wood to keep him afloat. Other men, in 
similar fits of imbalance, have often swum five miles or more without 
encountering distress. 








The writer has seen a slender youth of nineteen weighing 112 pounds 
put the paralytic king on his back and carry him with ease up the vertical 
side of the high amphibious vehicle called a "duck." The king weighs 

128 pounds. He has also carried the king through the surf from a canoe to 
shore, without any sort of brace. Native boys have, at their own insist- 
ence, frequently carried Americans through the surf, despite a great 
disparity in weights. 








It is a common stereotype to characterize non-European peoples as 
lazy, and whatever the reasons for this apparent difference between 
civilized and native peoples, the term obviously does not apply to 
Ulithians. There is a necessity to work hard; otherwise, one does not eat. 
Men and women work till they are advanced in years. Even Iakhomo, a blind 
man, works and climbs coconut trees. I&ch, the oldest person in the atoll 
and ninety-odd years of age, continues to pecform light duties. It was a 
source of amusement to the writer that some of the young men secretly 
criticized a chief eighty years old because he did not go fishing and 
perform the other work of men. 













A suitable description of the psychological characteristics of the 
people is beyond the scope of the writer, who, however, has made an 













































Tests, to be analyzed in the future. The following impressions are offered 
for what they are. 


The natives place great stress on conformity and the suppression of 
individuality. While it may be asserted without reservation that they are 
an emotional people, it is considered bad form to show one's feelings pub- 
licly or in the presence of strangers. Correct behavior in such cases 
calls for the maintenance of great outward passivity. One who is used to 
the people can readily penetrate this thin veneer of indifference. How- 
ever, these surface manifestations are worthy of mention because they pro- 
vide some insight into the psychological mechanisms and social values of 
the people. For example, when a ship calls in the lagoon no one rushes 
forth to meet it, even though this is always an eagerly-awaited event 
because it may bring American or native visitors, or relatives who have 
been away for months or years on other islands. Sometimes it will be a 
trading ship come to buy copra and sell various goods. Whatever the reason 
for calling, the arrival of a vessel breaks the monotony of the daily 
routine, and the pretence at disinterest is almost amusing. Americans who 
come ashore for a hurried look are ignored as if they hardly existed. Some 
of the younger boys may show an active curiosity, but the men continue to 
lounge about with studied reserve. The women maintain the same studied 
nonchalance, and one cannot say that they really avoid the strangers, for 
even to walk away would be a manifestation of some degree of emotion. The 
following notes, made in the field by the writer, seem worthy of attention: 


When I returned to Ulithi on my second field trip after 
an absence of ten months, no one, except a few youths who 
spoke some English, came up to greet ms. Men whom I had 
photographed and measured, whose songs and chants I had 
recorded, and with whom I had exchanged gifts in friend- 
ship, passed by without turning their heads. Then slowly 
there began to appear visible signs of welcome, espe- 
Cially the liberal application of red pigment to the 
faces and chests of the women and children--a sure sign 
of festivity. While most of the people gave the appear- 
ance of going about their business, some of them could 
not suppress a giggle. When I took the initiative and 
walked up to clusters of seated people, they were very 
cordial in responding to my salutations and questions. 
More important, however, than any of these signs of 
interest and welcome was the mass evacuation, as it 

were, of most of the two dozen people living on 
Potangeras in temporary quarters. Here they had begun 

to build a small village so they could be in close 
proximity to the Ccast Guard LORAN transmitting station, 
with its nightly movies, cigarettes, etc. When, after 

@ day on Potangeras, I went over to visit Mogmog, where 

I was to make my own headquarters, almost all the people 
went with me. They would have been the last to admit 
that they wanted to be near me, whether because of my 
wire recorder, cameras, or other paraphernalia, or be- 
cause of friendship--the matter is not important. The 
fact is that these people were excited about my arrival 
but took no overt steps to indicate it. All their 
gestures of interest had a casual air about them. 


extensive collection of responses to specially-devised Thematic Apperception 
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It might be argued that the denial of outwerc display is confined 
to westerners. This is not so, and the following notes made by the writer 
in the field will illustrate this fact. 


A few days after my return to Mogmog, a trading ship of 
the Island Trading Company paid a call. The vessel 
anchored a few hundred yards off shore, and the first 
men to be paddled to land were a pair of strangers, one 
an old man from Yap and the other a younger man from 
Etal. They made their way from the beach to the nearby 
Club-house, where the men were lounging about, no one 
budging an inch. The man from Yap had to take the 
entire initiative, opening the conversation with an 
account of the places where the vessel had been calling. 
He then got around to relating the experiences of his 
companion, who was not able to speak Ulithian. This 
man was the sole survivor of a group of seven men who 
had been lost at sea for sixty-one days. The only out- 
ward reactions of the Ulithians to all this was an occa- 
Sional grunt and the supplying of a word here and there 
for the Yapese, who reaily did not need the prodding 
since his knowledge of the language was quite good. 


There are certain special facts in this particular case which might 
cause one to believe that it is not typical. For example, later informa- 
tion reached the writer to the effect that the Yapese was actually a 
Ulithian by birth and had been adopted into a Yapese family, after which 
he had become a chief. In his present work he was acting as the repre- 
sentative of a chief on Yap who was one of the overlords of Ulithi. These 
facts, however, were not decisive in the behavior of the Ulithians noted 
above. Thus; when later in the year a ship brought three very friendly 
chiefs from those islands to the east with which Ulithi feels strong bonds 
of attachment, no one demonstrated much feeling. Yet, later actions showed 
that they were completely welcome, and when they left they were showered 
with gifts. 


The question might be asked, How do Ulithians treat their own? 
Here is a partial answer: 


The same ship that brought the two strangers /the men 
from Yap and Etal/ brought back a young man who had 
left Ulithi half a year before on account of a serious 
infection of the cervicle glands. When the canoe 
brought him ashore, no one made a move to help him or 
welcome him, even though there were close relatives at 
hand. Much later in the day my interpreter mentioned 
to me the fact that he was very glad his 'brother' was 
back. He said this spontaneously and with obvious feel- 
ing. Yet he had been within fifty feet of him when he 
came ashore and had not bothered to help him with his 
baggage or even take a step in his direction, being con- 
tent to observe at a distance. Even now, eight hours 
later, he had not seen his 'brother,' a remarkable fact 
when one considers how tiny the village on Mogmog is. 
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As far as children are concerned, there is, however, much open 
display of affection, both by men and women. Children reciprocate these 


displays. 


Authority is greatly respected by Ulithians. Part of this derives 
from the fact that their contacts with the Yapese have been as members of 
an inferior caste. Part of it stems from the subordination they have felt 
to their civilized masters, especially the Japanese. And part of it is due 
to the prestige which the older men command from women and younger men. As 
a result, the average Ulithian is meticulous in his observance of custom 
and is scrupulously honest. He does nothing to offend. One saving grace 
is that he is completely dignified. He will never beg. 


Unsystematic observations of this sort could be continued indefi- 
nitely, but the writer prefers to call a halt at this point, with the 
promise of a professional evaluation in a future publication. 


Demography 


Vital records for Ulithi, insofar as the writer knows, are virtually 
nonexistent, so that any discussion of population will have to be a rough 
approximation. The one exception to this unfortunate situation is a pre- 
cise census taken by the writer as of January 1, 1949.* (See Table 2.) 

This census revealed that there are 200 males and 221 females on Ulithi, 
making a total of 421 permanent inhabitants. The population of each island, 
from largest to smallest, is: Mogmog, 142; Falalop, 126; Fasserai, 69; 

Asor, 53; and Lossau, 31. No other islands are at present inhabited, 





*An explanation of the method of conducting the census is useful. 
The actual gathering of the data was begun on July 19, 1948, and continued 
intermittently until January 20, 1949. A mimeographed form was used which 
allowed for the recording of the following: name; sex; age; marital status; 
adoption; residence; birthplace; lineage or sib; name, birthplace, lineage 
or sib, and state of existence of father, mother, and spouses; the number 
of children by each marriage; the cause of termination of each marriage 
(divorce, death); religious belief (pagan, Catholic); extent of travel 
beyond Ulithi; nature of foreign contacts; linguistic aptitudes; outstand- 
ing pathologies; miscellaneous. The start of the census was made on Mogmog, 
where reliable informants named all persons known to them by memory and 
supplied preliminary data, such as sex, approximate age, and residence. 
This information was checked with separate lists sent in from outlying 
islands by designated agents. For several months the data on each personal 
census sheet were expanded through material derived from genealogies, infor- 
mation provided by selected informants fetched from other islands, direct 
intorviewing of each individual inhabitant wherever feasible, and the 
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although we know that there were people living on Sorlen, Pigelelel, 
Mangejang, and Lam in the early part of the century. 


That there has been a sharp decline in population is at once evi- 
dent by comparing the author's census figures with those of others. (See 
Table 3.) There are now on Ulithi approximately 53 percent of the number 
present in 1904, when Senfft made a reasonably good effort at obtaining 
population figures. Table 4 shows a comparison of the totals for each 
island according to Senfft and according to the writer. 


TABLE 3 


TOTAL POPULATION IN VARIOUS YEARS 
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| Population | Source of Data 








1870 | ca. 700 | Tetens & Kubary 
1904 797 | Senfft 
1930 450 «=|: Sailing Directions, 1938 
1935 443 | Sailing Directions, 1945 
1946 | ca. 400 | U.S. Navy 

421 | Lessa 






Such a phenomenal decline in population can hardly be attributed 
to some process of attrition, and we must look for a calamity of major 
proportions. To explain why there was a very sudden drop from the first 
quarter of the century to the second, we must assume there was a terrific 
epidemic, a devastating war, ea tidal wave, or, perhaps, a great typhoon. 
Actually, the last named was the cause, and we have references in the 
literature to the exceptional one of 1907. 





recording of current changes in the vital statistics (births, deaths, 
marriages, divorces). A final check was made, just before and after January 
first, by gathering together on each island all the available inhabitants. 
In their presence and with their aid the census forms were put in order of 
birth from youngest to oldest. Ages were then recorded, in some cases being 
exact because dates of birth were known, and in other cases being approxi- 
mate, in which event a system of interpolation with the known dates as 
Guideposts was used. Here it was helpful, too, to make reference to histo- 
rical incidents (typhoons, onset of the wars of foreigners) for estimating 
the ages of individuals not close in age to other individuals whose dates 

of birth had been well approximated. Visual inspection was used only as 

& crude adjunct. Excluded from the census were all transient residents; 
included were any Ulithians briefly absent on other islands. 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS ON EACH ISLAND OF 
ULITHI IN 1904 AND 1949 


Falalop 
Asor 
Mogmog 
Fassarai 
Pigelelel 
Sorlen 
Lossau 
Mange jang 
Lam 


The storm came in the morning from the west, overthrew 
the palms and other trees, and destroyed the houses. 
But there was no flood tide. About noon the storm 
veered towards the west, and in the afternoon it struck 
the island again, and finally that evening it subsided. 
The canoes came from all the other islands to Tharex, 
and begged him to pray to Yonelap to protect them. 
Tharex cast a spell, and then it began to rain. Fora 
time the inhabitants had to eke out an existence with 
fallen nuts and pumpkins /squash/, which are cultivated 
in great quantities. The Schooner 'Germania' took the 
natives who wanted to leave to Yap and Saipan, so there 
was no famine.* 


The present inhabitants of Ulithi are puzzlingly inarticulate 
regarding this typhoon and its effects, so that it is necessary to utilize 
indirect materials to understand the havoc it raised with population numbers. 
One way to do this is to examine the statistics for the island of Falalop. 
Senfft had reported in 1904 that there were 260 persons then living on the 
island. The typhoon occurred in 1907, and two years later Falalop was 
visited by members of the Thilenius expedition, who reported a fantastic 
decrease in numbers. This is their comment: 





“Hans Damm et al., Zentralkarolinen, Part II (Ifaluk, Aurepik, 
Sorol, Mogemog), Ergebnisse der Sudsee-Expedition, 1908-1910, ed. 
G. Thilenius (Hamburg: Friederichsen: De Gruyter & Co., 1938), II, B, X, 


ii, 348. 
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According to Hellwig's and Lorenzen's estimations the 
population of Falalop consisted of about 100 persons; 
both had based their estimates on the number of dwell- 
ing houses. Hellwig, however, discovered a number of 
buildings that stood at present deserted or whose 
dwellers had died, so that 70 persons would be a more 
accurate estimate; but those inhabitants who might 
return from Yap, Ngeaur, and Saipan must also be taken 
into account.* 


Thus, we have for one island, Falalop, a drop from 260 to 70 from the 
period three years before the typhoon to the period two years after. 


The question immediately arises as to what happened to the people 
as a result of the typhoon. Some lost their lives, but many others, as 
the above quotation indicates, departed from Ulithi for other islands, 
e.g., Yap, Angaur, and Saipan. From the census data gathered by the pre- 
sent writer, we know that a good many people remained on these islands 
for a long time and there gave birth to many individuals who now reside in 
Ulithi. Thus, a woman by the name of Lemaremokh was born on Saipan 
ca. 1917 and returned to Ulithi ca. 1928. Four others were born there, 
ca. 1912, 1915, 1918, and 1920, respectively, so their parents were on 
Saipan during those years. The writer has no data on whether the movement 
back to Ulithi was in dribbles or occurred at one time, but, according to 
informants, there are still many Ulithians living on Saipan. As for the 
other islands to which the Germans transported the refugees, we know that 
three Ulithians who are now adult were born on Yap ca. 1913, 1916, and 
1918, respectively, their parents having presumably gone there after tie 
typhoon. One Ulithian was born in 1913 on Angaur, of parents who probably 
had sought haven there. 


Further verification of the effects of the typhoon are seen in 
Fig. 2, which shows the number of living individuals born just prior to 
and after the typhoon. Not included are eight persons who are now living 
on Ulithi but whose parents were born elsewhere and have the status of 
immigrants. The downward character of the curve gains greater significance 
when it is kept in mind that the mortality of those born in earlier years 
has been greater, of course, than that of those born in later years. 


The writer does not place too much stock in those theories of 
Micronesian depopulation which claim the loss of men at sea as a major 
contributing factor, Of course, the hazards of sea voyages are considera- 
ble in this far-flung, typhoon-Hattered area. When Hellwig in 1909 asked 
the widow Suliven /sic/ why there was such a great depeopling on Falalop, 
she gave as one of her three reasons the loss of many traveling canoes on 
the high seas. The songs still chanted on Ulithi often tell of the death 
of dear ones traveling to distant islands. The literature, too, speaks 





“G. Thilenius and F, E, Hellwig, Allgemeines Tagebuch der Expedition 
(Die Untersuchung der gesammelten Gesteinsproben by R. Herzenberg), Ergeb- 
nisse der Sudsee-Expedition, 1908-1910, ed. G. Thilenius (Hamburg: 


Friederichsen: De Gruyter & 0d., 1927), I, 236. 
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Fig. 2--Number of living individuals born prior to 
and after the typhoon of 1907. 











constantly of the Europeans who have given aid to men blown from their 
courses. Earlier in this chapter we saw how in 1721 some shipwreched 
Ulithians came to the attention of Father Cantova on Guam. Parkinson 
writes of some natives of Mogmog who, in 1903, were being repatriated 
after drifting 900 nautical miles and landing on Halmahera. Senfft 
reports that in 1895 a typhoon struck a fleet of Mogmog canoes traveling 
to Fais and 120 people disappeared, and that later seven canoes went out 
to search for these pecple but instead were blown to the Philippines. 
The Germans became so vexed at the expense they were incurring in the 
repatriation of survivors that they did their best to prevent travel in 
native canoes. As for the Japanese, they were not long in forbidding 

it by law. 


Yet, while there is no doubt that many Ulithians have lost their 
lives at sea, this is not a serious cause of depopulation. As far as 
Suliven's reply to Hellwig is concerned, she failed to mention the typhoon 
which had swept over Ulithi two years before. This was a more obvious 
cause Of depopulation than any of the three she named. The shipwreck 
theory has this weakness: it does not take into consideration that loss 
of life at sea is a constant. Indeed, there is every evidence that such 
loss of life was more common prior to depopulation than after. The ship- 
wreck theory would hold good only if it could be demonstrated that travel 
on the high seas had increased, or that the art of navigation had declined, 
or that typhoons had increased in frequency. We know that the Micronesians 
were able seafarers, approaching the great Polynesian tradition. Another 
argument against the theory is that, whereas men may lose their lives at 
sea, the women they have left behind will continue to bear children, for 
it is an established fact that adultery and premarital license are common 
practices in the Carolines, as they must have been throughout all Micro- 
nesia. The shipwreck theory does not account for the fact that Fais, whose 
natives are known as poor navigators who seldom take to the high seas, have 
declined even more rapidly than Ulithians in number, despite a sex ratio 
of 127, according to data gathered by Senfft in 1905. 


Nor does the author believe, as far as Ulithi is concerned, that 
depopulation has resulted from abortions, infanticide, or the use of contra- 
ceptives. Ulithians want dearly to have children. Besides, any theory of 
depopulation which attributes decline to such factors would have to show 
that they had increased from times past when there had been a more abundant 
population, 


Infrequency of coitus, which has been advanced as a cause of 
decline in Yap, is another theory which cannot be given credence in Ulithi. 
While the author has not collected specific data on the topic, it seems 
obvious from having lived among the people for nine months that intercourse 
is a sought-after activity indulged in with great frequency. Adultery is 
common and premarital relations are readily permitted. It is true that for 
long periods women are confined to menstrual huts, so that men are not 
accessible to them. It is also true that abstinence is required by certain 
taboos. But these factors are not new ones; they have existed from the 
remote past. If anything, there are fewer occasions on which, for reli- 
gious and other reasons, continence is required, The decline of paganism 
has meant a relaxing of the rules. 
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The writer wishes to give suppert to two factors, which, in his 
opinion, have helped decimate the population of Ulithi, and, in all likeli- 
hood, most of the Caroline Islands. Each of these determinants is linked 
with the coming of the civilized powers and involves forces not present 
beyond that time. The first is the removal of able-bodied men to other 
islands, where for long periods of time they were away from their own 
women and, at the same time, had little opportunity of access to the women 
of the islands to which they had been brought. The Germans and the 
Japanese used large numbers of West Carolinians on Angaur and Fais, as 
well as elsewhere. This is not a strongly decisive factor, but, unlike 
the causes previously rejected, it is a factor which had never previously 
operated. 


The second cause of depopulation is disease, and this is the chief 
culprit. The writer wishes to submit that gonorrhea alone has created 
enough havoc to merit a major role in the dispeoplement of the Carolines. 
The nefariousness of this disease is not that it kills but that it pre- 
vents women from conceiving. The impeding of impregnation is in the long 
run more injurious than death from the respiratory and other diseases 
apparently introduced in modern times. There is no way of knowing exactly 
when gonorrhea was introduced into the Carolines, but it does not seem 
unreasonable to assume that it became widespread after these islands had 
been opened up to the outside world by the Spaniards, and, later, the 
Germans and Japanese. 


Unfortunately, no statistics are available to indicate the exact 
prevalence of gonorrhea on Ulithi, but in 1948 a medical officer of the 
U. S. Navy, during his tour of the atoll, stated to the author that his 
experience throughout the West Carolines showed that almost 80 percent of 
the adult population was afflicted with this disease. In his estimation, 
the percentage he named was possibly applicable to Ulithi, though he 
admitted that he had no figures and that his guess might be too high. 
This officer was of the firm conviction that the low birth rate on Ulithi 
and other islands of the area could be attributed to gonorrhea. 


Pharmacist's mates attached to the LORAN station on Potangeras 
occasionally administer simple medical aid to natives and take vaginal 
smears. They, too, maintain that the rate of this venereal disease is 
unusually high. The natives themselves admit the strong prevalence of 
the disease, which they call hasich. It is regrettable that a thorough 
medical examination has never been made so as to provide us with precise 
figures, but there is no doubt in the mind of the writer that the pro- 
portion of persons infected by the gonococcus bacterium is inordinately 


high. 





It is significant, in support of the gonorrhea theory, that when 
women and their husbands are suffering from the disease and they are 
treated with modern drugs, the birth rate increases, Reinfections, of 
course, readily occur, due to the prevalence of adultery and the lax 
regulation of premarital relations. But it is a matter of common 
knowledge among the natives that soon after a woman has submitted to 
western medicants for treatment she often bears a child, despite the fact 
that she may not have conceived for many years, if at all. In 1948, 
several men who had been sent to Palau for medical training returned to 
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Ulithi and began a therapeutic program. Immediately, the number of preg- 
nancies showed a spectacular increase, especially on Falalop where treat- 
ment had been most intense. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to 
obtain a record of the number of births for 1949, but it is safe to say 
that it exceeded that for the years immediately preceding. 


It now seems likely that the population of Ulithi will show a 
sharp upturn. Young girls have recently been trained in simple medicine 
and obstetrics, and the number of young men with medical training has 
reached about ten. The U. S. Navy gives regular medical and dental treat- 
ment. Men no longer are removed from home in order to work abroad. Travel 
on the seas is almost entirely in modern vessels. The deleterious effects 
of typhoons have been removed by the ready assistance of American authori- 
ties, so that no one need starve. The author's predication is that, if a 
strong health program is maintained and if special circumstances do not 
intervene, there may eventually be so many people on the atoll that some 
sort of control will be necessary. The possibility of overcrowding will 
not, however, be realized in the near future. Ulithi can support twice 
its present population, and it will take many years to reach that condi- 
tion. The bare realities of the matter are this: The percentage of 
Ulithians below the age of fifteen is next to the lowest of any of the 
peoples of Guam, Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
for which data are at hand. This may readily be seen by consulting 
Table 5, which shows the percentage of individuals of the age of 14 or 
less in the abovementioned places, together with, for comparison, the 
United States, England and Wales, and Japan. So low a proportion of 
children is unhealthy from the point of view of survival. Moreover, the 
number of persons 50 years of age or older is exceptionally high, 32.4 per 
cent of the total. This may be compared with the following percentages 


TABLE 5 


COMPARATIVE LIST OF 
PRE-REPRODUCTIVE INDIVIDUALS 


Place Percentage 


Outer Islands, Palau District (1948) 
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England and Wales (1937) . 
United States (1940) ... 
Marshalls (1948) ..... 
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Ponape (1948) ..... 
Palau (1948) ...... 
Saipan Carolinians (1946) 
Jepan (1935) ......-. 
Guam (1940) ......-. 
Saipan Chamorros (1946) . 
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for the fast-growing populations: Saipan Chamorros, 8.9; American Samoa, 
9.2; Guam, 10.3; Japan, 15.2. Of course, a high proportion of post- 
reproductive individuals does not in itself indicate an unhealthy situa- 
tion. In 1940 in the United States, for example, 20.3 percent of the 
people were in the post-reproductive category. It is when the old age 
ratio is high and the birth rate is low that the situation, as in Ulithi, 
becomes ominous. 


The marital status of the individuals of a population tells us 
something regarding the potentialities of a people to expand. We see from 
an examination of Table 6 that Ulithiane marry early, though not excep- 
tionally so. Girls marry at least five years sooner than boys, starting, 
for the most part, when they have reached the 15-to-19 age group. Very few 
people go through life without marrying, for beyond the age of 24 there are 
only five single males and two single females. Divorce is very common on 
Ulithi, but the number of persons living in a state of divorce is small, 
being 15 for men and 25 for women. The number of widowed individuals is 
not high, considering the proportion of old people, but it is interesting 


TABLE 6 


MARITAL STATE OF INDIVIDUALS BY AGE GROUPS 
wee 
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+3 


10-14 7 2 Oo} oO 0] 0 | 10 19 
15-19 1 | 1o | 1] 3 0} 0 | 13 ui 27 
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that the number of widows is more than four times that of widowers, though 
we must take into consideration that women of the age of 60 or over out- 
number men by a total of 51 to 41; not a great difference, however. Failure 
to marry, then, and failure to live in a married state, too, may not be 
considered as causes for the decline in population or the inability of the 
natives to effect a resurgence. There are only two women over the age of 
seventeen who have never married. One is 25 years of age and paralyzed in 
one leg; the other is 73 and insane. Of the men above the age of 17, 13 
have not married, but the majority of them are still in their twenties. 


Ulithians remarry often, mostly because of divorce, There is no 
polygamy, for the marriages are always successive. Table 7 shows the 
number of times, by age groups, that individuals have been married. Younger 
persons, of course, have had less time to remarry, whereas older ones have 
had more opportunity. Therefore, while the average number of marriages 
contracted by all persons who have been married is 2.05, that for persons 
50 years of age or over is 2.46, Men marry more often than do women, the 
average for persons 50 years of age and over being 2.62 spouses for males 
and 2.34 spouses for females. These figures are conclusive evidence that 
marriage is a "brittle" affair on Ulithi, and if the memories of the older 
natives were more accurate on this score, it would be found that the 
average number of marriages contracted during their lifetimes would be even 
higher, The truth of the matter is that some Ulithians fail to recall, 
unless prompted, certain of the spouses to whom they were wed for but a 
short time. The effect of frequent marriage on population growth is 
difficult to assess. 


It is likely that the increasing Catholicization of the people will 
have an effect on the population curve, for it is a well-known fact that 
the Church fosters large families wherever it exerts influence. In 1949, 
the Catholics formed 75.8 percent of the total population, and the pagans 
24,2 percent. In a few years the whole population will have been converted 
for the pagans have already shown indications of wishing to become 
Christianized. 


Inbreeding is not a cause of depopulation on Ulithi, if indeed it is 
anywhere, since actually the atoll is not as endogamous as one might sup- 
pose. For one thing, the incest range is so wide that it forces people to 
select mates not allied by anything but the remotest ties. For another, 
census figures show that despite the great distances which separate the 
islands of the Carolines, there has been much migration. While some of 
this movement is recent and has been fostered by administrative authorities, 
most of it is aboriginally-inspired. For Ulithi, this is verified by an 
examination of genealogies, which shows ancestors coming from nine islands 
Outside the atoll. In 1909, according to Krumer, there were about twenty 
Fais women living on Ulithi. Table 8, which limits itself to the parents 
alone of the permanent residents of the atoll, provides exact evidence of 
the mixed character of the population. It is based on census figures for 
1949. The high percentage of persons from Sorol is due to an influx follow- 
ing a typhoon. The large number of persons born on Fais reflects the close- 
ness of that island to Ulithi. The relatively low percentage of people from 
nearby Yap is undoubtedly a result of caste restrictions. Some of the most 
important lineages and sibs of Ulithi are, according to tradition, from 
distant islands in the Carolines, In view of the fact, then, that at least 
15 percent of the people of Ulithi have "foreign" blood, so to speak, we can 
consider that a salutory exogamy obtains. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ADAPTATION TO: THE ENVIRONMENT 


The adaptation which the people of Ulithi have made to their 
environment is of necessity a circumscribed one. It barely rises above 
the subsistence level, so that the strength of those wants which lie in 
the psycho-cultural realmisaccordingly subordinated to biological needs. 
The lack of an economic surplus has prevented the development of a prestige 
economy of any importance. The small size of the population, the paucity 
of raw materials, and the elementary state of technological competence have 
militated against it. Since the production level hardly exceeds what is 
needed for the fulfillment of the minimal requirements of living, we can 
expect that whatever social leisure exists will be thinly spread and will 
not gravitate towards any class or group. Gain in prestige comes from 
labor and saving, not from expenditure. The economy being thus oriented, 
we should not expect to find the concepts of rich and poor. Specializa- 
tion of a sort exists, but circumstances limit it to a few crafts and 
part-time professions. Production is never for profit. The market in the 
technical, abstract sense is present, but it never emerges with a formal 
and objective existence; i.e., as a market-place and, except where there 
has been Western influence, it is never linked with a pecuniary system. 
With this as an introduction, let us proceed to examine the economic 


system of the atoll.* 


Exploitative Activities 


The utilization of natural resources bears a simple character 
because the raw materials which can be extracted from nature are severely 
circumscribed by the habitat. Exploitative activities are confined chiefly 
to gardening and fishing, with a small amount of gathering. These activi- 
ties show virtually no seasonal variation, though a certain amount does 


“omitted from this discussion are specific discussions of tech- 
nology, housing, and transportation. 





exist, especially with reference to the maturation of breadfruit, papayas, 
and mountain apples. Hunting is completely absent. 


On account of the limitations of the environment, the amount of 
gathering which can be done is small. The value of the trees and plants 
available to the natives is almost negligible, except for certain ones 
used for building houses and canoes, making fires, and concocting medicines. 
Wild plant life supplies a minimum of food. Appendix I is a list of those 
botanical species of real or imaginary usefulness to the natives, and 
while it is lengthy, one should not be beguiled into attaching undue impor- 
tance to their role. Some of these plants and trees do not grow on all of 
the islands. The people are remarkably conversant with their identity and 
utility, though some of this utility is connected with medicine and is 
purely speculative. Those uncultivated plants and trees which are most 
used in the daily lives of the natives are fach, or pandanus tree; fotbi, 

a kind of mahogany; harafath, or mountain apple tree; hul, or Barr ngtonia 
tree; hulifSi, a hibiscus tree; mo, mokh, and wao, trees | used for lumber; 

and 4181, a parasitic vine which mothers chew and then feed directly into 

the mouths of their babies. Most timber is obtained from the uninhabited 

islands, and often a good deal of the work on it is performed there, caus- 
ing men to absent themselves for several days or weeks. 


No land animals are sought for food or other purposes, either by 
gathering or hunting, but certain marine fauna are collected by women. 
These consist of small shell-fish found on the reefs at low tide where the 
waves break, as well as several varieties of trigger fish, known as buph. 


They also gather some seaweed. Men sometimes go to the islands adjacent 
to the atoll proper to catch turtles, whose flesh is used for food and 
whose carapace is used for various purposes. Birds are not sought after, 
either for food, skin, or feathers. Bats are not hunted, for there is no 
interest in them as food. 


Fishing takes up a considerable amount of the men's time, fish 
being one of the principal articles of diet, though the people maintain 
that since this is their only real source of flesh food, they do not get 
as much as they would like. Fishing cannot be carried on every day on 
account of the weather and the pressure of other responsibilities. It is 
time consuming, usually requiring a day's effort, after which the men may 
return with only a small catch. The number of fish is legion, and the 
natives have names for over two hundred species and varieties. Most of 
these species have been identified by the writer according to their scien- 
tific names. The popular English names for the chief kinds were mentioned 
in Chapter II of this report and will not be repeated here. 


Most fishing is done by men operating jointly in two or more canoes. 
Schools of fish are located, surrounded, and driven into nets. One of the 
chief kinds of fish is the féfd, and it is located by watching the flight 
of birds circling around schools of small fish which leap into the air to 
escape the fofé. Some fishing is done by one or two men in a single canoe, 
in which case hooks and lines are used, the hooks being made out of scraps 
of metal hammered into shape; otherwise, they are bought from trading ships. 
The lines are made out of any of various fibers, or are procured from 
traders, A lesser amount of fishing is done from shore, usually by the 
light of the moon, Torchlight fishing is done on occasion, parties of men 
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scouring the reefs at low tide and attracting the fish with fiercely burning 
palm fronds used as torches. Clubs are used to beat them into insensibility 
when they come close and are semi-helpless on the coral. The catch from 
this method is not great, and men and boys appear to indulge in it mostly 
for the sport that it affords them. A small amount of fishing is done with 
metal spears, and some of it with throw-nets weighted with lead. 


The best fishing grounds are known to all the men, but they are not 
used indiscriminately. Mogmog has a sphere of its own, and so do each of 
the other islands. These traditional areas are all within the lagoon, 
where the great bulk of all fishing is done. At times a fish known as 
p&thi swims to the outer reef from the open sea and is caught by the 
thousands. The natives occasionally go out to the open sea to fish, where 
they catch marlin, swordfish, bonito, tvna, pompano, and other large 
species. They do not seek sea mammals, though porpoises are common. 


The only domesticated animals, aside from the dog and cat, are the 
pig and the chicken, Their meat is highly prized, and if more of them are 
not eaten it is mostly because of the difficulty encountered in raising 
them. Pigs are tethered to trees by a foreleg, and are usually fed coco- 
nut. They grow to be very large. Chickens are not completely domesticated 
and are left a good deal to fend for themselves. The eating of dogs is not 
a characteristic practice; but some young men, through contact on Yap with 
other natives assembled there for schooling during the Japanese administra- 
tion, have come to adopt the practice, which is looked at askance by the 
older men. The fondness of the population for all meat is growing. This 
is largely due to the taste acquired from Americans during the war and 
after. Because of this, some of the younger men have asked if it were not 
possible to introduce cattle into Ulithi, or, failing that, goats. 


The natives have a great affection towards animals. This attitude 
is seen in the manner in which pigs and chickens are treated when they are 
young, for they are continually being stroked, hugged, and talked to. 
Piglets follow their owners much in the manner of dogs. On occasion, they 
are suckled by women. Chickens always manage, however, to maintain a cer- 
tain amount of suspicion. of their human friends and are harder to manage. 
The attachment of the people to these pets does not extend to their mature 
stages, and they are eaten without qualms. Cats are not held in high 
regard and are semi-wild. A few Ulithians have seen horses in other lands, 
while many of them have come to know them through motion pictures. Horses 
are objects of extraordinary admiration and desire, and Ulithians would 
probably make exaggerated sacrifices to be able to own some. Were it prac- 
ticable, they would be raised everywhere on the atoll. 


Cultivated plants furnish the chief source of food, the coconut palm 
(Cocos nucifera), known to the natives as lu, being the most important. 
There are four varieties, each known by a native name. Coconut is used in a 
variety of ways. It is often eaten raw, but mostly it is grated and cooked 
with other foods. Should it be eaten plain, it is preferred in the young, 
soft state, or the spongy, sprouted condition. The water of the nut is 
commonly used to quench the thirst, though Ulithians seldom cut one down 
merely to drink it. Coconuts are nearly always carried on canoe trips to 
— water, the nuts being stripped of all but a small segment of the 
usk, 
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A lavish amount of time is spent in collecting the sugary sap of 
the palm. This sap, «nown to us as coconut toddy, is used primarily for 
its food value, for it contains about 14 per cent sugar. It is much used 
as a beverage, though it is used just as often when cooking the pseudo- 
taro, fSle, to mollify its bitterness. A new-found use for this sap is as 
an intoxicant. According to the natives, purposive fermenting was intro- 
duced by the Japanese. For this reason, though the natives apply the word 
hachi to the fermented sap, they always speak of it as sake when addressing 
foreigners. Some natives drink immoderately, with about two or three 
drinking to great excess. The chief deterrent, as far as abuse of the 
beverage is concerned, is due to the great amount of labor involved in 
extracting the sap. The palm must be climbed and serviced three times a 
day. This involves cutting a small slice from the tip of the spathe so 
that it will bleed, and hanging underneath the cut a thoroughly washed half 
shell of coconut into which the sap drips. The sap is not removed each 
time the tree is climbed but, rather, only in the morning and evening. The 
midday servicing is merely to keep the cut from closing. One man usually 
tends three or four trees, maintaining strict regularity, and if it is 
necessary for him to be away he entrusts to a friend the responsibility of 
servicing them. When large numbers of men are away on a cooperative fishing 
expedition, a certain number of youths will always be left behind to care 
for all the sap-yielding trees of the community. 


The coconut palm, which is perhaps the most valuable of all trees. 
anywhere, has many other uses. Its leaves are used to make skirts, roof 
thatching, baskets, and mats. Its trunk is used to make beams for houses, 


Its roots and other parts are used to concoct medicines. Even its "cloth" 
can be utilized. As for the oil from the meat, the natives employ it to 
rub on the body and hair, to provide fuel for lamos, and as a religious 
offering. The dried husks of coconuts make excellent fuel, being used more 
than wood for this purpose. Finally, the palm provides the coconut meat 
from which the copra of commerce is derived. It is fortunate for Ulithi 
that the supply cf these trees is ample. During the war very large numbers 
of trees were chopped down by the American forces and, curiously, the 
natives have been slow to replant. The reasons for this would be interest- 


ing to discover. 


Syuash and "taro" are next in importance. The former is of course 
an importation. It grows with ease. There are three main types, though 
all squash is known as k&lébwis, a word which obviously is derived from the 
Spanish calabaza, or "calabash."” Squash is prepared by steaming. It is 
eaten either plain or with cooked coconut. Pollination is necessary to 
insure good crops, and is the work of women. 


True taro (Colocasia esculenta) is known as iéth. The natives have 
names for two varieties, one with light-colored stems and the other with 
reddish ones. There are two kinds of pseudo-taros, or "elephant ears." One 
is fle, already alluded to, which has five varieties, each with native 
names. This taro is not especially well liked by the people, but it grows 
easily and in great profusion, so that it can always be relied upon, Much 
more valued is the other pseudo-taro, bwolokh (Cc yrtosperma chamissonis), 
which greatly resembles file in appearance. nee. It comes in three varieties 
and forms one of the most common articles of diet. Together with true taro, 
it is raised in the sacred gardens, whereas fPSle grows almost anywhere. 
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The sweet potato (Ipomea batatas) is known by the Mexican-derived 
word, kémoti, and has nine varieties. Two of these bear Japanese names and 
were probably introduced in recent years. One is referred to as the 
American type and probably came in during the war. While it is to west- 
erners the most palatable and sweet, the natives prefer the whiter and more 
tasteless kinds. Most likely the sweet potato arrived for the first time 
around 1850, for, according to Krémer, it was introduced to the nearby 
island of Fais in that year by a Yapese named Thagofel. Together with the 
taros, it is the best insurance against famine in times of typhoons. It 
grows almost anywhere and presents a healthy appearance. Yams (Dioscorea 
esculenta) do not grow on Ulithi. 
















Breadfruit (Artocarpus incisus), called mi, is either seedless, 
muifoi, or with seeds, mémél, and comes in twelve verieties. It is highly 
prized, but unfortunately the season for the fruit is brief--three or four 
weeks during the late summer--so that it cannot fill a great place in the 

diet of the pecple. It is cooked by frying, voiling, or roasting. Bread- 
fruit is presented annually to certain chiefs as first-fruits. 


















Papaya (Carica papaya), or bwebwae, comes in two varieties. It is 
least plentiful when there have been high winds or typhoons, for these 
cover the islands with salt spray and cause damage to the blossoms. 

Papayas are eaten plain or made into a soup, particularly when young and 
green. Their large leaves, after they turn yellow, are used as ornaments 
for the head. Fruit bats are fond of papayas, so that it is necessary for 
the natives to pick the fruit just as it ripens; otherwise it will be eaten 
away. However, when the season is on, papayas blossom forth in great pro- 
fusion and the damage by bats is ignored. The trees grow without care and 
spread like weeds. 













The banana (Musa sapientum), called tich, is known in seven varie- 
ties, some small and some large in size. It is eaten plain. During certain 
times of the year it is rare and, in any case, it is never common, 







Two kinds of sugar cane (Saccharum officinarum) grow on Ulithi. 
One is light colored at the stem and the other is reddish. The stalks are 
chewed, Not much attention is paid to the cultivation of this grass, 

especially since sugar is imported as an item of trade. 











Other plant foods are unimportant. Watermelons of varying quality 
grow on some of the islands but are scarce. One variety has a bright yellow 
flesh. Lemons are rare. Maize was introduced during the war by Americans, 
though its cultivation proved difficult and the natives had no special 
liking for it, so it was allowed to die out. Other plants--radishes, 
turnips, tomatoes, beans, muskmelons, white votatoes--had a brief span of 
existence while the American fleet was at Ulithi. They grow with great 
difficulty, and their cultivation has never been adopted by the natives. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that the true yam does not grow 
Ulithi, but it is known to the natives on account of its cultivation on 
ap. 













Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum), known as tomaho, grows only sparingly. 
The natives, both men and women, smoke it incessantly when it is available. 
The chief local supply being scanty, frequent voyages to produce additional 





quantities are made to Fais, where it grows well. Some of the present 
supply comes from Americans, but the natives find it expensive and milder 
than the locally cured type, which they usually prefer. Tobacco may have 
been introduced by Father Cantova more than two hundred years ago, and it 
has a great hold on the people. Children do not smoke. 


Gardening is carried on with a minimm of tools. Simple sticks, 
but no hoes, are employed. Weeding is done constantly to prevent the 
choking of plants. Ulithians know that spacing and sometimes transplanting 
is necessary to insure good crops. They know the value of humus, to, but 
they do not use it to eny great extent. Animal or chemical fertilizers are 
never used. Due to the great amount of rainfall, irrigation is unnecessary; 
yet, on account of the porousness of the coraline soil and the heat of the 
sun, @ short drought can be harmful. Crops are almost never stored, for. 
they would not keep except for a few days or a week. Some food is pre- 
served in cooked form, as is the case with lich, a hardened mixture of 
grated coconut and palm sap. Breadfruit is not preserved in any manner. 


Special mention must be made of sacred gardens, ibwSl, which are 
always located in the swampy land of the interior of islands, "and it is 
only here that true taro and the much-prized bwolokh will grow. However, 
fdle, sweet potatoes, bananas, and sugar cane are also raised here, where 
they thrive better than they do elsewhere. There are four such gardens on 
Ulithi, being located on Mogmog, Asor, Falalop, and Song. The last named 
has beon abandoned in recent years, while the ore on Falelop was reduced 
to a shadow of its former s3lf when the Americans tuiit an airstrip over 
it during the war. Each ibwil is shared by the people of an island. 
Nominally, it belongs to the district chief or chiefs of the island. In 
practice, the garden is broken up into plots owned by lineages and worked 
‘by individual families. A family is free to dispose of the crops in any 
ways it sees fit and no symbolic tribute is paid to the chiefs. The theo- 
retical ownership of the chiefs is sometimes asserted, however, on special 
occasions involving impersonal motives. Thus, if visitors arrived on an 
island vhere there is a sacred garden the chief may ask each family to con- 
tribute a certain amount of food for the consumption of the guests; or, the 
chief mey levy a certain fraction of the crops to be given to the people of 
an island which has sent over a large gift of fish, especially if the crops 
happen to be plentiful at the time. Where there are two district chiefs on 
an island, either one can initiate the demand. The produce drawn by a chief 
is not limited to that from land worked by the people living in his dis- 
trict, for any families having plots in the garden may be obliged to make a 
contribution. In turn, of course, they receive a share of fish. A chief 
always uses caution in making a levy. He does not have specifically to 
decide wno will be asked to make a donation, for he merely sends a request 
to the men's council for action, and the council relays the request to the 
women's council, In the final analysis it is the women who decide just what 
proportion of foodstuffs will be given by each family to the common pool. 
Further evidence that the chief's ownership is theoretical is seen in the 
fact that he himself confines his needs to the plot of land reserved for his 
family. He does not live on tribute from the ibwil. 











Labor _and Specialization 


Labor is regarded as an activity of much virtue, for not only does 
one not suffer from its performance but one actually attains high status 
through it. There are no occupations which are looked down upon, though 
there are some, such as canoe-building, which enjoy high prestige beceuse 
of the importance of their products and the special skill require to make 
then. 


The motives for work do not rise far above the necessity for satis- 
fying primary needs, though this is not to say that other incentives do not 
exist. It is merely that one's interest in work is small insofar as accu- 
mulating wealth for utilitarian satisfaction is concerned, or for satisfy- 
ing social requirements, such as display or feasting. Supersubsistence 
effort is minimized by the fact that goods are not necessary to acquire 
wives, fame, or rank. 


As for the amount of effort which goes into the making of ornaments 
and other nonutilitarian objects, it is small. A wreath, a comb, or 4 
necklace require little time to make. The great exception to this has been 
tattooing, which is, however, on the way to becomirg a lost art. Non- 
utilitarian goods in the form of heirlooms are practically absent--another 
reason why there is little necessity to work for the satisfying of secondary 
needs. 


While there is little in the way of material rewards for work, 
aside from the fulfillment of the need for food, shelter, and clothing, it 
is nevertheless true that a comparatively strong incentive exists in the 
desire to gain public approval. Here the reward is not material gcods, or 
what material goods can acquire, but social prestige. A man or woman 
achieves higher status when he becomes known as a hard worker, and if to 
this is added an element of skill, so much the better. In the case of a 
councilman, malkaweiach, it is essential that he be industrious. A man or 
woman who is lazy has less chance of securing a desirable mate. 


No special pride is taken in one's craftsmanship, except for the 
specialists, such as the canoe-builder. Men who are expert at fishing, 
rope-making, and so on, are not specialists, so that although they may be 
proud of their personal abilities, such pride is not directed towards a 
craft. 


One does not work fast and vigorously. The pace is not strenuous. 
This is especially true of group efforts, where the tempo is leisurely. 
Here it will be found that seldom are all the men working at one time; they 
take turns. As many as half or more of a group may be lounging about and 
talking to the ones who are working, a practice which bears fruitful results 
for in this way the men can put in long hours without overdoing themselves. 
So, while the effort of each individual is spasmodic, the work of the group 
continues without let-up. The apparent air of indifference to physical 











effort is deceptive. In view of the climate and the objectives of and 
incentives for work, the natives must be regarded as definitely industri- 
ous. Certainly, no one shirks his duties. A truly lazy man does not exist 
because he would be a complete misfit in the pattern of culture. When 
women work, they tend to make a more sustained effort than the men, though 
not a more vigorous one. This is because their tasks are lighter and 
require less pausing. Otherwise, what is true of effort and motivation 

for men is also true for women. 


Drugs and similar means are not employed to lighten the work load. 
The betel-nut does not grow on the atoll. It is true that smoking while 
working is almost incessant, but this is not true of work alone; the 
Ulithian smokes constantly during his leisure, too. Music, except for an 
occasional song, is lacking. In simple combined labor, such as hauling, 
there are three traditional work songs for the men. The first of these, 
"Wai Ikamu:," is an old work song with many variations, including abridged 
versions and altered order of words. These variations are possible because, 
for the most part, the words are meaningless to Ulithians, and any attempt 
at even a free translation is impossible. Most of the words, if they once 
did have a meaning, have apparently become modified to fit the rhythm of 
the chant. The leader of the chant therefore takes liberties with the 
order in which he announces them. The song is used when pushing heavy 
canoes or pulling heavy logs. The words are as follows: 


Wai ikamu! Wai ikamu! 
--Wai ikam:! 
Wai ikamu! Wai ikamu! 
--Wai ikamu! 
Wai ikamu! Kamalei! 
--Kamalei! 
Kamalei! Iemao! 
--ITemao! 
Iemao! Rimithiwe! 
--Rimithive: 
A-rimithiwel! Kaweweia! 
--Kaweweia! 
Kaweweia: Isongelepa! 
--Isongelepa: 
Iséngelepa: Tuete! 
--Tuete! 
Tuete! Rilhite! 
--Rilhite! 
Rilhite! Leia! 
--Leia! 
Leaiathakh! Morpigi:! 
--Morpigi! 
Morpigi! Wbriemel! 
--Woriemel! 
Woriemel! Ilesoa! 
--I[lesoa! 
Ilesoa! Paithangali! 
--Paithangali! 
Paithangali! Waesothakh! 
--Waesothakh! 





ho 


The second work chant, "Malilithi!," is borrowed from Ifalik and is 
sung in that language, or a modified version thereof. The meanings of the 
words are not clear to those not familiar with this Trukese dialect. 
Translated freely, they mean: "They steered to the surf on the ocean side 
and to the beach on the lagoon side, and met on a spot on the island.” As 
an aside, it should be noted that the word malilithi, while containing 
sounds found in the name of Ulithi atoll, has a different meaning. It is 
translated as "surf," whereas the meaning of Ulithi is not clear but is 
alleged to signify "place in the west." The words of "Malilithi!" are as 


follows: 


Matilithi mailuku ngo iew&rthakh masaaro 
sihaho chuchu lemelel fulie. 

Ma-ilithi! 

--Mailukhu! 
Ngo iewSrthakh 

--Masaaro! 
Siha-ho! 

--Chu-chu:! 
Le-emelel! 

--Filie! 
Le-emelel! 

--Filie! 


An interesting historical event is commemorated in the words of 
this song. Long ago, the people of Ifalik moved in war against the people 


of Lamotrek, using a fleet of canoes. But they were repulsed when they 
attempted to make a landing. They retired to the small nearby island of 
Fileth, i.e., Falaite, which is in the same atoll, and there they were 
joined by a great warrior from Ifalik known as Meli&s. Meli&s formulated 
anew plan of attack, assaulting the island of Lamotrek from two sides-- 
ocean and lagoon. The two arms of the pincers met on the main island dur- 
ing the night and the battle was won by Ifalik. When the warriors returned 
home in triumph, their people commemorated their victory with this canoe- 


pushing song. 


The third work chant, "Hoi Sei!," is comparatively new, having been 
composed on Mogmog during the Japanese administration, It is best known to 
the younger men; indeed, many older ones do not know it very well. The 
words are meaningless, except that the name "Lérép" refers to the mother of 
three young men who, in mythical times, fished up the island of Fais with a 
magical hook. The song is used for pushing canoes on the beach or hauling 
heavy objects. The words are: 


Hoi sei! 

--Takamareu! 
Hoi sei! 

--Takamareu! 
Aho-o-o ha! 

--Iu! Ie! 
Aho-o-o ha! 

--Iu! Ie! 
Lorop! Lorop! 

--Iu! Ie! 
Lorop: Lorop! 

--Iu! Ie! 





Tamanangasa: 
--Iei! Lei: 


Iamanangasa: 
--Iei; Iei! 


Women do not have work songs. They may nevertheless sing while 
working. Such songs are of various kinds, old and recent. It should be 
noted that the jeering song which women often chant when one of their 
members arrives late for group work does not, strictly speaking, belong 
here because it is intended to censure the late-comer rather than lighten 


the burden of work, although it may do this indirectly. 


The chief palliation of labor is accomplished through talking and 
joking. The native does not like being alone when he works. His work 
does not require mental concentration, so he seeks company, even if it be 
merely that of a child. A man who is at work finds that the time passes 
more quickly if he is able to carry on banter with co-workers or onlookers. 


Most work begins soon after dawn and continues till early after- 
noon. It is then resumed in the middle of the afternoon and continues 
till almost sundown. Sunday is a day of rest for Catholics, and the same 
day is generally one of rest for pagans too, though this is by imitation 
rather than religious belief. Holidays other than Sundays are seldom 
occasions for not working, even though such days may be marked by special 
significance end rituals. Work has no seasonal distribution, a reflection 
of the fact that for all practical purposes there are no seasons. No one 
ever works at night. This is the time when the native relaxes completely 
and idles about his house or visits his neighbors. Younger people take 
the opportunity for holding rendezvous, sometimes in pairs and sometimes 


in groups. 


Depending on the work to be done, there are three categories of 
labor: (1) that which is communal and cooperative, (2) that which is 
private and cooperative, and (3) that which is private and individual. 
In the first, the whole community participates; in the second, a small 
group participates on a private basis; in the third, an individual works 


for himself alone. 


Communal work is done on orders from the men's council or the 
women's council. Ordinarily, it involves one sex alone. When such orders 
go out, it is mandatory that all persons involved respond, unless excused 
because other duties cannot be abandoned. The malkaweiach turn out in 
full force, unless they are too old, and work as hard or harder than the 
others. It is a traditional attribute of such men that they are industri- 
Ous and social-minded, and they live up to their roles. The decision that 
communal work is to be performed is made at a meeting of the council. The 
king has nothing to do with the plans which are formulated, except when act- 
ing under instructions from the chief of Gagil district on Yap or from 
governmental authorities. Fishing constitutes the most common type of con- 
munal effort. When ordered to do so, practically the entire available male 
population of adult age takes to the canoes. They may be away for merely a 
day or for several days. Other work done in concert by the men is the 
building of community houses, the transportation of foodstuffs from one 
island to another, and the fetching of supplies of various sorts. 
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Communal work performed by women includes policing, cooking food 
for communal rituals, making pandanus sails for canoes traveling abroad, 
and making thatching for communal buildings. Orders for such work are 
issued by the women's council, though in most cases they are ultimately 
inspired by a chief or the men's council. 


The men and women of the community may undertake simultaneous 
communal work, Thus, in July, 1948, the men built a small hospital on 
Mogmog, with twenty-five men and some grown boys participating, the others 
being preoccupied or incapacitated. A few days after this work had been 
begun by the men, the women began to police the islend. Tisy began by 
weeding the cemeteries, with over a score of women and an sven larger 
number of girls taking part. They then collected all dead brush and other 
rubbish wherever it was found and burned it. With such simultaneous acti- 
vities going on, the last week of July and the first week of August were 
ones in which about half the entire population of Mogmog was actively 
engaged in communal labor. Work of public sort is not usually supervised 
by special persons. Leadership is assumed by those most skilled, but it 
is an informal supervision casually accepted by the others. Thus, in con- 
structing a house, certain men have become more proficient than others, and 
they are the ones who will give instructions. 


Communal labor is of course not paid for or rewarded, except in an 
indirect sense. Food is not provided. The woikers merely go home during 
the middle of the day and eat at home, if they are out fishing, they do 
not eat at all, unless the trip is an extended one, in which case they 
bring their own food. There are no shirkers from communal work, for public 
opinion is too strong to permit malingering. A person who has not shown up 
for work may be asked by another person his reason for so doing, and if he 
does not provide a good one the word will get around and he will be regarded 
with disapproval. But no punitive action would be taken. 


The second category of labor, that which is private and cooperative, 
is quite common, though no more so than communal labor with its constant 
fishing expeditions. Labor of this sort is carried on by an individual 
when he could not very well do it alone. He calls on his relatives, male 
or female, depending on what is to be done. Closest relatives are called 
first, then others, if necessary. The approximate order of choice is: son, 
brothers, father, father's brother, mother's brother, cousins, and close 
affinal relatives. One informant, Melchethal, who has no sons, states that 
if he were to build a house or a canoe, or had to raise food for a gift, he 
would call for aid from the following: 


Rul.cccoccecsee sdister's son 
Bwuchemai......Sister!s son 
Sorekh....e.e.ebrother 
Iarawechokh....Brother's son 
Tanger.........-Daughter's husband 

Kn... ceceeeee llalf-brother 
Ifanglimar.....Brother's daughter's husband 


When a man sends out a call for relatives to aid him, nonkindred may respond 
of their own volition. There is a definite expectation that all help, 
volunteered or not, will eventually be returned in kind. There is no pay- 
ment for such services, though a man who has enough food may provide the 
meals during work. Should he not do so through lack of available food, he 
















feels no embarrassment if his helpers have to go home for their meals. 
Gifts of food to be taken home are not made. The real inspiration for 
accepting a call for such work lies in the knowledge that by doing so one 
"puts money in the bank," so to speak. Supervision of private cooperative 
labor is not placed in the hands of the man who has summoned help. The 
work: is directed quite informally by the more experienced and skilled 
persons in the party, as in the case of communal labor. 


The third category of labor, that which is performed by the indi- 
vidual for himself'or his immediate household, has reduced importance in 
direct proportion as cooperative work is common on Ulithi. Here are to be 
found the more routine domestic activities ard tho making of small personal 
artifacts and adornments. Here, too, is to be found the care of small 
garden plots and their produce. Women work gardens and men gather coconuts 
and tree products as individuals. The fruit of individual labor, then, is 
that which is for the benefit solely of the family or individuals within 
the family, and is free of the element of reciprocity which distinguishes 
it from the cooperative forms of labor. The proportion of this type of 
labor is greater for women than for men because the former are more pre- 
occupied with domestic duties, particularly the preparation of food and 
the care of the house. Men's work, being heavier and usually requiring 
concerted effort, is best done in groups, this being especially true of 
fishing, house-building, and canoe-making. This does not mean that women 
are less able to enjoy the company of other women, for much of their pri- 
vate work is done in concert, even if not in cooperation. For example, 
when women go out to gather food for their households they will often do 
so in groups because of the company thus provided. The work is not 
cooperative. 


There is a very clear division of labor by sex. Men do the heavier 
and the more dangerous work, Women do work which is lighter and connected 
with the household. Activities which are customarily performed exclusively 
or predominantly by males may be discussed first. They do the fishing. 

The only fishing done by women is of a crude, collecting sort, and consists 
of gathering fish caught in coral rock holes at low tide, as well as pick- 
ing up shell-fish and small crabs. Men do the carpentering. This includes 
the making of canoes, houses, looms, and the like. The only part of the 
house which women make is the palm-leaf thatching. As far as canoes are 
concerned, they weave pandanus leaves into sails, but they do not even do 
this if the sail is made of canvass, as it usually is these days. Men sail 
the canoes, and here women have no part at all. The actual navigating and 
paddling are entirely confined to males. Men manufacture fishnets, fish- 
hooks, and rope. Many activities connected with the coconut are performed 
by them. They do all the climbing of tvees; therefore they are the only 
Ones who can collect palm toddy, since this requires three trips up a tree 
daily. Men also go up the trees to cut down fronds which women will plait 
for various purposes. They make all the copra. Men do such other heavy 
work as well-digging, grave-digging, and hauling. Tattooing is performed 
almost exclusively by men, though this art is slowly disappearing. When 

it was in full swing, much of it was done by women, especially the tattooing 
of other women. In the sphere of government, males predominate. Chiefs are 
always men, and the malkaweiach, or men's council, has almost complete con- 
trol over political matters. The fefelkaweiach, or women's council, is of 
definitely minor importance and has no jurisdiction over men, In the sacred 








sphere too, men predominate. Certain magico-religious specialties are 
carried out entirely by them.These are divination, controlling the wind, 


waves, and rain, and influencing fish. 


Activities which are customarily performed exclusively or predomi- 
nantly by females follow the usual pattern. Women do the gardening and 
otherwise handle all activities connected with plant foods. They gather 
these foods, with the exception of coconuts, breadfruit, and mountain apples, 
for these require tree climbing. They pick pandanvs and Barringtonia 
leaves, as well as others not hard to get from the ground. Once the men 
have climbed the higher trees and turned over their products to the women, 
it is the latter who take them home and prepares them for whatever purpose 
they have been plucked. The gathering aspect of women's work, as previously 
noted, includes obtaining small fish known as buph, shell-fish, and small 
crabs. This work requires little skill and effort, and, being carried on 
at the edge of the reef, entails no danger. It is work which would be con- 
sidered too paltry for men. Women do all the preparing and cooking of food. 
They also preserve it when necessary. The care of the house is their job, 
as is the general policing of the village and island, though men may help 
in the heavier aspects of this work, such as when logs must be moved and 
brush piled up and burned. Women fetch the water for the house. They do 
all the basket-making, weaving, and plaiting. These latter activities are 
of course not exclusively confined to the home, for they are utilized in 
making nondomestic items too, such as sails and thatching. Women tend the 
children, who are always with them until they are able to run about on their 
own. This does not mean that men will not hold and fondle children, as they 
in fact often do; it means merely that the care of the child is done by 
women. Midwifery is a woman's occupation. Wreaths are made almost 
entirely by women. If there is one field in which females may be said to 
enjoy a high place, it is in the creation of new songs and dances. Except 
for two old songs called havangakh, which are the effort of men and deal 
with voyaging, they hold a monopoly. In recent years, however, this mono- 
poly has weakened with respect to modern tunes and words, for here men 
have made encroachments. 


: The activities in which both sexes participate are fewer in number. 
Singing and dancing are done by males and females, although never jointly 
except in the case of a dance performed with sticks known as wao; but even 
here it is only the young people who take part in it. Both men and women 
raise the domesticated animals--chickens and pigs. It is the women, how- 

ever, who fondle these animals when they are young and accustom them to 
human beings so that they will not attempt to run off. Religious activi- 
ties are participated in by both sexes, with men, however, enjoying the 
edge in the more important aspects. Chai, doctors, may be either men or 
women. The latter take care of members of their own sex almost exclu- 
sively, but men doctors treat both, except for the more intimate disorders. 
Each individual washes his own garments, but if there are other articles 
to be washed, it is the women who do it. Finally, the division of food, 
which is so important and frequent in the life of the people, is done by 
both sexes, each within certain spheres, 








Distribution and Exchange 





The circulation of goods is effected mostly in terms of gift and 
ceremonial exchange. While this type of exchange sometimes has noneconomic 
motivation, it always has economic results; so, for the purpose of the 
present discussion, it is not necessary to distinguish between the two, 
since we here wish to study only the economic aspects of the exchange of 


goods and services. 


Gift and ceremonial exchange are to be distinguished from trade in 
that the former are not carried out primarily for the purpose of obtaining 
commodities. They have the role, if not the intent, of binding the members 
of the community into a tight, inescapable system of mutual obligations 
which integrates its members and equalizes the satisfaction of wants. 

Gift exchange of course brings about distribution in a covert manner. The 
overt purpose of a gift is to manifest friendship, for when the gift is 
given there is no explicit obligation that it must be returned. Yet, 
there is an implicit compulsion to maintain a balance between what is 
received and what is given. In this sense no gift is truly bestowed as a 
unilateral event, and in some way the donor will always be compensated 
with an equal or greater amount of goods and services. For an individual 
to ignore the obligations which the acceptance of a gift entails, he would 
have to face social disfavor and a drop in esteem. Equally damaging, he 
would lose the aid of potential donors, so that in time of need he would 
find himself alone. When a man makes a gift to another man it is like 
"putting money in the bank." 


The distribution of goods and services by way of gift and cere- 
monial exchange takes place in a number of ways. While most of these 
exchanges take place within the group, where they involve prestige values 
and merely redistribute commodities already held by all, there is one 
outstanding exception on Ulithi. This involves a peculiar exchange of 
goods between it and Yap, as well as between it and the islands to the 
east. The system, which may be called the sawei system, is by no means a 
way of trading or bartering, such as one usually finds where intertribal 
exchange takes place. Briefly, this is the gist of the sawei system: In 
Gagil district on Yap there are certain sibs which are of upper caste and 
own the lands of all the islands east of it as far as Puluwat, Pulap, and 
Namonuito, which are just west of Truk. While, on the local level, the 
fee simple title to land on Ulithi belongs to the various lineages there, 
these lineages must be regarded as having a tenant status when viewed from 
the standpoint of Yap. Between the landlord sibs and the tenant sibs there 
exists the fiction that the former are the "parents" and the latter their 
"children." Periodically, the children must send gifts, called sawei, to 
their parents on Yap. Sawei was probably rent when the system was first 
started, but in time came to assume the ceremonial character which it now 
has, for the presentation is bilateral and at times actually favors the 
low-caste peoples subordinate to Yap. Whenever a Ulithian goes to Yap he 
is given food, shelter, and other hospitality by the people of his sawei 
group, and should they in turn go to Ulithi they are treated with the same 
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consideration by their sawei folk there. The relation between Ulithi and 
Yap is duplicated by a Similar relation between all the other eastern 
islands, as a unit, and Yap, It is also duplicated, and this is of spe- 
cial interest to us, by a sawei relation between Ulithi itself and these 
outlying islands. With respect to them, Ulithi is their "parent" and the 
landlord of their lands. They exchange gifts and hospitality, though no 
distinctions of caste are maintained. This system of exchange involves 
periodic trips between islands for the purpose of delivering and taking 
back sawei. The food and other goods involved are large, and the hospi- 
tality extended is important. Since clear-cut lines of course do not 
exist between categories of exchange, we are not surprised to find that a 
slight barter-like element enters into the picture. The goods which flow 
to one island from another tend to be of the kind which are lacking or 
scarce on the former, but this is not always true.* 



















Within Ulithi Atoll itself, exchange bears the same predominant 
character that one finds wherever relationships between people are direct 
and personal, and where subsistence is not far beyond the survival level. 
Daily, and in innumerable ways, people interchange goods and services. 
Some of these ways are formalized, while others are not. Since the latter 
are diffuse, it is easier to describe the former. 










One of these formal mechanisms for distribution based on gift 
exchange is seen in the mwélmoi, or first-fruit rituals. Here, as we shall 
later see in detail, the chief of a landownership district receives the 
first fruits of the people living on the land over which he has the right 
of eminent domain. He receives these fruits and redistributes them to his 
people, keeping but a small fraction for himself. In this way, food flows 
from the people towards him, and then back again, without anyone being the 
better off economically but considerably satisfied socio-psychologically. 









Another type of formal exchange provides an outstanding example of 
the noneconomic motivation behind most of the kind of distribution in 
Question. It is called the halarmal, or "men's food," and involves the 
ceremonial gift of plant foods by the women of a village to all its men. 
The origin and significance of the custom has been forgotten. It is 
observed semi-annually in each village of the atoll. Acting on a decision 
made by the women's council, the women of the community collect the food, 
cook it, and present it to the adult males. The quantity involved can be 
large for the population. The following is an account, taken from the 
author's notes, of a halarmal which he observed on Mogmog. 


















On August 11, 1945, a halarmal was given on Mogmog and 
consisted, in this particular case, of forty-six pots 
and baskets of breadfruit, one for each woman of a house- 
hold. The food had been cooxed on the same day but 
collected on the preceding day. At noon, it was carried 
by the women and girls to the houses known as Lamathakh 
and Fal Halau, these being the houses of the lineages 
which control each of the two land districts on Mogmog. 
















*For a full account of the sawei system the reader is referred to 
the author's article, "Ulithi and the Outer Native World," American 


Anthropologist, 52:27-52, 1950. 














Then all the food was assembled at the Fal Halau. Two 
hours later it was taken from there to the men's house 
for distribution, The division of the food was done 
by some male elders and was simple and orderly. In 
fact, there was no gaiety or festivity to mark the 
event. Neither the men nor the women put on special 
ornaments or dress for the occasion, nor did they 
pause from their daily chores any more than was neces- 
sary. Each household on Mogmog received one basket of 
food, except for the two district chiefs, each of whom 
received three. 













Ostensibly, then, the halarmal is for the benefit of the men of the com- 
munity; actually, everyone, regardless of age or sex, receives a share. 






A twin of this distribution occurs about a few days or weeks later 
when the men of the community go fishing to prepare a return gift to the 
women. The occasion, as well as the food itself, is referred to as the 
ralirfefel. The men's council sets the date for catching the fish, and all 
the available men go out in their canoes to fish for two, three, or more 
days. They do not sleep much during this time, except for brief naps, nor 
do they set foot on land, except to broil the fish sufficiently to preserve 
them till they arrive home. When the catch has been completed, it is 
brought to the women who distribute the fish, not by households, but accord- 
ing to the number of men in each household.* An element of friendly compe- 
tition enters into the ralirfefel, as it does in the halarmal. On Mogmog, 
Falalop, and Fessarai, where each island contains two ownership districts ,** 
each district competes with the other to see which has brought the more 
food. When the plants or the fish are assembled, they are good-naturedly 
inspected as to relative quantity. On Asor and Lossau, and formerly on 

the now uninhabited islands of Sorlen and Mangejang, competition is on a 

sex basis rather than a territorial one. 



















Another formal interchange of food between the sexes takes place 
on @ holiday known as pi supuhui. This occasion has a sexual setting, for, 
as its name "one thousand spoonings" implies, it is the custom on that day 
for all the males and females, including the children, to pair off and go 

into the woods for the day. A group feast takes place in conjunction with 
the holiday, the men having previously caught fish and the women gathered 

food plants. Each sex group gives the other its gift of food, and then all 
is put into a common pool for distribution to the members of the community. 










Fish is ceremonially distributed in connection with an annual pagan 
ritual performed by the temaliv, or fish magician, who sails out to Rowaryu 
Channel with a small crew and performs magic to insure an abundance of fish 
for the people for the rest of the year. But the ritual is prolonged two 















*The method of distribution is probably variable, depending on the 
amount of food available. 






**strictly speaking, Fassarai has only recently come to have status 
as a district, and a division within it is only weakly emerging. 
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months beyond the main rites, and during this time the temalip and his men 
catch fish and bring them back for apportionment to everyone in the village. 


When any passage rites are performed, there is always a ceremonial 
sharing of food, Thus, birth is marked by the hathibwSl, an occasion 
which occurs a month after a mother has taken her child | home from the 
menstrual house. The baby's male relatives on the father's side make a 
gift of fish to the female relatives on the mother's side. Several days 
or weeks later, the latter return the gift by giving plant foods to the 
men. At each stage of this mutual gift-giving the whole community benefits, 
for the food is distributed to all. Another passage rite marked by a dis- 
tribution of food is the observance of the onset of puberty ina girl. At 
this time a ritual called the rorpai is performed, and the girl's male 
relatives assemble fish and coconuts, which are foods always collected by 
men, and give them to the girl's female relatives for communal distribu- 
tion, Another feast, called the kifar, is given when a boy or girl aban- 
dons @ child's clothing for that of an adult. At this time, however, only 
a few close relatives partake of the food. Marriage, too, is marked by an 
interchange of food, the groom's family giving fish to the bride's family, 
and the latter, some weeks later, giving plant foods to the former. At 
death, the feast called pael fis, or "stone payment," is held. It is sup- 
posed to be a reward by the relatives of the deceased for those who par- 
ticipated in and helped with the funeral. Actually, the whole community 
is invited to partake of the food. However, it is interesting to observe 
that so many relatives aid the family of the deceased to present the food 
for the pael fés that it is almost a ae of the community, which 
thus consumes its own gift. 


Other feasts shared by persons who are not the nominal recipients 
of the gift are the small ones given upon the completion of a house or 
canoe, or the return of a trading expedition from distant places. 


The distributive process is further manifested in the nonceremonial 
sharing of food. Of the informal sharing we shall here say nothing, as it 
is diffuse and largely restricted to the family, where it is a part of its 
internal economy. But for food which is obtained communally, notably in 
the case of fish, the distribution is village-wide and sometimes beyond 
that. Fish caught when the men's council sends out a group of men is 
equally divided among all households, with an adjustment being made for the 
number of individuals who compose each of them. No discrimination is made 
on the basis of either age or sex. The catch definitely does not belong to 
the men who went on the trip. Such men merely represent the community, and 
if there are those who have stayed behind it is only because they were 
occupied with chores which prevented their joining the party. The men who 
participate in communal fishing represent all the available manpower of the 
village and the fruits of their labor belong to everyone. The dividing of 
the fish is made in front of the men's house, where they are counted out by 
one or more men experienced in these matters. The following eyewitness 
account, taken from the author's notes, will illustrate some of the 
principles mentioned above: 


On August 3, 1948, the available men at Mogmog were ordered 
by the council to go out in force to catch fish as there 
had been a shortage since the time communal work had been 
commenced the previous month for building the hospital. 

















Fleven canoes mede the trip. They made their catch by 
converging on a spot off the east of Mogmog and catching 
the fish in a net made of plastic screening which had 
been abandoned by the Navy after the war. The catch was 
unusually big. Almost two thousand fish were caught, 
many of them quite large. There were twenty-four species, 
and the renge in shape and coloring was wide. One hundred 
fish were immediately sent to the women's menstrual house 
and about seventy were given to some men from Falalop who 
happened to be visiting on Mogmog. The latter were not 
to keep this fish but to take it to Falalop on their 
return that day. The rest of the fish were divided into 
twenty-five piles, each representing a household, the 
size of the pile depending on the number of persons in 
that household. Women and children and nonparticipants 
in the catch got equal shares. Effort was made to keep 
the distribution as homogeneous as possible with refer- 
ence to size and species of fish. Two members of the 
council, Rhakemai and Thiguliel, did the counting and 
distributing, while the other men looked on. No appa- 
rent reason exists for the selection of these particular 
men, except that they are among the oldest of the 
malkaweiach. The canoe owners did not receive any larger 
share than the others. Neither did the men who directed 
the actual fishing (Ifanglimar, Sorekh, Bwichelemar, 
Tanglemar, and Thiguliel), nor the paramount chief or 
district chief. A representative from each household 
took its share of the fish home in a basket. Every 

batch was either cooked for immediate consumption or 
slightly broiled for preservaticn. At Sorekh's house- 
hold it was noted that two fires were built, one being 
for the Christian members of the household and the other 
for Sorekh and his wife. Sorekh is a pelli, ship captain, 
and his food cannot be handled by taboo persons. His 
wife has reached the menopause. 


Gift exchange occurs in terms of service, as well as goods. We 
have already seen that private cooperative labor involves reciprocity, for 
some day the man who has helped a relative or a friend to build a house or 
transport materials will expect that person to do the same for him. In 
fact, relatives are so intimate a part of this system that their services 
are in effect more mandatory than gift-like. Friends, however, elect to 
give their help without a feeling of compulsion. Services are exchanged 
in other ways, too. The launching and beaching of canoes is incessant, and 
any men present on the shore at the time will immediately spring to offer 
help to the crew. To stand idly by while one or two men lift and tug is 
unheard of, and should there be a surplus of manpower, it is nevertheless 
incumbent upon an idle man to make at least the gesture of aiding. There 
are an indefinite number of services of this kind, and in time they come 
to balance one another, though some men are better known for their assist- 
ance than are others. If a man needs to sail a canoe, make copra, or gather 
palm toddy, the system of reciprocity will always come to his aid should he 
need it. 





Another type of distributive mechanism is provided by the gift 
payment. Thus, a payment of this kind is made in exchange for religious, 
magical, and medical services. They are made, too, when a person is taught 
a craft or a profession, such as carpentry, navigation, or magic. A gift 
payment is also made in exchange for the use of a canoe, whether it belongs 
to an individual or a lineage, and the value of this payment, which con- 
gists in a share of the catch, is well standardized. For example, if the 
catch of fish has been large, the canoe owner gets fifty and each of the 
crew gots forty. If the owner has not gone on the trip, he gets none for 
his own services, but receives some for the use of the canoe. Should the 
catch be very small, no psyment is made for the use of the canoe, 


The gift payment differs from the previously described gifts in 
that it is not shared. For this reason, the unilateral gift made to a 
person when his divorced spouse remarries falls into this category. By 
custom, if one party to a dissolved marriage decides to remarry before the 
other party does, the former notifies his relatives, who help him prepare 
a sizable gift of goods. The gift is accepted by the recipient without 
rec .procating or sharing. 


Trade provides another means of circulating goods, but it is not a 
strong mechanism of exchange, either within or outside the atoll, because 
most of the interchange of goods with other islands outside of Ulithi 
takes place through sawei, which, as we have seen, is not really trade. 
However, whenever sawei trips are made to Yap or the other islands within 
the system, true trade is carried on as an adjunct. This involves the 
direct exchange of values. Within Ulithi, the amount of trade which goes 
on is negligible. 


Money-barter, involving the use not of money as we know it but a 
consumptive good as a least common denominator of value, is apparently 
unknown; but more extensive inquiry might reveal that in reality certain 
goods, such as tobacco, rope, turmeric, and belts, serve as a token of 
common value. 


Exchange based on the use of real money is uncommon. An exception 
is seen in the purchase of adult pigs, where the owner is paid in foreign 
currency derived from the sale of copra. Foreign traders sell their goods 
solely for cash, of course, but this custom is alien to the natives. There 
is no native money, not even in shells. Tortoise shells shaped into discs 
are sometimes called "money," but they serve merely as repositories of 
value rather than as a medium of exchange. 





Property 


To the casual observer, a sense of ownership might appear to be 
weak or altogether absent on Ulithi. The inhabitants seem to share trees, 
ornaments, artifacts, houses, and canoes. There appear to be no boundary 
marks or fences to show where one plot of land ends and another begins. 
Here, in a setting marked by close personal relationships, we seem to have 
an example of primitive communism. How far away from the truth such an 
impression is can be seen with proper inquiry, which reveals tnat there are 
well-defined concepts of the rights, privileges, and powers involved in 
property relations. 


Real property is surrounded with unusually complex regulations, for 
there are various types of ownership and usufruct tenure, as well as a con- 
stant shifting from matrilineal to patrilineal rights and privileges. As a 

‘result, land disputes constitute one of the most important sources of dis- 
cord on Ulithi. Land, called bugat, is held in five ways, as fcllows:* 


1. Eminent domain of the district chief. In theory, all land 


atoll.** Table 9 lists the various districts over which chiefs have emi- 
nent domain. They do not have native names, even though the existence of 


*The writer wishes to indicate his indebtedness to an article by 
G. P. Murdock and W. P. Goodenough, "Social Organizetion of Truk," 


Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 3: 331-343, 1947. This article was 
used as a guice for the present analysis and substantiates the fact that 
land tenure on Ulithi is almost identical with that on Truk. 


**These chiefs have a distinct role from the political district 
chiefs, of whom there are eight in number. There is nothing, however, to 
prevent certain chiefs of one kind from being simultaneously chiefs of the 
other kind. The differences between each type of district are numerous and 
need further liming. In the first place, the islands or parts of islands 
which go to make vp one kind of district do not coincide, except partially, 
with the islands which go to make up the other kind of district. For 
example, one of the landownership districts is composed of the islands of 
Mangejang, Lolang, Feitabul, Furaza, Pugelug, Ealil, Songetigech, and 
Roraguwappu; but when we look at the distribution of these same islands 
with reference to political districts, we see that Mangejang, Lolang, and 
Songetigech are in one cluster, Feitabul end Pugelug in another, Furaza and 
EFalil in a third, and Rorogawappu in a fourth. There are other important 
differences, too. The landownership chief has the right of eminent domain 
over his land and receives first fruits as a symbolic acknowledgment of that 
right; the political chief has nothing to do with land rights and owes his 
position to the fact that he has status in the chain of political authority 
originating on Mogmog and extending throughout all the atoll. Another dif- 
ference is that landownership districts are not ranked; whereas, political 
districts are placed in strata. Still another difference is that every 
lineage on Ulithi "belongs" to a particular landownership district; whereas, 
they are not considered parts of political districts as such, One final 
Caution is necessary. Landownership districts are not the same as sawei 
districts, which represent, in effect, the groupings of Yapese landlords. 
Further amplification of the contrasts among all three groups is deferred 
to the discussion of kin and local groups in Chapter IV. 











TABLE 9 
LANDOWNERSHIP DISTRICTS 


{ 
District | Incumbent Area of Eminent Domain 





Chief (1949) 








Mogmog: Lul le Paling; Eoet; Asor 
| (except the lands of Maralbwbél 
lineage); Fassarai:* Eau; Elepig; 
"Lamathakh" Wegelemar Pigelelel; Song; Pogel; Ialel 
Paling; Yareruwachichi; Potangeras 
(shared with "Lamrui" district). 





Mogmog: Lul le Eawachich; Asor (the 
M&lisou lands of MaralbwSl lineage only); 
Lossau; Pig; Potangeras (shared with 
"Lamathakh" district). 


"Lamrui" 





Sorlen; Yogoroporapu; Sorenleng; Lam; 


" " 
Lugalap Kin Elemat; Piras; Eleute. 


Mangejang; Lolang;** Feitabul; Furaza; 
"Marich" Chiioior | Pugelug; Ealil; Songetigech; 


Rorogawappu. 













"Lipipi" Falalop; Paliau; Iar,. 





Falalop: Wililekh; Pav; Bulubul; 


Hachlau Losiep; Gielap; Iar, 










*In recent years Fassarai has, by permission of the chief of 
"Lamathakh," attained independent status and the people present 
their first fruits to Harongothal, who is the head of the Lebohat 
lineage. 


**Por an unexplained reason, the fish from Lolang go to "Murich," 
but the first fruits go to the head of the Taupwefang lineage, 
which does not head a landownership district of its own. 
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these districts is well known to the natives. However, for purposes of 
convenience, we have labelled each district according to the name of the 
lineage to which its chief always belongs, and we have enclosed these 
labels in quotation marks to distinguish them from the lineages as such. 
For example, "“Lamathakh" refers to the landownership district under the 
control of the head of the Lamathakh lineage. It will be seen that in 

some cases a Chief does not have complete control over an island, sharing 
it with another chief. Thus, while most of Asor belongs to the "Lamathakh” 
district, a small portion of it belongs to the "Lamrui." 


While a landownership district chief's rights are largely nominal, 
it is required that the lineages belonging to his district present their 
first fruits to him. These are gathered together at appropriate times by 
the various lineages and presented to him in a simple ritual known as the 
mwolmoi, or "first food," a generic term for several specific rituals 
involving different kinds of first foods. Actually, only three crops-- 
breadfruit, mountain apples, and bananas--are first fruits in the literal 
sense. They are presented when they first ripen, and the respective 
rituals are called mwélmai, mwélharafath, and mwéluch, respectively. An 


allied ritual called mwélpawé1, or "first ‘allen coconuts," occurs when 
there has bean a typhoon and the fallen coconuts have been gathered and 
presented to the chief. This occasion merely simulates true first fruits, 
which of course do not exist for the coconut, which bears nuts the year 
round. A chief does not really accept mwélmoi for his own use. When the 
frvits have been gathered, they are brought to a central distributing 
point. The chief may never see the fruits, except those for his personal 
use. He simply asks some of the members of the men's council to supervise 
their allocation. Usually, he gives the greater share of them to the 
people of the other district of the island where he lives, if, indeed, 
there is more than one district, as on Mogmog. Here the chiefs of 
"“Lamathakh" and "“Lamrui" send one another the major share of the mwélmoi 
which they receive. At any rate, it is the mass of people who actually 
receive the food. It should be borne in mind that the mwélmoi is a token 
gift and does not include all the first fruit of a district. After the 
ritual has been performed, the people who have trees on their land gather 
the rest for their own use. It is not required, as in some parts of the 
Carolines, that gifts beyond the first fruits be continually given to the 


landownership district chief. 


Fishing grounds in the lagoon are another part of the eminent 
domain of these chiefs. Twice a year the "first" catches of four kinds of 
fish--1UlU, langui, taiau, hathrekh--are presented to the appropriate 
chiefs in rituals known as mwéllfilt, mwollangui, mwdltaiay, and mwolhathekh, 
respectively. No one may partake of these fish until the proper presenta- 
tion has been made. On Mogmog, the hathekh is in fact never eaten because, 
according to pagan custom, it is sacred to the paramount chief of the atoll 


who lives there. 


A chief who is not presented with first fruits has the right to 
seize all the ripe fruits of a delinquent lineage. He may order the people 
of the other lineages to carry out this punitive measure. However, there 
has never within living memory been any necessity for so drastic an action. 
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2. Lineage fee simple. Notwithstanding what has been said above, 
where we have seen that a chief has overall ownership of land, the prac- 
tical ownership of land is to be seen in lineage fee simple. All land 
really belongs to one or another lineage, its lands being termed bugatel 
hailang, or lineage land. These tracts always bear specific traditional 
names, such as Tauphap, Malagulitur, Lipath, and Olubowél, but there is no 
generic name for them, as on Truk, where they are called eif. The origin 
of the specific names is unknown, ‘but it is possible that they refer to 
lineages, for we know that in at least some cases they do. Lineage land 
tracts are not always contiguous, yet they probably once were. Instead, 
they are usually scattered and may occur in various landownership dis- 
tricts, though most of them are localized. The title to a lineage's 
tracts is administered by the lineage chief, who must consent to any change 
in land tenure proposed by another member of the lineage. Should he give 
his consent, a meeting of all lineage mates is held and his decision is 
made known and ratified. Should he withhold consent, the matter is ended 
then and there and no meeting is necessary. When the chief dies, the 
administration of the tracts is handed over to the succeeding chief. A 
lineage's lands are not worked in common by the members. They are broken 
up into plots and worked by family groups, who, while they nominally have 
only usufruct rights, virtually own the plots. To understand this, we 
shall pass on to an examination of the three types of usufruct tenure 
which exist on Ulithi. 


3. Intralineage usufruct tenure. Any member of the lineage which 
holds the fee simple may secure usufruct title to a plot by matrilineal 
inheritance from another member of the lineage. This does not involve 
transfer of fee simple title to the land, which is the right of the 
lineage only. But since usufruct is almost tantamount to ownership, we 
shall employ that term whenever it will not create ambiguity. If the owner 
of the plot dies, the property goes to the next oldest relative of the 
same lineage. This may be a brother or a sister's son, or it may even be 
&@ woman, though her position is that of a trustee more than that of an 
owner, for she owns usufruct rights only as long as there is no eligible 
man who can take over these rights from her. 


A man's son is technically incligible to inherit his land because he 
belongs to a different lineage. The same is true of his wife. But in 
actual practice, sons inherit the right of usufruct from their fathers and 
pass it on to their own lineage mates, but they can do this only if all 
the male members of the father's lineage are dead. However, if a person 
acquires usufruct tenure in this way, it may turn out to be merely tempo- 
rary, for if a female member of the father's lineage is still living and 
of child-bearing age, the land must be returned in the event that she has 
@ male offspring. If all living females on the father's side are dead or 
have reached the menopause without having surviving male children, a son 
who has acquired land from his father is assured that he can keep it, for 
no male of that lineage will appear on the scene to make a claim. When a 
son inherits usufruct rights from a deceased father, he claims “membership" 
of a sort in his father's lineage, though he still retains true membership 
in his mother's lineage, for this cannot be sloughed off. "Membership" in 
the father's lineage is, obviously, a convenient device for claiming land 
where a lineage has no male survivors. Land acquired in this way can be 
passed on to a man's children. 















There is another way in which a son can inherit the right of 
usufruct tenure from a father. His parents' lineages may exchange plots 
of lands, providing the consent of the lineage chiefs has bepn obtained. 
The son thus gets land, through his mother, which actually belonged to his 
father. This exchange involves usufruct only, for the fee simple title is 
not renounced. This method is one way of satisfying the strong urge for a 
father to transfer his plots to his sons. But, while it provides for con- 
tinuity of vsufruct through the male line without disturbing the principle 
of matriliny, in the end it creates conflict and confusion. 


A usufruct owner may transfer his rights to another member of his 
lineage, and in doing so he alienates all his own rights: the right to 
plant trees or crops on the land; title’ to the trees which he has himself 
planted; the right to the products of all trees on the land, whether 
planted by him or his predecessors; the title to the trees planted by his 
predecessors. The new usufruct owner and his heirs do not, in order to 
keep the right to use the produce of the trees, have to continue to pay 
first fruits or make periodic gifts to the alienator and his matrilineal 
heirs as long as any of the trees survive. In short, transfer of usufruct 
tenure title is completed with the original negotiation, which is based on 
gift, exchange, or purchase. 


To make a transfer of usufruct tenure within a lineage, the chief's 
permission is required. However, unlike as on Truk, this is not because by 
this transfer he resigns his claim to first fruits in favor of the 
alienator, for on Ulithi a lineage chief never receives first fruits. 


4, Extralineage usufruct tenure. This type of tenure has already 
been adumbrated in mentioning that usufruct tenure may be acquired by 
patrilineal inheritance. The characteristic of this type of tenure is 
that the alienator and the alienee belong to different lineages. The 
transfer is outside the lineage of the alienator, It may be effected by 
gift, purchase, exchange of vsufruct tenure, and, as mentioned above, by 
patrilineal inheritance. 


When a usufruct owner transmits his plot to a member of another 
lineage, he alienates all his rights: the right to plant trees or crops 
on the land; title to the trees which he has himsalf planted; the right 
to the product of all the trees on the land, whether planted by himself 
or his predecessors; the title to the trees planted by his predecessors. 
Unlike as on Truk, an extralineage usufruct owner does not owe periodic 
gifts to the matrilineal heirs of all previous usufruct owners, for the 
latter lose their title to any of their former trees still growing on 
the land. 


Extralineage usufruct tenure provides a rare mechanism whereby the 
fee simple title of one lineage can be transferred to another lineage. 
For instance, should the lineage with the title become extinct, then the 
extralineage usufruct owner enables his own lineage to acquire the title 
by virtue of having usufruct tenure. This could happen where the right to 
usufruct had been got by gift, purchase, or exchange, or where a son had 
acquired his father's tenure in the manner discussed in intralineage tenure. 
The transfer can also occur if so long a time has elapsed since ownership 
originally changed hands that the rights of the lineage which originally had 
the fee simple title have been forgotten. 
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5. Life usufruct tenure. Tenure may be held for only the lifetime 
of an individual, or even n less. This comes about through various ways, one 
of which is by leasing. The lessor and the lessee need not belong to the 
game lineage. The lease can be abrogated by the lessor if he quarrels with 
the lessee or deems that the value of the original payment has been paid 
back and another payment is necessary. 


Temporary usufruct tenure may be granted by one relative to another, 
the recipient being required to give to the donor a daily ration of its 
fruits, as well as the lion's share of any money received from the sale of 
copra made from trees on the land. The donor does not lose usufruct tenure; 
he merely grants the use of the land as a revokable privilege. 


Life tenure especially exists where there are adopted children, A 
man or @ woman may transfer part of his or her land to an adopted son for 
use during his lifetime, but it must always be less than the land which 
they will leave to their own children, if they have any. The adopted son 
has the right to use the land during the lifetime of the adopted parents, 
called téhékh, as long as he provides funeral gifts, called makhos, to each 
of their relatives when they die. Makhos consist of mats, turmeric, belts, 
loincloths, and the like} but if the deceased is not a chief, it is suffi- 
cient to give a mat alone. If the adopted son fails in this duty, which is 
also the duty of real children towards relatives, he forfeits the use of 
the land. When his téhékh die, he may retain the land throughout his life- 
time if, aside from having given funeral mats to their relatives, he gives 
them to his adoptive ones too. There is another requirement, and that is 
that he must give his adopted brothers and sisters funeral gifts of turtle- 
shell "money" if they die before he does.* Otherwise, he must yield the 
tenure of the land to any living children or other relatives of his téhdékh. 
At no time does-he have the right to alienate it. An adopted child is in 
a fortunate position, for he also has land which he gets from his real 
parents. However, if they have themselves adopted a child, he may not 
receive land through his mother, though he may from his father. 





A few words are necessary regarding special facets of land tenure 
which have not been discussed. The ownership of sacred gardens shows a 
slight deviation from the ownership of other land. The right of eminent 
domain belongs to the chief of the island where the ibwél is located; or, 
if there are two chiefs for the island, it is divided into two parts, one 
for each. The land is constituted of plots called towa, a name which does 
not apply to the plots of land outside the sacred gardens. Towa are sepa- 
rated from one another by narrow trenches. They are usually owned by 
women, rather than men. Inheritance of usufruct tenure follows the usual 
rules, but while extralineage tenure is possible it is not as common as 
intralineage tenure. First fruits are not given to the chiefs of the 
tracts, but there is an equivalent gesture; namely, when a halarumal feast 
is given, the usufruct owners must present taros, pseudo-taros, bananas, 
and sweet potatoes from the garden to the landownership chiefs. 





*This "money" is from a few to several inches in diameter. It is 
shaped like a disc and has a hole cut in the center, resembling the stone 
"money" of Yap. When large, it is called a metalmaram; when small, a har. 



















Another aspect of land tenure which enters into the system of 
property is the sawei relationship, mentioned in connection with exchange. 
This means that ultimately all land belongs to certain Yapese lineages who 
periodically require payments of sawei from it. The manner in which the 
Yapese have grouped their lands into districts does not fully coincide with 
that of the natives of Ulithi. It is possible that ormginally they were 
the same but that due to transfers occurring at two different levels, the 
groupings became different.* 





Property in movables may be acquired by manufacture, gift, inherit- 
ance, purchase, or exchange. Movables are owned both by lineages and 
individuals. Those which ordinarily belong to lineages are shell belts, 
bundles of turmeric, balls of heavy rope, balls of light rope, turtle-shell 
money of the larger size, canoes, and canoe sails. The belts, called bwul, 
are acquired by trade from individuals on other islands which specialize in 
them, but their use is permitted to anyone in the lineage of the individual. 
The turmeric is obtained in large bundles from Yap as part of the sawei of 
the lineage. The rope is made by the headman of the lineage and is for the 
use Of its members. Turtle-shell money comes from Ngulu, but while it is 
acquired through individual effort, its use is reserved for the whole kin 
group. Canoes and their sails belong to the various lineages, unless the 
boat is very small. Lineage canoes are used with the permission of the 
group's chief, as well as that of the man designated as the captain of the 
canoe, A headman always has the final say as to how lineage property may 
be distributed or utilized. 





All other movables such as artifacts, ornaments, and domesticated 
animals, are individually owned. Here is included anything manufactured 
by a person for his own use. He may bequeath, exchange, or sell such a 
movable. If he wishes to give it away as a gift, it is customary for him 
to ask his children's permission; but it is not necessary to do this, as 
on Truk. If the owner wishes to sell or exchange the object, he need not 
consult his children, nor need he give them a portion of the proceeds of 
the sale. Unlike as on Truk, the recipient of the gift is permitted to 
alienate the gift during the lifetime of the maker without first securing 
the permission of the owner. If he alienates it by selling it, he not only 
needs no permission from the owner but he need not give him a share of the 
proceeds. 


If a man owns a sow which produces a litter, he may dispose of the 
piglets in any way he wishes. If a shoat is given to a man's child, real 
or classificatory, the child is not required to give a portion of the 
animal to the donor when it is slaughtered, but he is required to give 
portions to all the members of the lineage. There is no penalty, except 
adverse public opinion, for the violation of this custom. When a man 
Wishes to give a shoat to a member of another lineage, he must first secure 
the consent of his children, if they are adults; but if he fails to do this, 
there is no formal penalty. 


Property in chickens differs from that in pigs. There is no obliga- 
tion for the owner to consult with anyone as to its disposal. The eggs of 





*See Lessa, "Ulithi and the Outer Native World." 
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a hen are his alone, and so is the meat of any chickens he may kill. If he 
gives a chicken to another person, the recipient need not return any eggs 
which may be laid, or any of the meat if it is killed. Chickens, like 
pigs, may be alienated to non-lineage members. Perhaps any difference in 
the practices surrounding the ownership of pigs and chickens rests on the 
greater bulk and value of the former, 


In the case of all individually owned movables, property rights are 
transmitted in accordance with the wishes of the owner when he is about to 
die, or any disposition he may have expressed before that time. If the 
owner dies and leaves a spouse, the latter ordinarily receives all the 
property, including any domesticated animals, except that if the deceased 
was & man and had a small canoe or other purely male property, it would go 
to his sons or other male relatives. If the owner is widowed and has 
children, they receive what he leaves behind, separating out, where neces- 
sary, those goods which are appropriate for men and those for women. But 
the owner may specify before he dies that he wishes his property to go to 
siblings, parents, or other relatives instead of, or in addition to, his 
children. If a person dies spouseless and childless without having named 
a beneficiary, the property usually goes to his parents, or, if they are 
dead, to his siblings. Unlike as on Truk, preference is not shown for the 
members of the lineage of the dead man. 


Property in intangible things is of relatively minor importance on 
Ulithi, and its transmission, which is both patrilineal and matrilineal, 
does not always follow along family lines. Technological skills, as well 
as magical rites, or rong, are taught by parents to their children, and, 


to a lesser extent, to a man's fathie, i.e., his sister's son or daughter. 
Those kinds of magic which belong to the masculine sphere, such as the 
spells of navigators, diviners, and carpenters, are always transmitted to 
males. The skills and magic of doctors may be transmitted to persons of 
either sex. 


Less frequently, incorporeal property is sold or donated to close 
friends. Love songs are never transmitted to relatives but only to non- 
relatives, and payment is never expected. On occasion, incorporeal 
property is transmitted to a spouse. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE ADAPTATION OF INDIVIDUALS TO ONE ANOTHER 


The adaptation which the members of society make to one another 
may be described either in structured terms, in which the individual is 
submerged and the formal relationships of groups are considered, or in 
unstructured terms, in which the emphasis is on the social orientation 
of the individual and the manner in which he meets situations as he goes 
through the cycle of life. The former approach is the one used here. 
The structured aspects of the family, kin groups, local groups, status, 
social stratification, government, social control, and conflict, are 
taken up one at a time. The latter approach, however, complements these 
materials, and if it is deferred to a later chapter it is only for 


purposes of convenience. 


Family 


The Ulithian family is based on monogamous marriage. This stems 
from the economic situation. It is not possible for a man to support more 
than one wife. As matters stand, the economic accomplishments of a man 
and woman so complement one another that they together form an efficient 
team. Ulithians maintain that it is not on moral grounds that they avoid 
polygyny, but that they do so because they live at a subsistence level. 


The nuclear family, consisting typically of a married man and 


woman with their children, has a strongly dependent character. It is not 
of the conjugal type, for it is subject to competition from three other 
kin groups--the extended family, the commensal group, and the lineage. 
All four social units so overlap that the role of the nuclear family is 
diminished to an extent foreign in American society. The members of the 
nuclear family may, and often are, scattered among other units for pur- 
poses of eating. The children may sleep only irregularly with their - 
parents. Adding to these impinging influences are the extremely common 
practices of adoption and remarriage. These practices cause shifting 
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about of the personnel of the family, with the result that biological 
parents are often replaced by sociological ones. The result of all this 
is that the feeding, sheltering, training, and other services which the 
family provides the individual are so dissipated that his nuclear famly 
loses much of its importance in his life. However, it would be erroneous 
to view it as playing an insignificant role. The sexual, economic, repro- 
ductive, and educational functions of this type of family, even though 
rivalled by other kin groups, are never surpassed by them. 


The nuclear family does not usually exist in its ideal form. 
Attached to it for purposes of residence are one or more other individuals 
--a parent, sibling, cousin, nephew, niece, lineage mate, or other relative 
of the husband or wife. The number of complete nuclear families which on 
the island of Mogmog are made up of primary relatives alone is only 6, 
whereas the total number of residential units, exclusive of the metalefal, 
is 42.* There are 10 units consisting of husband and wife alone. The 
total number of units consisting of independent nuclear families, then, 
is 18. The remaining 24 consist either of nuclear families who have asso- 
ciated with them secondary or tertiary relatives, composite families, or 
units not involving a marital pair. 


Complicating the picture of the nuclear family is the fact that 
its members do not always eat together even when domiciled under One . 
roof. There are on Mogmog 26 commensal units, and they do not represent 
simple combinations of residential units, for an individual may eat in a 
group in which there are no individuals whatsoever with whom he sleeps. 


The average number of people in this kind of unit is 5.2. Commensal units 
tend to revolve around nuclear families, but they do not do so in all cases. 
The nuclear family, then, while based on common residence and the conjugal 


pair, dogs not always eat together. 


Within the nuclear family all cross-sex relationships, except 
between the spouses, are of course forbidden. Father and daughter, mother 
and son, and brother and sister, are forbidden to marry or have sexual 


relations. 


Descent is matrilineal, i.e., a child is affiliated with his 
mother's group of relatives. But this does not imply that the genealogical 
relationship of the father is overlooked. Indeed, the father 1s considered 
to have more rights than the mother with respect to the child, for in case 
of divorce it is he who has custody over him. The effect of matrilineal 
descent is to affiliate the child with his maternal kinfolk for certain 
social purposes, but it does not deny the genealogical tie to the father's 


es Ps ss SSS 


*along with Radcliffe-Brown, we may distinguish three kinds of 
relatives. A primary relative, with reference to Ego, is a parent or 
sibling in his family of orientation, and a spouse or child in his family 
of procreation. A secondary relative, with reference to Ego, consists of 
& primary relative of a primary relative, e.g., his father's father, 
mother's sister, or brother's son. A tertiary relative, with reference to 
Ego, is the primary relative of a secondary relative, e.g., his father's 
father's brother, his mother's sister's daughter, or his son's son's 
daughter. 
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kinsfolk. Accordingly, we find that incest taboos are extended bilaterally, 
for marriage to paternal relatives is forbidden to exactly the same extent 
as marriage to maternal ones, except that the lineage mates of the indivi- 


dual are also included. 


Residence is patrilocal. A wife goes to live with her husband, and 
they establish their home with or near that of his parents. Huwever, a@ man 
must periodically perform bride service for his wife's parents, and if his 
spouse comes from another community this may require that the couple estab- 
lish an alternative residence in that community. This is not to be consi- 
dered as either bilocal or matri-patrilocal residence, since the real home 
is always considered to be the one in the paternal locality. When a couple 
marry, it is here that they live for the initial five or six months, and 
after the wife's parents are dead and there is no need to support them, the 
couple goes back permanently to the husband's community to live. This 
alternation of residence is due to the concession a man must make to his 
wife's family when he marries and takes her, a productive worker, from their 


midst. 


On account of the combination of matrilineal descent and patrilocal 
residence, a given community should theoretically tend to be heterogeneous 
in its lineage composition. In actuality, we find that lineages tend to 
concentrate in certain communities. The reason for this is simple. While 
the rule of descent always exerts its full force, that of residence does 
not, since in most cases a man chooses his mate from his own community. 
This means that a woman, while she may move down the path to another house 


when she marries, does not leave her village. If a rule of local exogamy 
existed, lineages would then be completely heterogeneous. 


Marriage within the same village has certain advantages over 
marriage outside of it. The wife does not have to make the psychological 
and social adjustments she would have to make if she were to have to 
establish residence in a new community. Her life goes on amid familiar 
people and surroundings. The same is true for her husband, who, because 
of the fact he does not have to alternate residence, continues to work and 


live in the same setting as before. 


It is of theoretical interest that Ulithi provides an exception 
to the general rule among primitive peoples that matrilineal inheritance 
is normally associated with matrilocal residence and matrilineal descent. 
Here we find that it is linked with patrilocal residence and matrilineal 
descent. The explanation for this probably lies in the weak character of 
patrilocality, for, as noted, village endogamy is more common than village 
exogamy, and even in cases of the latter, residence is modified by the 
necessity of living part of the time with the wife's family. 


The only type of composite family on Ulithi, in view of the absence 
of polygyny, is the extended family, i.e., a residentially united group 
consisting of two or more related nuclear families. The union between them 
is always effected through a parent and child relation. Fraternal joint 
families, i.e., nuclear families united through two brothers, are absent on 
Mogmog, and, probably, do not exist at all on the atoll. On account of the 
prevailing rule of residence, we may label the composite family as a patri- 
locally extended family, for it is based on the father-son relationship 
as the binding link. 





Extended families are fewer than nuclear ones.* There are on 
Mogmog only 6 extended families, whereas, as we have seen, there are 18 
independent nuclear families, of which some consisted cf a married couple 
with children, one of a married couple with an adopted child, and the 
majority of husband and wife alone. In addition, there are many nuclear 
families with secondary relatives. The number of extended families is 
probably more than the half dozen indicated, because houses are bunched 
together and closer analysis would probably reveal that many, while tech- 
nically not living under a common roof, practically do so. It is possible 
that the number of extended families on Ulithi is larger than the number 
of independent nuclear ones. 


Many of the households on Ulithi are comprised neither of a nuclear 
nor an extended family, for living under one roof we may find cither 4 
single individual or a varied assortment of them. On Mogmog, there are 
6 cases in which one person sleeps alone, and 5 cases in wnich two or more 
people of varying degrees of relationship, or none at all, live together, 
without the presence of a marital pair. Obviously, we are not here dealing 
with families. On account of the fact that 11 out of the 42 houses are 
neither partly nor wholly oriented around the conjugal tie, we may say that 
the factor of residence is not too powerful a bond of union on Ulithi. 
Because sO many people sleep alone, the average number of people under one 
roof is 3.02, if we exclude those eight males who regularly sleep at the 
metalefal. The largest number of people domiciled under one roof, in this 
case a Quonset hut, is 13, out of which there is only one marital pair, 
and the couple has no children. 


Adoptions into a family are, as we saw in the section on demography, 
extremely prevalent. The motives behind the practice of adoption are clear, 
but they undoubtedly stem from a variety of causes. On Ulithi, the hyper- 
trophy of the custom, which we know to be widespread over Micronesia and 
Polynesia, may be due to depopulation. However, couples who already have 
Children of their own may adopt more children. Wher one wishes to adopt a 
child, he puts in his request before the baby is actually born and he is 
seldom turned down. The ivequest may be wade of a relative on either side 
or of a mere friend. The eiopted chil: lives his first years with his 
biological parents and then, at about the age of six or more, is domiciled 
with his adoptive parents. There is a considerable sharing of the child 
by both sets of parents, not only before but also after the transfer of 
sleeping quarters. 


Within the nuclear family, the relations between husband and wife 
are characterized chiefly in terms of euthority, division of labor, and 
sex. A man exercises euthority over his spouse and makes the major deci- 
Sions in the home. A good wife is one who is obedient and does her best 
to make her husband's domestic life cheerful and unraffled. In practice, 
7 women dominate their husbands, but this is contrary to the accepted 
pattern. 


*It should be borne in mind that the extended family is a divisible 
unit, for it always contains nuclear families. 
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The division of labor between hvsband and wife is nicely comple- 
mentary. Each has his own sphere, and there is no necessity to overlap, 
although often a man will assist his wife in the performance of small 
chores which will not cause him to lose status. 


While the emotional attachment between husband and wife is capable 
of being intense, even in old age, it is ordinarily weak. Marriages are 
not prearranged by families, but the range of choice open to a prospective 
groom or bride is so narrow that affection is not always permitted to enter 
into the case. Instead, incest regulations and economic reasons may deter- 
mine the choice, It is partly on account of this that a married person 
often turns outside his family for sex relations. This of covrse creates 
difficulties. One of the chief reasons for friction between spouses is 
adultery. When matters exceed the bounds of discretion and good taste, 
trouble results. However, since marital infidelity is viewed with great 
latitude, a husband or wife who knows his or her partner is being unfaith- 
ful may choose to ignore the wrong in order to preserve peace in the 
femily. Divorces, however, proceed rather from other causes, and are 
common. In any case, a woman has as much right to terminate a marriage 


as has a man. 


Definite rules of residence apply in the case of widowed and 
divorced people. Upon his wife's death, a widower goes to live for five 
or six months with her family. During this time he works for them and eats 
with them. Afterwards, he returns to live with his own parents, but all 


the while he continues to contribute to the support of the parents-in-law. 
A recent trend is for a widower to sleep permanently with one family and 
eat with the other, the choice being left up to him. This is not practica- 
ble, however, when the residences involved are on different islands, in 
which case the man lives with his own parents and simply sends aid to those 
of his deceased wife. A widow, upon her husband's death, goes to live with 
his family for five or six months, and then returns permanently to her own 
parents. In case of divorce, if there are no children involved the man 
goes to live in the metalefal or with his parents. In either case, he works 
for their support. If he has children, he lives with his parents and sup- 
ports not only the latter but the children, too. A divorcée goes to live 
with her parents, and if she has children does not have the right to take 


them with her. 


Parent-child relations must be defined on two broad levels, depend- 
ing on whether or not the offspring is pre- or post-adolescent. In child- 
hood, parents are very indulgent towards their children. The mother and 
her offspring enjoy a warm bond of affection, while even the father, 
despite his strongly disciplinary role, unbends considerably. Neither of 
the parents is too demanding, and their children, in turn, do not abuse the 
kindness, affection, and latitude which are shown them. Interaction is 
frequent and easy. All this changes in later years. It is replaced with 
sternness and near-avoidance, with the young people expected to do a heavy 
part of the economic tasks of the household. Parents of cross-sex exagger- 
ate the necessity for avoidance in matters of sex, as well as in horseplay 
and coarseness. But the gulf extends even to parents of the same sex. The 
pleasant companionship of former times becomes a demanding attitude on the 
part of the parents and a subservient one on the part of the children. 











However, at all times the father and mother provide a rallying point to 
which the individual repairs in time of need or trouble. Kinship obliga- 
tions are never shirked. In later years, as the parents reach their 
declining years, they and their children interact with much mellowness. 
Aged parents are looked after with great solicitude. 


The relations between siblings depends on age and sex. When 
siblings of opposite sex are still adolescent, they do not usually play 
together but they are not required to practice avoidance, except that they 
must not touch one another's genitals or indulge in sex play. Siblings of 
the same sex interact freely, though an older sibling. always has a certain 
degree of authority over a younger one. 


The prevailing relations between siblings of opposite sex who have 
reached puberty is one of avoidance. Such avoidance is not necessary if 
one of them has not yet attained adolescence. But when they have both 
reached that state, they must obey many regulations. They may not sleep 
in the same house, unless far apart and with others present. They may not 
sit or rest upon one another's beds. They may not eat together nor siml- 
taneously, the boy always preceding his sister. However, there is no 
objection to their sharing the same food. They may not walk together. 
They may not touch one another's baskets, nor, especially, examine their 
contents. It is forbidden for them to share a cigarette or a lei or other 
ornament. Neither is permitted to make or hear ribald jokes in the pre- 
sence of the other, and in a mixed group the brother must see to it that 
no one else uses obscene words. Neither may watch the other perform 4 
dance solo, nor listen to him or her sing a love song. When a girl 
approaches a seated brother she calls out to him, "Suithakh: I bwe 
tharlokh!," which means, "Stand up! I em walking over!" If he does not 
stand, she must pass him in a crawling or bent-over position to show her 
respect, but in no case may she get too close. The reason assigned for 
this is that a man is not supposed to smsll the odor emanating from his 
sister's sex organs. For this reason a girl must not walk to the windward 
side of her brother when she is close to him, She is not permitted to go 
near his breechclout if it is hanging up,and, conversely, he may not go 
near her hanging skirt. Above all, a brother and sister may not have 
incestuous relations, for this is the epitome of all breeches of avoidance. 


Kinship 


The Ulithian kinship is a modification of the Crow type. All per- 
sons who belong to the father's lineage are terminologically classed by Ego 
with the father and his sister, regardless of generation. All the children 
of men belonging to the mother's lineage are called "child." 








The following is a list of the Ulithian kinship terms and the 
extension of each one. The terms are those used by Ego and represent the 
first person singular possessive. 


l. Témai. 


The kin embraced by this term are, 

a. Father. 

b. Father's brother. 

c. Mother's brother, also called mal lapai. 

dad. Grandfather. 

e. Male lineage mate of an ascending generation. 

f. Any other male relative of an ascending 
generation except sons of male lineage 
mates. 

g. Father's sister's son. 

h. Father's sister's daughter's son. 

i. Any male of the father's lineage. 


The affines embraced by this term are, 


2. Silei. 


a. Husband of a maternal or paternal aunt. 

b. Spouse's father. 

c. Father's sister's daughter's husband. 

dad. Husband of any female of the father's lineage. 


The kin embraced by this term are, 

a. Mother. 

b. Mother's sister. 

c. Father's sister. 

d. Grandmother. 

e. Any female relative of an ascending genera- 
tion except daughters of male lineage 
mates. 

f. Father's sister's daughter. 

g. Any female of the father's lineage. 


The affines embraced by this term are, 


3. Bwisi. 


a. Wife of a maternal or paternal uncle. 

b. Spouse's mother. 

c. Father's sister's son's wife. 

d. Wife of any male of the father's lineage. 


The kin embraced by this term are, 

a. Sibling of Ego's sex. 

b. Mother's sister's child of Ego's sex. 

c. Father's brother's child of Ego's sex. 

d. Any lineage mate of Ego's sex and generation. 

e. Father's sister's son's child of Ego's sex. 

f. Child of any man of the father's lineage if 
of Ego's sex. 


The affines embraced by this term are, 


a. Wife's sister's husband. 
b. Husband's brother's wife. 
c. Any person who has married a person of the 
sex, generation, and lineage of Ego's spouse. 



































Formerly included here, but dropped when the asso- 
ciated practice fell into disuse, 

a. A special friend of the same sex with 
whom one has formally agreed recipro- 
cally to adopt the term and accept 
the associated privileges and responsi- 
bilities. 


4, Mwingai. The kin embraced by this term are, 

a. Sibling of the opposite sex of Ego. 

b. Any female of Ego's lineage and generation 
(male speaking). 

c. Any male of Ego's lineage and generation 
(female speaking). 

d. Father's brother's daughter (male speaking). 

e. Father's brother's son (female speaking). 

f. Daughter of any man of the father's lineage 
(male speaking). 

g. Son of any man of the father's lineage 
(female speaking). 


No affines are embraced by this term. 


5. Lai. The kin embraced by this term are, 

a. Son. 

b. Daughter. 

c. Brother's or sister's child. 

d. Grandchild. 

e. Any relative of a descending generation, 
unless connection is traced through a 
member of the father's lineage. 

f. Child of any man of Ego's lineage, irre- 
spective of generation. 


The affines embraced by this term are, 
a. Spouse of a& son or daughter. 
b. Child of a spouse's brother or sister. 
c. Spouse of any one whom Ego calls "child." 
d. Spouse of any one whom Ego's spouse calls 
"child." 


6. Ri. No consanguineal relatives are embraced by this 
term, which includes, 
@. Husband. 
b. Wife. 
c. Sibling-in-law of opvosite sex. 
ad. Spouse of any one whom Ego calls bwisi. 
e. Any one whom Ego's spouse calls bwisi. 








7. Ochemai.* No consanguineal relatives are embraced 
by this term, which includes, 
a. Sibling-in-law of Ego's sex. 


b. Spouse of any one whom Ego calls mwangai. 
c. Any one whom Ego's spouse calls mwangai. 
All the terms listed above are slightly modified when used to refer 


to @ person spoken to or a person spoken of. The following table shows the 
full range of forms: 


TABLE 10 


KINSHIP TERMS, SHOWING VARIATIONS 
ACCORDING TO PERSON AND NUMBER 
a) Singular Forms 





Second Third 


Relative Person Person 











father 

mother sil 
sibling of Ego's sex bwisil 
sibling not of Ego's sex mwungai mwingim mwingal 
child lai 16m lol 
spouse i ril 


sibling-in-law of Ego's sex 












Relative First | Second Third 
Person Person Person _ 
| 
fathers témach témai t&mer 
mothers sil&ch silémi siler 
siblings of Ego's sex bwisich bwisimi bwisir 
siblings not of Ego's sex mwingach ; mwungami! mwdngar 
children 1éch lémi laiur 
spouses rich rimi rir 
siblings-in-law of Ego's sex ochemach | ochemami| ochemar 





Figure 3 is a chart of the terms employed for consanguineal relatives. 
Charts of affinal relatives are not shown. 





*The word oosei is sometimes used in Ulithi, but it is due to 
influence from "Woleai, " the islands east of the atoll, and is recognized 
as a borrowed term. 
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The terms used for half-brothers and half-sisters with the same 
mother though not the same father are identical with those used for full 
siblings. This is also true in cases where the father is the same and the 
mother is different, excepting that the qualifying adjective sipokhil, or 
"real," is always used in the former case but never in the latter. This 
indicates the greater importance of the mother than the father in tracing 
kinship. 


The terms used by an adopted child towards his adoptive kindred are 
identical with those used by Ego towards his actual relatives, excepting 
that the qualifying adjective, sipokhil, or "real," is never used. 


Sib mates whose exact genealogical relationship is unknown are 
called by the same terms as lineage mates whose genealogical relationships 
are traceable. The terms tUmai and silei, bwisi and mwingai, and lai, are 
thus similarly used, and the choice of the term term employed depends on n the age 
and sex of the person relative to Ego. 


Some kinship terms are applied to nonrelatives. These are, t&mai 
and silei, or, "father" and "mother," respectively. Any male or female, 
regardless of whether he or she is older than the speaker, is addressed by 
one of these terms whenever the speaker wishes to express gratitude, such 
as in the sentence, "Ho sa hachitkhchikh, silei," which means, "Thank you, 
mother." In this sense they have the same connotation as English "Sir" 
and "Ma'am." But these two terms are not otherwise used to denote persons 
who are not related to the speaker. As for the other kinship terms, such 

as bwisi, mwungai, and lai, they are never used in connection with non- 
relatives, except when, “in the past, the first applied to friend. 


The Ulithi kinship system is almost identical with the Trukese.* 
This resemblance is readily seen by a comparison of the terms employed. 
TABLE 11 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ULITHI AND TRUK KINSHIP TERMS 


Relative Ulithi Truk 





father t&mai semei 

mother silei inei 

sibling of Ego's sex bwisi pwii 

sibling not of Ego's sex mwingai | Pfeefinei (mw&4ni ) 
child lai nei 

spouse ri pwintiwei 
sibling-in-law of Ego's sex ochemai | S&8sei 





“The reader is referred to the study of Murdock and Goodenough, 
"Social Organization of Truk." 








It is thus apparent that the differences are few. The chief distinction 
in these terms, as well as the extensions applicable to each, is that in 
Truk a larger number of terms are used. The table indicates one of these. 
Thus, Ulithian mwingai serves for both Trukese feefinei and mwiuni. 
Feefinei refers in Trukese to a sister, male speaking, and mwaani refers 
to a brother, female speaking. The Ulithian term is independent of the 
gex of the speaker. It means "sibling-of-the-opposite-sex," rather than 
"prother" or "sister." The only other point of difference, not shown in 
the table, is in the use on Truk of the term aai mwaan, meaning “my man." 
This expression is there used as an alternative to pwii and semei under 
the following circumstances: when it refers to (1) an older sibling of 
the same sex as Ego, (2) any older person of Ego's sex, generation, and 
lineage, (3) a mother's brother (male speaking only), and (4) any male 
lineage mate of an ascending generation.* On Ulithi, two terms are used 
where one is sufficient on Truk. They are iai mal, "my man," and iai 
fefel, "my woman," depending on the sex of the person addressed by Ego. 
Furthermore, on Ulithi these terms are used to cover a much wider range of 
persons than their Trukese counterpart, for, in addition to referring to 
the classes of relatives listed above they also refer, depending on the 
sex of the relative, to (1) a father or father's brother (male. speaking), 
(2) a mother or mother's sister (female speaking), (3) a father's sister 
(female speaking), and (4) any female lineage mate of an ascending genera- 
tion (female speaking). However, it should be noted that the terms iai 
mal and iai fefel, however much their equivalents may be important on 
Truk, are seldom used on Ulithi, and informants are unanimous in minimizing 
the extent to which they are used. It was for this reason that these terms 
were excluded from the list of kinship expressions which appear in the 
tables. It should be noted that on Ulithi, as on Truk, there is no rela- 
tionship term to designate a younger sibling. 


Certain important distinct denotative terms, apparently absent on 
Truk, are found on Ulithi. They are, mal lapai, for mother's brother, 
and fathie, for sister's son or daughter. Obviously, these terms, which 
are used in place of témai and lai, have their origin in the important 
part played in a child's life by the maternal uncle, who, as a lineage 
mate, has certain responsibilities towards them that their father, not a 
lineage mate, cannot fulfill. 


Compound descriptive terms are used with great frequency, so that 
when necessary there is no need for confusion in distinguishing among the 
many individuals to whom the classificatory terms are applied. For 
example, in speaking of persons embraced by the term, t&mai, one says 
SiphOkhil témai, if referring to his real father, bwisi témai, if referring 
to his father's brother, bwisi tbmai le elap, if referring to his father's 
older brother, bwisi t&mai le eawech, if referring to his father's younger 
brother, and so on. An adopted son or davghter is sometimes referred to as 
iai fam. While there is a compound descriptive term for each consanguineal 
relative, there is none for an adoptive parent. An adoptive father is 
referred to as tbmai, and an adoptive mother is referred to as silei. To 
indicate that these terms refer to adoptive parents, one must use 
circumlocutions. 









"Ibid., p. 340. 











in direct address, personal names are almost invariably used. 
Usually, a shortened form of these names is substituted for the full 
version. As in the rest of the Caroline Islands, the terms papa or tata, 
for "father," and mama or nana, for "mother," evidently European words 
porrowed from Chamorros, are often used by small children when speaking 
to their parents. But these are the only substitutes of their kind. 


Collectively, whether consanguineal or affinal, all relatives are 
known as ieramatai,"my people." If one wishes to stipulate that he is 
referring to “to blood. relatives, one says ha cha seu. Adoptive parents are 
collectively known as tdohdkh. 


In the behavior between kinsmen, the patterns follow closely upon 
the lines of terminological categories. As we saw in the section on 
car marriages are forbidden between primary relatives, i.e., silei, 

ai, and lai, if Ego is a male. This prohibition is extended — 
Tastads any other females in the mother's lineage, all of whon, of course, 
are addressed by one of these terms. 


On the paternal side, the incest prohibitions against marrying or 
having sex relations with a woman within his lineage are not as strict. 
They apply only to silei, or "mothers," who are within close range.* Out- 
side the father's lineage, a man may not marry or have sex relations with 
certain females he addresses as silei, mwingai, or lai. These are his 
paternal grandmother, grandmother's sister, aunt, and cousin, Other women 
whom he addresses in this manner are not considered to be close enough to 
fall within the range of waswis, or incest. 


Where the relationship between @ man and a woman he calls silei or 
lai is only an affinal one, sex relations between them may be considered 
"bad, " put they are not deemed incestuovs. Thus, any affinal relative 
whom Ego calls "mother," e.g., his wife's mother, wife's mother's sister, 
or his wife's father's sister, or any whom he calls "sister," e.g., his 
wife's sister's child or wife's brother's child, are not within the pro- 
hibited range. Such relationships, however, are rare and viewed with 
ridicule. In extreme cases, they may give rise to personal difficulties. 
A man who lives on Falalop had intercourse with his wife's sister's 
daughter, a lai, and his wife became so enraged she left him, largely 
because of the kinship relationship involved. He subsequently married 
this "child," and while the union was ridiculed by the community, it was 
not regarded as incestuous. 


Between persons who call one another ri, spouse, sexual relations 
are technically permitted as between real spouses, but in practice the 
privilege is not usually taken advantage of. 


Classificatory fathers and mothers, especially the mother's brother, 
or fathie, as he is sometimes called, take some part in the training of the 
child. This is especially the case where they are in close contact with him 








*All females of the father's lineage are called silei. Murdock and 
Goodenough, op. cit., state that on Truk it is forbidden for a man to marry 
any woman of his father's lineage. The greater latitude on Ulithi is pro- 
bably associated with the small size of the population. 
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Just as real brothers and sisters practice strict avoidance, so do 
classificatory ones. These restrictions, having been amply listed in the 
discussion on the family, are not repeated here. 








A man may not joke or engage in horseplay with a woman whom he 
calls ri, spouse, even though she may be his wife. He may not joke or use 
obscenity with men he calls tOmai, "father," or lai, "son," although he 

may do so with men he calls bwisi, "prother," so “Tong as they are not in 
public, This apparently contradicts the situation on Truk, as none of 
these prohibitions apply there. With friends and other men who are not 
called by any of these terms, a man is allowed to joke and use obscenity 
both publicly and privately. With women who are not related to him, he 

may indulge in joking and obscenity only if he does so in private. Coarse- 
ness is not permitted between a man and any woman he calls "mother" or 
"daughter," and it is especially forbidden, of course, between him and any 
one he calls "sister." 













Rites of passage are participated in chiefly by the members of 
both the mother's and the father's lineages, as well as by the spouses of 
these people and their children. This is the same as the situation 
reported for Truk. But on Ulithi it 1s the classificatory "fathers" rather 
than the classificatory "mothers," who, together with their own and classi- 
ficatory "children," play the most important roles.* 












The kinship system of Ulithi is undergoing a metamorphosis. This 
was first brought to the attention of the writer when he discovered dis- 
crepancies in the information given by various informants. The force 
behind these changes appears to be due to a growing importance of the 
paternal side of the family. As a result, the younger people are begin- 
ning to change kinship terms so that the terms equate the members of the 
father's lineage with that of the mother. The tendency, in short, is to 
meke the system bilateral. This bias is seen in the lack of clarity and 
consistency displayed in the use of kinship terms by many natives. Instead 
of continuing to refer to all members of the father's lineage as timai, 
father, and silei, mother, regardless of age or generation, they are tend- 
ing to address such persons in the same terms as the equivalent mother's 
kinsmen. The terms t&mai and silei are being reserved for only the older 
generations,.wHereas bwisi and mwangai have been introduced for the con- 
temporary generation, and lai for the descending generations. These 
changes, of course, would make references to the members of the father' Ss 
lineage identical in terminology with those to the mother's. 






















Sia aia 
*Contradictory as it seems in view of the general matrilineal 
Stress, informants insist on this. 





Kin Groups and the Community 


Though biological descent on Ulithi is traced bilaterally, there 
are non-localized groups of lineally related persons who trace actual 
descent from a common ancestor. These groups, which are matrilineal, may 
be referred to as lineages, the native name for them being hailang. There 
are other groups, which we may call sibs, that are almost identical with 
lineages, except that the actual relationship among members cannot be 
traced but is merely assumed to be true. Sibs are in all cases clearly 
intrusive on the atoll, being found throughout many of the Caroline Islands 
and elsewhere in Micronesia. Sub-lineages and sub-sibs appear to exist on 
Ulithi, yet it is difficult to identify them with complete confidence. In 
this respect, native terminology does not come to our rescue, for in every 
case where there are unilateral descent groups the term hailang is applied. 
Since for most purposes it is not fruitful for us to make a distinction 
between a lineage and a sib, or a sub-lineage and a sub-sib, we shall ordi- 
narily use either the native expression, hailang, or refer to them without 


discrimination, as lineages. 


The number of lineages, as apart from sibs, which flourish today on 
Ulithi as sociological entities is forty-five. The members of each not 
only can trace actual relationship to one another but, in some cases, know 
the name of their ancestress, or chap. The woman who was the chap for 
Fal Hulifoi was Laritkh, and, interestingly enough, she was also the 
ancestress for MaitrWachich of Sorlen Island, which indicates the possi- 
bility that the latter is a sub-lineage of the former. Other ancestresses 
who are known are Somtim for the Metathou lineage, and Labwéch for the 
Maiur lineage of Asor Island. The chav for all other lineages are now 
forgotten, but it is said that formerly they were all known. There are 
two lineages, namely, Hamakhrang and Uspath, whose ancestresses are said 
to have been a hech, rat, and a hui, porpoise, respectively; but both these 
lineages are intrusive, so it would appear to be safe to say that totemism 
is absent on Ulithi except as an attribute of intrusive hailang. 


The average number of persons in a lineage cannot be ascertained 
with exactness because of multiple membership, a situation explained below. 
Some lineages have but one living member, whereas the Fasilus lineage, 


which is the largest, has over 41 members. 


In order properly to understand the state of affairs on the atoll, 
it is necessary to know that many lineages are in reality biologically 
extinct and retain their sociological identity only because they have been 
infiltered with members of other lineages and sibs. In fact, the history 
cf such replacements is fairly well known, and since most lineages have 
suffered at least one lapse of biological continuity within the past forty 
to seventy years, it is possible that depopulation has accelerated the 
process, for he know that a decrease in numbers has characterized the atoll 
for some time. It is said that only the Fasilus people have procreated 
sufficiently and persistently enough to have maintained an unbroken bio- 
logical line; yet, this lineage has a tradition of intrusion from the island 
of Metang, in the more eastern patt of the Caroline Islands. 





The most important lineage of Ulithi is the Lamathakh, for from 
it comes the hereditary paramount chief of the atoll; yet, its real members 
have been biologically extinct for some time, being replaced by Fasilus 
people who maintain a dual lineage membership. In this way, the Lamathakh 
lineage house and lands, as well as the lineage name and all other socio- 
logical appurtenances, have been preserved just as effectively as though 
there had been no biological breek in continvity. According to tradition, 
the taking over of the Lamathakh lineage occurred when the last living 
member specifically designated the Fasilus people as the heir. 


As for the other lineages of Ulithi, it is too intricate, if not 
impossible, to trace their history of replacement, but an analysis of 
available data permits vs to make certain statements. We know, for example, 
that the most numerous of the infiltrators are the members of the intrusive 
Hofalli sib. On Mogmog, to cite but one instance, they have taken over the 
Lamrvi, Lekhfali, Fal Le Mei, Hamakhrang, and Hathiar lineages, which means 
that they have replaced all hailang there except the Hamakhrang, Fesilus, 
and Fal Hulifoi. We also know that, according to analysis of genealogies, 
the method of taking over a biologically-terminated lineage is for a woman 
to be adopted into the lineage with full sociological rights, or for the 
children of the last surviving male to transfer from their mother's lineage 
to his. This preserves the sociological continuity of the group, and in 
the latter type of change-over, there is also a biological type of con- 
tinuity, for the children are, after all, of the same blood as their father, 
even though they are not strictly of his lineage. Another general state- 
ment we can make with respect to the replacement of lineages is that the 


replacing group does not lose its own identity in reckoning affiliation, 
for it continues to keep its own name; but it assumes the identity of the 
replaced group with respect to landownership, political position, and 
other prerogatives. 


In addition to replacement, there is another kind of dynamic pro- 
cess which characterizes lineages, and that is their cleavage into sub- 
lineages and, possibly, sub-sub-lineages. Information on this phenomenon 
is hard to obtain, so the known history of such breaking off is tenuous 
for any given grovp; but it is nevertheless clear that the process has 
occurred in the past. Thus, the Maiefang lineage of Falalop is said to 
be an offshoot of the Maiefang lineage of Mangejang, with intermarriage 
being permitted. Here, the similarity in the names of the groups supports 
the story of their relatedness; yet there are other lineages which have 
names similar to one another but have no tradition of common ancestry. 
One would suppose that hailang which bear the qualifying term, "wachich," 
or small, would be derived from groups not bearing that diminutive. if 
this were true, then Ifang Wachich comes from Ifang, and Lipipi Wachich 
comes from Lipipi. Yet there are facts which throw some doubt on this 
supposition. For example, Maitr Wachich is said to "belong" to Metathou, 
instead of to Msitr, though the notion of "belonging" is unclear in the 
Minds of Ulithians. It may actually refer to affiliation in the sawei 
relationship, where a tiny lineage may utilize as its agent a larger 
lineage bearing a totally different name, For instance, Hachlau is the 
sawei representative for Lipipi Wachich, Limat, Taroth, Fal Méxh, Limat 
Wachich, Rar, and Powakh. There is no evidence to indicate that Hachlau 
is at the same time parent to these groups. 
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The number of lineages which are intrusive from other islands is 
hard to estimate as some of them may, throughout the course of time, have 
become completely identified with Ulithi. However, the history of migra- 
tion from such islands as Yap, Ngulu, Fais, and Truk, is well enough known 
to encourage the belief that intrusion is the rule and not the exception. 

At present, matters appear to have been stabilized, the tendency being to 
preserve intact the existing number and names of hailang,except on Fassarai. 


The structure and functions of the lineage are simple. The headman 
is called the mal, man. If a lineage is important and its head is a leader 
of a landownership district or a political district, he is called a tamol, 
chief, though this term obviously refers to more than lineage headship 
alone. The mal regulates many of the activities of the lineage members and 
administers the lineage lands. He is always the oldest capable man of the 
group. His prestige derives mostly from the fact that he makes decisions 
pertaining to the group and, because of his age, is the chief repository of 
knowledge pertaining to the past, for such knowledge, especially through 
genealogies, establishes rights to land and succession. The female counter- 
part of the headman is the fefel, woman. Her duties and responsibilities 
include the supervision of gardening, the weaving of fiber garments, and 
such other work of women which may have lineage significance. In recent 
years, however, the fefel has lost some of her old importance. 


Another type of status which may be achieved in the lineage by 
reason of seniority is that of the mwél iermat, first person. Each genera- 
tion has a mwol iermat, or, to be precise, two of them, one a male and the 
other a female. The first persons of the oldest living generation are, of 
course, also the mal and the fefel of the lineage. The other first persons 
have no specific duties or obligations, but merely exercise authority over 
the younger persons of their own sex within the group. 


Each lineage has its traditional lands, bugatel hailang. These 
lands are not always contiguous but may be acattered throughout the parti- 
cular island with which the lineage is traditionally associated, as well 
as, to a lesser extent, other islands of the atoll. In general, each tract 
bears the name of the owning lineage. 


In the past, each lineage had its common hearth, falang, where all 
of those members living in the "home" community would eat on various occa- 
sions. On those islands where lineage mates found themselves away from the 
"home" community, they would eat at the hearths of such persons as a wife, 
father, or friend. During the time it existed, the lineage hearth did not 
supplant the family hearth, also called the falang. It merely operated 
when the lineage ate together in a body, such as when sharing in the mourn- 
ing feast called the pael fas, the marriage feast called the hafar&kh, or 
in any large haul of fish caught by the men of the village. 


Each lineage still has its traditional house, imwel hailang, named 
after the lineage. The land on which the house is built is located in the 
village and is considered to be the most important plot of the lineage. 
Such a house is, or was, slightly larger than the ordinary dwelling. It 
is the residence of the mal and also the seat of the ancestral shrine. 
Usvally, the other houses in which lineage members live are close to the 


imwel hailang. 
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Each lineage of large size or great importance has a canoe house, 
im wa, which serves as a sort of men's house where the male members of the 
group lounge about, gossip, and do light work, This use of the canoe house 
has decreased in recent years in proportion as the metalefal of the island 
has increased in scope. 


All canoes, except small ones and those without sails, belong to 
the lineages. Some of them own as many as three, as does Lamrui, while 
others own but one or two, or even none at all. The mal of the lineage 
decides when a new canoe is to be built, or when a new pandanus sail is to 
be woven. Then the people of the lineage set to work to fulfill his order. 
The chief carpenter, however, need not belong to the lineage, but may be 
commissioned by it to direct the construction of the canoe. If he does 
belong, he is not paid for his work, though he is fed by the other members 
during the period of work. It is curious that the use of a lineage cance 
is not confined to lineage mates. Others may take to the water in it, but 
in every case it is necessary to secure permission from the man responsible 


for it. This man, too, is not required to be a member of the lineage. Any 


user of @ canoe who employs it to transport a small cargo of personal goods 
makes no payment; but if he moves a large cargo of such things as fish, 
squash, and coconuts, he is expected to make a gift payment. Canoes are 
kept in condition by the caretaker, except that repairs to the sail are the 
work of lineage members. If a new pandanus sail is to be made, it is manu- 
factured by the women. Strangely, the mal of the group always makes the 
rope used on a canoe. These ropes are used to lash together the pieces of 
the hull, hold the mast in place, and hoist the sail. If the mal is too 
old to do this work, he is assisted by an abler iineage mate. The reason 
this task is entrusted to the chief of the group is no longer known. As a 
reward for this chore, the mal always receives two fish from any catch made 
by the canoe if it has been in private service; otherwise, he receives none. 


Each lineage has its leading ghost, tuthiip wachich. Sometimes a 
lineage borrows another lineage's chief ghost because it has proved to be 
more powerful, At other times it displaces one tithip wachich with another 
of the same lineage because the latter has proven more reliable in his pre- 
dictions. Each lineage once maintained a fangelidlus, spirit shrine, 
located in the lineage house and maintained by the headman. These shrines 
have almost all disappeared because of Christian influence. The custodian 
of the fangeliflus is the mal of the group. 


Lineages no longer have systematic and formal meetings. At most, 
their men gather to discuss plans for the funeral of a lineage mate or some 
other similar activity. They have ceased to meet to settle problems per- 
taining to landownership, marriage, breaches of customary law, and other 
matters of lineage interest. Such matters are now handled informally. 


Some mention has already been made of the sibs present on Ulithi, 
the most important fact being that these groups are clearly intrusive. 
They are, in order of their importance on the atoll, the Hofalli, Mongolfach, 
Soflachikh, and SawSl sibs. All four are totemic. They may be referred to 
&8 macro-sibs, for they are far-flung throughout the Carolines and beyond. 
Even though Ulithians refer to them as hailang, they recognize that they 
have a special character. 
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The members of the macro-sibs, while they always know their true 
descent, do not attempt to persist as independent groups; rather, they 
freely allow themselves to become absorbed into the local hailang. Here 
they penetrate so deeply into the moribund lineages that they assume 
leadership and complete control over them when their last members die. 

A study of the records shows that this is accomplished in at least two 
ways: first, through the adoption of a girl by a woman of an indigenous 
lineage, with subsequent renunciation of the old sib in favor of that of 
the adoptive mother; second, through the marriage of a woman of the macro- 
sib to a man of an indigenous lineage, with subsequent identification of 
their children with the father's lineage. Those male members of the 
intrusive sibs who are not adopted, keep their old sib membership. 


The following information, gathered from informants on Ulithi, 
gives a further description of the macro-sibs. The people of the Hofalt 
sib came long ago from the east and are found throughout the Carolines. 
Their totem is the fresh-water eel, hafi. According to tradition, the eel 
left the channel of Hifalti (cf. Hofalli) at Yap a long time ago and went to 
Bwolap, an island near Puluwat, hundreds of miles to the east. There the 
hafi gave birth to human beings, who spread out to all the eastern islands 
of the Carolines. All persons belonging to this sib are related to one 
another and may not intermarry on account of incest rules. Descent is 
through the mother. The Mongolfach people, too, come from the east, but 
their exact provenance is not known. This statement needs qualifying, for 
all those members of this sib who now live on Ulithi actually arrived there 
from the island of Sorol in the early part of the present century, when 
their homeland was devastated by a typhoon. They have brought children 
into the world at Ulithi. Their ancestress is a prosobranchia called an 
ung--a kind of shellfish. The Mongolfach people have not attained the 
importance of the Hofallti immigrants. The Soflachikh people on Ulithi, who 
first arrived at least several generations ago, came from an unknown place 
to the east. Their totem is not known, They live mostly on the island of 
Falalop. The SawSl people, too, come from an unidentified place in the 
east. Their ancestress is the porpoise, hui. There are but few members 
of this sib on Ulithi, and most live on the island of Asor, 


Two other intrusive totemic sibs are found on Ulithi, differing 
from the macro-sibs in being small and restricted in distribution in the 
Carolines. One, the Hamakhrang, comes from the island of Fais, west of 
Ulithi, and its ancestress is the hech, rat. Its members are numerous on 
Ulithi, where they sustain many lineages which are actually defunct bio- 
logically. The other sib is the Uspath, coming from Ri village in Rumung 
district of Yap. Its ancestress is the porpoise, hui, and, though this is 
also the ancestress of the SawSl macro-sib, it apparently does not involve 
& relationship. 


Since all sibs are intrusive, they do not own land in their own 
right. They possess only the land of those Ulithian lineages into which 
they have infiltered. They do not have a local sib hearth, house, headman, 
or shrine, nor do they possess their own canoes or ghost. In fact, on 
Ulithi they are completely unorganized, and their members fit into the 
scheme of things only by virtue of being embraced into the local lineages. 
However, a member of a sib always remembers his true affiliations, and when 
he travels to a distant island where other members of his sib live, he acts 
as a member of that group. 
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Moieties do not exist on Ulithi, and there is no evidence that they 
ever existed in the past. Phratries, too, are absent, despite the fact 
that the splitting off of sub-lineages causes certain groups to maintain a 
feeling of belonging to one another. This attitude is not crystallized 
into anything approaching unity. 


The Ulithi community, with its emphasis on face-to-face association, 
is highly impotant in the daily life of the people and should not be rale- 
gated to too inferior a place in favor of the more highly formalized kin 
groups. It determines a whole range of interpersonal relationships not 
covered by such groups. Each village, called a hapelam, is so small that 
everyone knows everyone else intimately. The number of people in a com- 
munity averages 84, with the largest, Mogmog, having 137 inhabitants, and 
the smallest, Lossau, a mere 31. Nowhere do two communities now exist on 
an island. In view of the frequency of direct social interaction within 
the hapelam, the conventional behavior between individuals takes a specific 
pattern characterized by frequent, repetitive, and rhythmic action. 


The members of the community do not comprise a single kin group, 
because the combination of residence and descent rules, one of which is 
father-oriented and the other mother-oriented, causes the lineages to inter- 
mingle. However, certain lineages tend to be associated far more with one 
village than with another. This is due to the fact that marriages, as we 
have seen, are mostly endogamous with reference to the community, permit- - 
ting a woman to satisfy the residence rule and at the same time remain in 
the village in which she and most of her lineage mates were born. If 
marriage outside the community were the rule, then the identification of a 
kin group with a given territory would not be possible. A likely factor 
in maintaining village endogamy is the system of land tenure, which, since 
it is matrilineal in character, deprives a woman who goes to live on 
another island of close association with the land which she has worked 
since girlhood and which she will eventually transmit to her sons. There- 
fore, she tends to stay within her own village. 


Territorial propinquity determines much social behavior. Exploita- 
tive activities are often performed on the community level. This is 
especially true of fishing. The distribution of food at feasts is effected 
on a community-wide basis, even though it is nominally limited to kinsmen. 
Political organization is based on the territorial principle, for the con- 
trolling group is the council of elders, drawn from the whole village and 
not from any special lineages. In the field of religion and magic, it is 
the community which participates in many of the rituals. This is true in 
spite of the fact that most of the supernatural phases of social behavior 
are the concern of kinsmen. It is especially true where the Christian 
religion is concerned. In social control, the strength of the hapelam is 
especially obvious, for while the curbing of individuals who transgress 
the mores is largely a matter of concern to the lineage and the family, the 
members of the community play an appreciable part. Through gossip, ridi- 
cule, and the threat of ostracism, the village exerts a strong influence of 
its own in inducing its members to conform. Finally, the community offers 
social outlets not possible within the kin groups. It permits the exercise 
of friendship relations, clique behavior, sexual exploits, and such recrea- 
tional activities as dancing, canoe-racing, and games. It is a welcome 
relief from the often austere character of kinship relations. Away from his 
crema tel & man may relax and amuse himself to a degree not otherwise 
poss 8. 
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Each village is ordinarily divided into two parts, which, for want 
of a better name, we shall call "territorial moieties."* (See Table 12.) 

They are not true kin moieties because the people who belong to them do not 
pase their connection on consanguinity but on territory. Apparently, these 
divisions represent old cleavages which occurred when a lineage, occupying 
a single island, became large and split in two, with each resulting group 

being assigned one or the other half of the island. Credence is given this 


TABLE 12 


TERRITORIAL "MOIETIES" AND THE 
NAMES OF THEIR LANDS 





Primary "Moiety" Secondary "Moiety" 


een Name Name Land 
Mogmog Lamathekh | Lul Le Paling Lamrui Lul Le Eawachich 
Sorlen Lugalap 2 Maitr 3 

Mange Jang Martch ? Maiefang 3 
Fassarai Lebohat Chuchtt Taupwefang | Felemaol 

Falalop Lipipi Paliau Hachlau ; Wililekh 

Asor Ifang 2 Metathou | 2 





hypothesis by the fact that today each territorial half is headed by what 
is considered by the people themselves to be a higher-ranking lineage than 
the lineage which heads the other moiety.** This may mean that the more 
important lineage of the two was the parent group from which the lesser 
lineage broke off. There are no generic terms, according to the natives, 
for the territorial moieties in question; but the fact that they are each 
named after the leading lineage associated with each, points to the proba- 
bility that the original split was based on a kinship cleavage. Later 
splittings may have created sub-lineages and sub-sub-lineages, which, how- 
ever, were permitted to have small plots of land within each territorial 
moiety without achieving the right of eminent domain, though this was 





“these divisions offer a persistent challenge and defy conclusive 
analysis. The explanation above presented by the writer as to their true 
Character may have to be revised after further study. 


an exception to this rule are the islands of Lossau and Losiep. 
The former is still inhabited, but has never had more than one prominent 
lineage; the latter, now uninhabited, has likewise never been known to have 
more than one principal lineage. 
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apparently retained by the two original groups from which they stemmed. 
For our purposes, we shall assume that the pessage of time has created a 

change in emphasis and that what was once an identification with the land 
in terms of consanguinity has become subordinated to the territorial prin- 


ciple. 


We may now proceed to examine further the characteristics of the 
moieties, endeavoring to point out, where it seems reasonable to do so, the 
original character of these divisions. Each moiety now has, or once had, 

a chief, a council, and a men's house of its own which was over and above 
that of the village metalefal. This argues for the possibility that two 
types of men's houses operated simultaneously in the old days--one for each 
of the original two lineages and the other for the whole community. In 
this connection it is of interest that while both types of house are called 
by the same term, metalefal, their roles are different. The moiety house 
was then, as now, used as a clubhouse, meeting place, and dormitory for men 
of that territorial division, whereas the community men's house was and is 
used as a meeting place, not of kin groups, but of political chiefs and 
elders only. The island of Falalop is the only place where three houses 
continue to operate, the men's house for the Lipipi moiety being Iapol, and 
that for the Hachlau moiety being Sw#liél, while the island-wide council 
house is Falemai. Similar arrangements are known to have existed for other 
islands. For example, while the island of Mogmog now has but one metalefal 
---the Hafaleiang--two others, the Hafelefé and the Roléng, are still 
remembered. The first of these was the men's house for the Lamathakh 
moiety, the second the men's house for the Lamrui moiety, and the third 

the men's house for the whole village, as well as for the atoll. In time, 
the first-named house replaced the other two, becoming a metalefal not only 
for both moieties but also for the village and the atoll. Consanguinity 
apparently yielded completely to territory. 


Ideally, if each moiety has its own men's house, one would expect 
to find that each also has its own imbl ipdl. Indeed, the islands of Mogmog 
and Falalop, and now apparently Fassarai too, retain such houses. Sorlen, 
Mangejang, and Asor do not, and there is no way of knowing whether they did 
in the past. 


Each moiety still retains, in addition to the men's and women's 
houses, a chief house, imwel tamol, which is named after the moiety it 
represents. Thus, the chiefs' houses of the Lipipi and Hachlau moieties 
in Falalop are known by these same names. The Island of Mogmog, however, 
has two moiety houses separate from those of the chiefs. The imwel tamol 
in the older days was used instead of the metalefal whenever it was neces- 
sary for women to be present at a moiety meeting. While chiefs' houses are 
no longer used as formal meeting places, they are still utilized when women 
come together on semi-formal occasions. Their former purpose is well 
remembered, since it has only been in recent years that the function of the 
chief's house has been allowed to be discontinved. 


It is possible that in the past each moiety had its own village. 
While it is true that today there is but one hapelam on each island, a 
boundary line between what seems to have been separate, though contiguous, 
Villages still exists. It is part of the general boundary between terri- 
torial moieties. 
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The activities carried on by moieties used to be varied. When an 
{individual or a lineage belonging to the moiety wished to build a house or 
a canoe, if there was much to be done the men of the moiety would cooperate 
in the work. Dance contests used to be held between the divisions. There 
would be a preliminary period of practicing, and when the competition was 
actually held it was the spectators present who decided who was the winner. 


Today, there is still a strong consciousness of identification with 
a moiety, and some of the old activities persist. Sport competitions are 
held between the groups. In addition, as we have noted elsewhere, they 
attempt to outdo the other in contributing to the halarmal and the 
rélirfefel, the semi-annual feasts which men and women give to one another.* 


In understanding further the character of the dual divisions in 
question, some other facts will help to emphasize that, whatever the origin 
of these groups, they are not kin-based moieties. Intermarriage within 
them is permitted, although this is not crucial, since each of them con- 
tains many lineages,therefore such marriages need not constitute incest. 
Another reason for denying these groupings a real moiety status is that 
affiliation is based not on lineal descent within the group but on member- 
ship in one or another of the lineages connected with the moiety. Most 
important of all is the fact that these divisions are not atoll-wide but 
are confined to given islands. 


At any rate, we do not seem to be dealing with a spontaneous, 
internal division of the community into factions. Such divisions, while 
occasionally reported for other parts of the world, have been interpreted 
as arising as if in response to a need for channelizing aggression. But 
regardless of their origin, the territorial divisions in question seem to 
fulfill the same role--the expression of ethnocentrism. 


The next larger local aggregate is the district. This is political 
in character and must be distinguished from the landownership and sawei 
districts, which, as we have seen, do not constitute true local groups but 
merely represent the landholdings of major lineages of Ulithi, on the one 
hand, and of Yap, on the other. There are eight districts in the atoll. 
The natives have no names for a district, either generic or specific, but 
they refer to them by stating the names of the chief islands within each. 
Thus, we may speak of Mogmog, Sorlen, Mangejang, Falalop, Losiep, Asor, 
Fassarai, and Lossau, as being districts. Within each district there are 
from one to seven other islands, some of which have never been inhabited 
while others became uninhabited recently. In fact, three of the districts 
today have no inhabitants whatsoever, but there is the possibility that 
with the recent ousting of the Japanese, who evacuated certain islands so 
that copra could be raised more abundantly there, and with health measures 
which will increase the population, these islands may come into their own 
again as places to live. As matters now stand, moreover, no district has 


*These feasts are not given on a moiety basis on Asor or Lossau, 
nor were they given on that basis on Sorlen and Mangejang, when those 
islands were inhabited. On these four islands, competition was between the 
sexes, 
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more than one village, but there is no reason why there could not, as in 
the past, be more. Districts are more fully discussed in the section on 


political organization. 


No group larger than a district exists on Ulithi, except of course 
for the maximum group itself. The people refer to the whole island as 
"Tamiulithi," an expression noted by some of the early Spaniards. 


Status and Social Stratification 


On Ulithi, status differences are simple and social stratification 
is weak. The most important factors operative here are age and sex, with 
kinship next, and political position and occupational skills occupying a 
lesser role. Ethnic factors create slight status differences. Wealth, 
ancestry, and religion play but a small part in the alignment of people in 
terms of superiority and subordination. On account of the weak character 
of status differences and stratification, the symbols accompanying them are 
virtually absent. As a people, the Ulithians contrast strongly with their 
close neighbors, the Yapese, where caste and class are paramount factors in 


the regulation of much of social life. 


Status is ascribed more than it is achieved. An individual has 
little to do with the creation of his social personality, though with 
increasing opportunities for education and travel, and the introduction of 
money through the sale of copra, individual effort has come to play a more 
important part. However, such effort is severely impeded by geographic, 
economic, and demographic limitations, so that in the foreseeable future 
there is no reason to suppose that individuality will ever play a much 
greater role in the achievement of status. 


Age status and sex status, as we have stated, play the greatest 
part in determining social personality. Being decided completely by bio- 
logical and physiological considerations, they cannot be changed by any 
act of the person or society. Therefore, for the Ulithian, status is over- 
whelmingly automatic and out of his hands. This fits in with the total 
configuration of the culture, with its emphasis on the submergence of the 


individual e 


Kinshiv is the third most important factor in deciding status. One 
is born into 6 certain family group, o lineages, and, as e result of this, a 
certain political district. These go far in determining the social person- 
ality. Position within the family and lineage go further still in deline- 
ating status. It determines whether one shall be one type of relative or 
another, with all that this implies for social behavior. It especially 
determines, too, whether one shall be a mal or tamcl, and this has political 


implications as well as kinship.'ones. 
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Political status is next in order of importance in shaping the 
general position of the individual. However, it is important to recognize 
that this is largely a function of the three previous factors--sex, age, 
and kinship. Men attain the status of malkaweiach as soon as they reach 
middle age, with only slight consideration being given to individual capa- 
cities. Women attain the status of fefelkaweiach even more automatically, 
for almost every middle-aged woman belongs to the feminine council, regard- 
less of other factors. Through kinship, certain men attain political 
position as heads of political districts and sawei groups. 


Occupational status is perhaps next in importance in determining the 
social personality or general status of the individual. While it is true 
that most men are able to carry on a fairly complete role in the division 
of labor, there is nevertheless a certain degree of specialization. Canoe- 
building, house-building, navigating, and magic are the leading specialties, 
with schoolteaching and medical aid--both recent innovations--coming close 
behind. 


Religion as a factor in contributing to the general status is, of 
course, important in that it determines whether one is a pagan or a Roman 
Catholic. The difference between the two, however, is not effective as a 
determinant of status because it is limited more to beliefs and worship 
than it is to the whole way of life. For while Christianity exerts a 
powerful appeal it has not greatly changed the behavior of the converts, 
especially since they continue to observe many pagan taboos out of respect 


for those who still adhere to the old religion. Even more important is 
the fact that many pagans, while not accepting Catholicism, have renounced 
many of their beliefs and given up a number of their practices, so that 
they do not show a sharp difference from those who are not pagans. Then, 
too, most of the natives who call themselves Christians have become con- 
verted only since 1937 or later and have had little contact with the 
instructions of the clergy. 


Place of birth plays a minor part in the make-up of the general 
status. Many of the women and men of the atoll have come from other 
islands, either as a result of marriage or because of typhoons in their 
own lands. Such persons are not regarded as aliens and are fairly well 
integrated. This is due in large measure to the fact that they come from 
Fais, Sorol, Woleai, Ngulu, and other islands bearing a close cultural and 
linguistic relationship to Ulithi, and that they have some kin ties with 
the Ulithians. Many of the latter have gone, in turn, to live on those 
islands, facilitating the breaking down of barriers. 


A good number of the factors which determine status in other 
societies are here absent. There are no classes or castes, although 
Ulithians as a people are regarded as a low-caste group by the Yapese. 
There are no sodalities. Neither are there, for all practical purposes, 
any racial hybrids. Significant differences in wealth are lacking. Cliques 
are present, but their force has not been determined and would probably be 
shown on inquiry to be subordinated to kinship factors. 


Stratification, which of course differs from status because it 
places individuals and groups in a position or superiority or subordination 
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with reference to one another, is minimal. It is based principally on the 
factors which determine status. Therefore, sex and age are the first and 
most important kinds of stratification, Here, women are definitely ranked 
below men. Older persons outrank younger ones. While true age groups do 
not exist, there is a fairly definite separation of people into five cate- 
gories, involving chronological age, and, to a much lesser extent, physio- 
logical age. All persons are Classed as babies, children, young men or 
women, middle-aged persons, and aged. Another way of expressing age rank- 
ing is through kinship status, where, as we have seen, the expressions 

iai mal and iai fefel, referring to one's older siblings, one's father or 
mother, or any male or female lineage mate of an ascending generation, imply 
that the terms are ones of respect towards certain consanguineal relatives 


of superior status. 


A slight degree of ethnic stratification exists on Ulithi. There 
is an immigrant group in the population made up of persons from some of the 
nearby Caroline Islands. Together, they form a good percentage of the popu- 
lation. These individuals almost all belong to islands which are politi- 
cally subordinate to Ulithi, and, in the sawei system, are considered to be € 
owned by certain lineages on the latter atoll. However, Ulithi exercises iA 
its political and sawei rights with great moderation, and it is not here, 
actually, that we must look to find the explanation for the subordinate 
position of the outlander, slight as it is. Rather, it is in the lack of 
adequate kin connections, with all that this implies for mutual aid and i 
rights to the use of land. The immigrants receive permission to work land ‘ 
only as a privilege, not as a right. These intrusive groups must now, how- * 
ever, be thought of as being in a pitiable condition. Racially, culturally, ‘i 
and linguistically they show but small differences from their neighbors. 
They are also united to them through intermarriage. They are able to work 
plots of land for their own use, paying a small rental with the fruits of 
these plots. They have no difficulty whatsoever in finding mates, and 
their children are quickly absorbed into the Ulithian scheme. In a matter 
of a few generations they are taken into the local lineages, and their 
origins are almost completely lost. We know that at present there does not 
_ survive on Ulithi a single lineage which may be considered indigenous to 
that atoll. Even the leading group, the Fasilus, comes from the outside, 
having replaced the Lamathakh people. The absorption of outsiders is 
recent enough so that the history of these changes is not completely for- 
gotten. We know that the people of the Hofalli sib, who came from far to 
the east, have taken over the Lamrui lineage of Ulithi, which is the 
second most important of all. The chief of the Lamrui group, while from 
an intrusive sib, is second only to the paramount chief in importance. So 
effective has the absorption of outsiders been that younger people, when 
Questioned, profess to know nothing about such matters. While some immi- 
grant groups tend to cluster on certain islands, they do not especially 
interact among themselves to the exclusion of other members of the com- 
munity. However, in view of the fact that lineages always preserve a 
certain unity of behavior and allegiances, a certain degree of inward 
cohesion is to be expected. 





With reference to Yap, the people of Ulithi are low-caste, When 
they go to Yap they must observe a whole set of rules which dictate the 
behavior expected of them. These involve restrictions on sexual intercourse, 
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marriage, certain foods, dress, language, and other matters. A Ulithian 
must bow low or crawl when he passes by a Yapese. The relationship also 
involves the exchange of certain goods, called sawei. When things are 
running smoothly, the inferior position of the people of Ulithi works no 
great inconvenience, but when the Yapese wish, they may make matters 
uncomfortable, supporting their displeasure with the threat of super- 
natural punishments, as well as natural ones. These relationships, which 
are quite involved, have been discussed in detail by the writer ina 


separate article.* 


Political Organization 


While political organization is characterized by simplicity, the 
structure is so interwoven with a parallel system of landownership districts 
that to separate the two requires careful attention. Moreover, the poli- 
tical organization is so rivalled by the kinship organization that it tends 


to become identified with it in many instances. 


Political power is gerontocratic, but only mildly so. Indeed, due 
to the fact that it rests in the hands of men, who, because of their age, 
are lineage chiefs, it tends to be remarkably democratic, for it includes 
representatives of all kin groups. Only in matters involving outside 
affairs, i.e., with respect to Yap, other native islands, and American 
authorities, is political jurisdiction ordinarily consigned to one man 
alone--the paramount chief. But actually, in such instances he does not 
originate orders; he merely passes them on from the outside to the chiefs 
of Ulithi, and they take whatever action is necessary to implement these 
orders. Even in internal affairs, the paramount chief originates no more 
than occasional orders. In fact, no chiefs, whether of political dis- 
tricts, territorial moieties, landownership districts, sawei districts, or 
lineages, exert arbitrary power. Moreover, judicial authority is virtually 


absent from political authority. 


Symbols of political authority are now completely lacking, but in 
the past it was the privilege of political chiefs to wear a special comb. 
If a chief were to visit Mogmog, however, from any island but Sorlen and 
Mangejang, he had to remove his comb for the time being. Lineage chiefs 
were entitled to wear a modified type of comb, in which the usual three 
prongs projecting outward were omitted. These chiefs, unless they actually 
lived on Mogmog, had to remove their combs when visiting there. Today, 
combs are purely ornamental, and, while they may be seen on various indi- 
viduals, particularly young men, they are never worn as a symbol of 
chieftainship. Their use is entirely optional. The more important chiefs, 
curiously enough, seldom wear them. Tattooing has never been a mark of 


*"Ulithi and the Outer Native World." 








authority. For example, M&lisou, the oldest and second most important 
chief of the atoll, bears no body markings whatsoever, and neither do 
certain of the other chiefs. As for the clothing worn by men in politi- 
cal authority, it resembles that worn by any other man, and, if anything, 
it is more simple; for chiefs, being older men, are not as vain about 
their dress as are younger ones. In the past, however, chiefs were 
entitled to wear a special loincloth called the machi, which had a totally 
different design woven into it than had the standard - fiber loincloth. The 
use Of this loincloth is said not to have been an absolute indicator of 
chieftainship, for at the time of initiation into adulthood, a boy was 
allowed to wear such a garment for a few days after the kifar. 


On the level of local government, the simplest political authority 
is that lodged with the family and the lineage. Each exerts great social 
control over its members and acts as an informal punitive body. In addi- 
tion, the lineage regulates marriage, land tenure, and varied other matters. 
The mal, who is the head of each lineage, is the agent for the administra- 
tion of whatever political power is held at this level. It is he who calls 
meetings of the lineage and presides at then. 


Higher up, we encounter the territorial moiety chiefs, or tamol, 
and higher still, the political district chiefs, also called tamol. These 
chiefs enter into the political picture only with respect to matters - 
involving inter-moiety or inter-district matters. In the administration 4 
of the community, it is another group which exercises authority. This 
group is the council of elders. 


The council of elders, whose members are singly and collectively 
known as malkaweiach, runs the everyday affairs of the village. This body 
is headed by a council head, known as a metang. He assumes office by virtue 
of membership in a particular lineage within one of the two moieties, or, 
where there are no moieties, in a traditional lineage of the community. 

It is interesting that the metang never belongs to the same lineage as that 
of the head of the community, nor does he belong to his moiety, if there 

are moieties. Whether this is done by design or not, the effect is that 

it gives the secondary moiety a power which counterbalances that denied it 
by virtue of the fact that the district chief is not drawn from it. Ordi- 
narily, assisting the council chief is a sub-council chief, who is second- 
in-charge and functions whenever the regular council head is indisposed or 
absent from the community. He, too, is known as a metang. The sub-chief, 
possibly to maintain symmetry of organization and balance of authority, 
belongs to a lineage within the moiety opposite the one to which the regular 
head belongs. In each community this system places the primary moiety chief 
and the sub-chief in one moiety, and the secondary moiety chief and the 
regular head, in the other, These relationships are brought out in Table 13. 
It will be observed that on Lossau, where moieties are absent and there is 
only one ‘ineage properly belonging to the island, there is only one metang, 
and he belongs to the same lineage as the district chief, as one might 
expect. On Sorlen and Mangejang, where more than one lineage is based, we 
find that the metang belongs to the lineage opposite to that of the chief 
of the primary lineage. This helps keep power balanced. But we do not 
find the sub-metang on these islands, despite the fact that moieties are 
present. The fact that neither island is now inhabited does not provide us 
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with an answer to this situation, for we are describing it as it existed 

in the recent past. As for Losiep, also uninhabited, we find two metang, 
where, on account of the fact that it is the home of a single lineage, we 
would expect but one. However, Losiep is very intimately linked with 
Falalop, and while its own lineage is Bugat Le Palap, that of the head 

met is Maiefang, a lineage localized on Falalop. Puzzling, however, is 
the fact that the sub-chief belongs to the Maitr lineage of Asor, These 
confusing facts could probably be understood if more were known about 
Losiep, which has been uninhabited longer than most islands. We know that 
often the traditional lineages are unable, through biological extinction, 
to supply chiefs and council heads, and we may be dealing here with sub- 
stitutions which even the natives have confused with the originals because 
of the absence for many years of a council on Losiep. The island of 
Fassarai presents special difficulties. Apparently we have here a newly- 
settled island which is developing in the direction of territorial moieties 
and separate lineages, though it was formerly under the jurisdiction of 
Mogmog and has only recently been given independent status. The data shown 
in Table 13 are tentative, for the natives themselves express confusion in 


the matter. 


The community council acts independently of the paramount or other 
chiefs, even though such men are members of the council. It meets several 
times a week, sometimes daily, in order to confer and reach decisions. Its 
deliberations are concerned with economic and political matters pertaining 
to the community. It regulates the policing of the island, the catching 
of fish, and other labor requiring communal cooperative effort. The council 
also acts on orders received from higher authority, either inspired by the 
paramount chief or relayed by him from outside sources. The man who pre- 
sides at the meeting is the metang. He allows free discussion by the 
members of the body, and is guided and corrected by them. But if he has a 
strong personality he may greatly influence the decisions which are ulti- 
mately agreed upon. Often, he shapes the agenda and the discussion along 
lines which he knows are the will of the district and moiety chiefs, but 
as a rule these chiefs are fairly passive and make no special effort to 
influence matters by virtue of their high office. Naturally, however, 
other council members value their opinions. 


The membership of the council is fairly simple. It is composed of 
certain male members of each village. The primary requirement is age, and 
the secondary requirement is ability. Young men are never admitted into 
the deliberations of the malkaweiach, unless they are district or moiety 
chiefs. They may, however, sit to one side as spectators, just as any 


other males may do. 


All meetings of the elders are held in the metalefal, which is 
sometimes alternately known as the fal le mal, or "men's house." Each 
house not only has its generic name but also a specific name. That on 
Mogmog is known as the Hafaleiang, that on Sorlen used to be the Hariovu, 


and so on. 


The number of men's houses has been gradually decreasing in numbers. 
Formerly, wherever there were moieties, there was an additional metalefal 
for each one, as well as a house for the whole village. Mogmog, for 
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example, used to have two other council houses. Falalop retains the old 
number, having one for each moiety, as well as one for the whole community. 
Moiety meetings were, of course, held in moiety houses. Formal councils 

for these moiety groupings no longer exist, for the men meet informally, 

and primarily for social purposes. It is said that in the past, the old 
men of the moiety would meet in their metalefal and discuss matters peculiar 
to their group. It is difficult to say how important such councils used to 
be, but it is impossible to discount the possibility that they regulated 
much economic, political, and recveational activity. 


The character of the men's houses has been altered somewhat in 
recent years as a result of the disappearance of the moiety houses. 
Formerly, the community house was restricted to meetings between chiefs. 
Nowadays it has taken over more general uses, at the same time retaining 
the old ones. Thus, while it is still used as a meeting place for the 
council, it has taken on some of the role of the old moiety metalefal. 
serves as a dormitory for unmarried youths, widowers, and guests. It is 
the scene of minor social and recreational activities. Almost invariably 
@ group of men and boys may be found about the house, either resting, talk- 
ing, or making a stab at some light work, such as repairing a net or making 
rope. The houses are cool, and, because of their comparative darkness, are 
almost free of flies. Men find them the most attractive places to while 


away the time. 


It 


The main metalefal on each island, in those cases where there are 


two or three, symbolizes the political sovereignty of that community. All 
visitors from other islands, within or without the atoll, are required to 
report here before proceeding any further when they come ashore. The visit- 
ing group reports in a body or through a representative, and must state the 
number of the people in the party, the purpose of the visit, and any spe- 
Cial news from the outside. The representative goes up to the metalefal 
and says to the "spirit" of the house, "Tor  kaptal wai!" After that, he 
gives his report. Should a visiting party fail to report, it is liable to 
punitive action, e.g., the destruction or confiscation of its canoes. A 
Canoe which has been confiscated may be redeemed by payment of an indemnity, 
such as turmeric, sails, and loincloths. However, adherence to the rules 

is so rigid that punishment is almost never necessary. It should be noted 
that no great inconvenience is created by the necessity for making these 
formal calls. The metalefal is always located at the best landing place on 
the beach. Moreover, one need not be concerned with seeking out someone to 
whom to report, for, in the unlikely event that there are no men in the 
vicinity, it 1s sufficient to state the required details to any boy, so long 
as he is old enough to comprehend and repeat the information to any later 
passers-by.who may see the visitors' canoe and make inquiry concerning it. 
As @ last resort, should there be no men or boys in the vicinity, the 
representative of the visitors enters the house, seats himself, and 
addresses the spirit of the house, stating their business in the same 
manner as if there were some one actually present to hear him. To be valid 
against reprisal, this gosture need not be witnessed; the visitors’ word 
that they have sent an agent to the house is deemed sufficient. 


The men's house is also important in the distribution of communal 
and ceremonial food. Thus, communal catches of fish are brought here to be 
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given out to all the people of the village. So are the first fruits and 
the food of the halarmal and ralirfefel. These distributions are always 
made in the area before the front end of the house. 


Turning from the community to the whole atoll, we see that poli- 
tical administration is in the hands of eight district chiefs. Table 14 
may be consulted for a list of the districts over which each chief has 
jurisdiction. It will be seen that these districts are not the same as 
those shown in Table 9, which lists landownership districts; nor are they 
coincident with sawei districts.* The first type of district is based on 
territorial considerations, the second on kinship considerations, and the 


third on caste considerations. 


Since each of the eight districts occupies a definite rank with 
respect to the others, some chiefs are subordinate to others. At the top 
is the paramount chief at Mogmog, who belongs to the Lamthakh lineage. 
When he issues an order, he first makes it known to the head of the Lamrui 
moiety, who passes it on to the metang. The latter then issues the order 
to Sorlen, and Sorlen passes it on to Mangejang. The latter then relays 
it on simultaneously to three district chiefs--those at Falalop, Fassarai, 
and Lossau; but of these, Falalop has slightly higher rank. Falalop then 
transmits the order on to Losiep and Asor. In this chain of authority, the 
men who carry the orders from one island to another are called rat. Such 
men may be regarded as messengers. The first rat would be the head of the 
men's council on Mogmog, since it is actually he who contacts the chief in 
Sorlen. The latter also has a role as rat, for he passes the order on to 
Mangjang. The chiefs of the four lowest ranking districts do not serve as 
rat because the orders they receive arrive simultaneously and the chain of 
authority terminates with them. Figure 4 illustrates the chain of autho- 
rity among the districts of Ulithi Atoll.** It will be noted that on 
Falalop the two leading lineages have equal status. This unique situation 
cannot be explained. The precise reason for ranking chiefs is not clear, 
for such islands as Sorlen and Mangejang, which are comparatively small, 
outrank larger ones, particularly Falalop. The answer to the problem seems 
lost in the past, but it may be related to the time of appearance of new 
lineages, either by cleavage or immigration. 


A district chief of course controls more than the village in which 
he lives. He controls the whole island as well as lesser islands, as was 
indicated in Table 14. These smaller islands are not ranked within the 


district. 


*Tables of sawei districts may be consulted in the author's, 
"Ulithi and the Outer Native World." 


**Tn order to avoid complicating an already involved matter, the 
Chain of authority used to relay orders from Yap has riot been discussed. 
This chain involves more islands than the one which relays orders originat- 
ing on Mogmog, and the sequence is somewhat different. The reader is 
referred to the author's article, "Ulithi and the Outer Native World," for 
& schematic representation of this arrangement for the diffusion of orders. 
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It should be borne in mind that actually the districts of Sorlen, 
Mangejang, and Losiep, are not inhabited. The disturbance of the histori- 
cal state of affairs did not come about through internal developments but 
pecause of direct intervention by the Japanese, who felt that certain 
--$glands should be evacuated so as to facilitate the production of copra by 
the natives. This has caused a modification in the chain of authority 
depicted in the schematic form in the chart. Orders are passed along with 


more informality than before. 


A district chief, as such, does not have the right of eminent 
domain over the land which he controls politically. However, a district 
chief may simultaneously be a landownership chief, and some of the area 
which he administers politically may coincide with that over which he 
exercises the right of eminent domain. Of the nine men who are district 
chiefs, including the two with equal status on Falalop, four are also 
landownership chiefs while five are not. 


Succession to chieftainship is matrilineal, and the position goes 
to the oldest member of the lineage, subject to approval by Yap. Not ali 
lineages, of course, furnish district chiefs. There are but nine which do, 
and they are always either those which head the primary moiety of the 
district or, if there are no moieties in the area, those which are the 


sole lineages or the leading ones. 


Succession to the paramount chieftainship, which is connected with 
the Lamathakh lineage, does not today have ritual features; but in the 


recent past the process took on a formal character. At that time, the 


members of the lineage held a meeting and decided upon a new chief. This 
decision was practically automatic, but in case the oldest member of the 
lineage was inept or incapacitated, he might be passed over. After the 
selection had been made, the paramount chief of Gagil district on Yap was 
notified and his approval obtained. He would withhold consent only in 

case the candidate was downright incompetent, in which event he would hin- 
self name the successor to the dead chief. After the new tamol had been 
officially endorsed, the leading moiety chiefs of Sorlen and Mangejang were 
notified, and they sent out orders for a meeting of all other chiefs and 
lineage heads throughout the atoll. The meeting was held, not to approve 
of the new chief, but to witness his installment at a sacred ceremony. The 
Chiefs and headmen gathered in a circle in front of the atoll-wide metalefal 
of Mogmog, called the Roléng. The spectators, who were always males, sat 
behind them. In the middle of the circle were seated the two chiefs from 
Sorlen and Mangejang. On this occasion, they alone were allowed to wear 
the combs which distinguished chieftains from others. To the comb they 
added the feathers of a black bird called the hataf. By prearrangement, 
one or the other would officiate. The now paramount chief would also be 
placed in the center of the circle with these two men. The tamol acting 

as master of ceremonies would begin the ritual by holding up a machi type 
loincloth above his head and, addressing Idlulep, the great spirit of the 
Sky-World, and Solal, the great spirit of the Earth-World, would announce 
to them that a new chief was being installed. He would ask these two 

great spirits to give long life to the chief, if he ruled well, but to 
Cause his death if he ruled badly, so that he could be replaced by one mre 
worthy than he. The ceremony was brief. This simple gesture and these few 
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words inducted the chief into his new office, at the same time transforming 
him into a sacred individual who henceforth lived a life apart. He would 
take the loincloth, but he was not permitted to wear it. However, he could 
dispose of it as he saw fit. Often he would send it to the paramount chief 
of Gagil district on Yap as a token of goodwill. Nowadays this ceremony, 


pagen in character, has been abandoned. 


We have stated that the new paramount chief acquired a different 
ritual status when he was inducted. For five years, he was forbidden to 
have sexual intercourse, some of the chiefs electing to extend this to ten 
years in order to demonstrate their asceticism. In the case of old men it 
is obvious that this taboo did not work as much hardship as in the case of 
younger men. During the period of taboo the chief could not share his food 
with anyone else. After that, he was allowed to share it only with the 
four great magico-religious specialists--the rebwe, serawi, vonee and 
peli. At no time could he eat food prepared by women who were still in the 
menarche. One kind of fish, hathekh, was reserved exclusively for hin, 
except that people not living on Mogmog might eat it so long as they made 
semi-annual "first-fruit" presentations of this fish to him. It was for- 
bidden for anyone to share the drinking water, coconuts, palm toddy, 
tobacco, turmeric, and hair oil employed by him. The only persons allowed 
to gather the palm toddy used by the paramount chief were the four major 
religious specialists, for only they were allowed to touch his trees. No 
one was permitted to sleep in the chief's house, except his wife, but even 
this was not permitted during the period of taboo against intercourse. No 
one, except the four religious specialists and the old woman who cooked the 
food, were allowed to enter his house. No one was permitted to touch his 
person during the period of taboo, but even after that he might not be 
touched by children, young men, or women of menstrual age. No one could 
walk past him in an erect posture: they had to crouch or crawl, calling 
out at the same time, "Soro! Soro}" All persons were forbidden to climb 
any tree near where he might be, for that would cause them to be higher 
in elevation than he--a situation which would offend against the lofty and 
sacred position which he now occupied. The paramount chief was himself 
forbidden to climb trees or work during the five-year period of taboo. 
However, he was allowed to fish. He could not dance, except solo, during 
this time. After the period of taboo had ended, he was permitted to 
indulge in group dances, so long as he was careful not to allow himself to 
be touched by anyone ordinarily forbidden to do so. Nowadays the sacred 
character of the paramount chief has been lost. The present chief, 
Wegelmar, did not undergo the ceremony of installation at the Roléng, nor 
must he observe special taboos. He is a Roman Catholic, 
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As we would expect, law is wholly customary and crescive on Ulithi. 
It consists entirely of the traditional rules of behavior which have ori- 
ginated during the development of the society. Furthermore, it is com- 
pletely uncodified, and sanctions are unorganized and supernatural, rather 
than organized and judicial. Justice is completely lacking in formality 
end institutionalization, so that there is no legal procedure whatsoever. 


The great simplicity which characterizes law reflects the fact © 
that the areas of conflict and disturbance are relatively few. If anything, 
dysphoria has decreased with the passage of time and law is becoming even 
simpler than it used to be. The precise reasons for this are unknown, but 
it is a statement made time and again by the natives, who themselves think 
that Christianity and westernization are the responsible factors. 


Of course, the key to native law is to be found in the structure of 
the society and the nature of the way of life, for the existing relation- 
ships of its members have been worked out during the passage of many years. 
Since these relationships are primarily personal and kinship in character, 
the system of law reflects their influence, as we shall see. 


Aside from habituation, pressure to conform to the law is due 
mostly to fear of social and supernatural sanctions and to the necessity 
for reciprocity in social behavior. The native dreads ostracism and social 
disapproval; he craves the approbation of his fellowmen. He greatly dreads 
the loss of reciprocal aid which might result from unapproved behavior, for 
face-to-face economic interdependence is a prime feature of life on the 
atoll. In fact, so dependent is the individual on the cooperation and 
friendship of those about him that he would not long survive if he were set 
apart from others. The pressure to conform is especially felt within the 
family, and there is a deeply ingrained respect for parental authority. 
This feeling is supplemented by a keen desire to be well thought of by one's 
parents and siblings, as well as relatives in general. In return for con- 
formity, the family offers food, clothing, shelter, affection, companion- 
ship, status, and property rights. 


Perhaps 4& major means of inducing conformity in others is for one 
to set an example. When communal work is being performed, it is often the 
older men who set the pace. At any rate, even though they may not be as 
strong as younger men, they do the best they can. It is not an unusual 
Sight to see the paramount chief, despite his age, position, and paralysis, 
weeding his gardens or helping to sail a canoe. The oldest man on the 
atoll, a native called I&ch, still makes himself useful wherever he can, 
despite his ninety-odd years. The council chiefs on all the islands are 
expected to show younger men the way. It is traditional that a metang 
should work harder than anyone else. So esteemed are old men that mothers 
are continually reminding their children that if they behave and conform 
they will become malkaweiach when they grow up. 
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Outright threats are also important as a way of inducing conformity. 
Children are told not to steal, quarrel, beg, trespass, indulge in sex play, 
or commit incest, else they will be beaten or deprived of a meal. Threats 
are also made against young men and women, who are told that they must do 
nothing to bring disgrace upon the family. At every point. when the indi- 
vidual is about to commit a breach of customary norms, he is warned of the 
consequences. 












Praise and rewards, although they are present, especially in the 
earlier stages of the life cycle, are not prominent in influencing indi- 
viduals to conform. It is expected that the knowledge that one has done 
the right thing is its own reward. Consequently, old persons are sparing 
in their praise of young people. 










One would be hard pressed to find much social deviation on Ulithi. 
The most common motives are greed and sexual jealousy. People covet land, 
food, and the love of members of the opposite sex. It is perhaps these 
three factors which are the greatest source of in-group conflict. Poverty 
does not enter into the picture, for there are few differences in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Rather, perhaps, it is the subsistence level at which 
people live which causes them to transgress occasionally. Perhaps if there 
were less confusion regarding the hereditary transmission of land rights, 
some amount of deviation would be removed. But the contribution of social 
factors to the frequency of deviation is comparatively slight. 














Perhaps the chief type of deviant is the juvenile offender. It 
would be wrong to characterize the small-scale depredations and thefts of 
children as juvenile delinquency, for this is undoubtedly too harsh an 
expression when referring to Ulithians. The next most common deviant is 
the person who poaches on another's land for the purpose of removing plant 
foods. Other deviants are few in number. In this mscellaneous class we 
may put those individuals who deviate through lack of comprehension between 
right and wrong. By this we mean those who are mentally incompetent. The 
natives themselves assert that stupidity and insanity are strong con- 
tributors to asocial behavior. But they understand that the people who are 
so afflicted may not be held responsible for their acts. For example, they 
do not condemn the acts of a young man by the name of Maielemakh who, when 
he becomes manic, strikes his father, pursues women in a vicious manner, 
disobeys orders to work, damages property, and menaces children with fish- 
ing spears. Nor do they condemn the old woman, Hatangel, who steals, 
spreads falsehoods, refuses to share food, and does not participate in 
cooperative labor. Her delinquencies are attributed to psychic factors, 
for she has been odd ever since attaining middle age. So infrequent is 
deviation that the acts of these mentally irreponsible people stand out 
above those of all others as violations of the rules of society. There are 
those who are less industrious, less virtuous, and less conservative than 
their neighbors, but they may hardly be classed as habitual deviants. It 
is noteworthy that in the remembered history of Ulithi, only one person has 
ever been imprisoned by the government in control, and in that case--a boy 
with tubercular cervical glands who refused to continue working for the 
Jepanese--he was completely blameless. 


















The primary type of offense is the tort. Crimes, i.e., offenses 
against the community, are not recognized as such. It is acknowledged, 
however, that some deviations harm the whole community, while others affect 
only private persons. But this distinction is not carried over to the 
extent that different sanctions are imposed in one case and not in the 
other, for there are no public sanctions, except of a diffuse character, 
whereas some of the private ones are more explicit. 


Sins, or the violation of sacred interdicts, are infrequent, either 
by pagan or Christian standards. On occasion, a pagan will run counter to 
a supernatural prohibition, but this is rare. Christians frequently break 
pagan taboos, but this is not to be considered as a sin, for the natives 
themselves say that there cannot be a true sin unless the offender exists 
in the same ritualistic world as does the taboo which he has violated. 
Nevertheless, out of consideration for those who are pagans, certain taboos 
are observed by Christians. They do not cook certain shell fish on the 
beach, for pagans believe that this will bring on a tidal wave. Their 
women remain in confinement at the im&l iptél during their periods of 
menstruation because, it is said, a pestilence of ants will follow upon 4 
violation of the taboo. When walking past the east side of the men's 
house on Mogmog, no one carries a burden on his shoulders as this would 
incur the wrath of the great spirit, Iongolap. The east side is adjacent 
to the site of the Roléng, which used to be the atoll-wide metalefal. 
Christians also observe the taboo against entering the sacred garden if 
they have recently been involved in certain mortuary activities, 6.g., 


washing the body of a corpse or digging a grave, or if they have had 

coitus during the night or defecated during the day. Since pagans believe 
that these particular taboos would, if violated, affect the whole community, 
Christians feel that they ought to show proper respect for their feelings. 


Regarding liability, we have already made note of the fact that it 
is believed that the mentally diseased or retarded are not responsible for 
violations of law. They are said to be incapable of distinguishing right 
from wrong. In some cases, children are also excused from responsibility 
for their acts, depending on the age of the child and the offense committed. 
If a child transgresses within his family, he is held responsible for his 
act. If he transgresses against a neighbor, it is his parents who are held 
liable. But if he is too young to know right from wrong, he may not be 
held culpable, except that parents often give a gift to an injured party 
to indicate their regret for the act of the child. 


There are cases where an individual transgresses the law involun- 
tarily or unconsciously, in which case he is not held responsible. Should 
& man accidentally damage a canoe belonging to another man, or break a 
borrowed knife unintentionally, or injure a bystander while lifting a heavy 
object to his shoulders, he is considered blameless. In fact, in some 
Cases the injured party is believed to be the victim of a spirit or some 
other supernatural cause. 


Should a man's dog or other animal damage another's garden, commit 
& nuisance there or in his house, steal food, or bite a person, the owner 
is held responsible for the act. Should the injured party or a third party 





be found to have contributed to the offense committed by the animal, such 
as teasing it or unleashing it when it is tied, it is he rather than the 


owner who is liable. 


A chief is no less responsible for his acts than is any other 


person, If anything, being expected to be a model of proper comportment, 


any breach of the law on his part is regarded as doubly serious. 


The sanctions which are applied on Ulithi are almost entirely 
indirect, diffuse, and negative. The individual is seldom motivated to 
conform through fear of direct, specific action, e.g., mutilation, killing, 
torture, confinement, and the like. Capital punishment is totally absent. 
There has not been an instance of the taking of life within the memory of 
any man now alive. Corporal punishment, except in the case of children, is 
unknown, though it has existed in the past. Property sanctions are lacking, 
except that a man guilty of offending another man may offer him a small 
gift as a token of repentance and goodwill. Formal fines, damages, and 
confiscation are completely absent, but the injured party may in anger go 
to the offender's house, destroy some of his property, and take away some- 
thing of value. These sanctions, however, are largely hypothetical, for 
however much they may have been applied in former years, they have not been 
invoked in recent ones. It is not here, then, that we must look if we hope 
to find what it is that so impresses itself on the mind of the individual 
that he guards against committing offenses against his fellow members of 


society. 


Supernatural, or ritual, sanctions do, however, have much to do 
in curbing unapproved behavior. For the pagan, these sanctions operate 
when any sort of customary prohibition is violated, but they are especially 
operative when the prohibition is a taboo. In any case, the people of 
Ulithi believe that certain breaches are automatically followed by painful 
consequences which do not have their origin in purposeful and apparently 
human intervention; therefore, they must be attributed to supernatural 


causes. 


Magical specialists must be especially careful to guard against 
ritual sanctions, for they are surrounded more than anyone else by taboos. 
Under most circumstances, they may not eat certain foods, touch a corpse, 
dig a grave, come into contact with a menstruating woman, or have sexual 
intercourse. Offenders are punished in various ways, but especially by 
lack of success in their operations. Thus, they make false predictions, 
fail to create an abundant supply of fish for the community, lose control 
Over typhoons, bungle the treatment of disease, and are bested in fighting 
against the magic of enemy sorcerers. They may become stricken with 
disease for their failure to observe taboos, or they may have any number 


of other things happen to them. 


But it is not the sacred specialists alone who are surrounded by 
taboos. Ordinary people, if they are pagans, must observe a large number 
of them in their daily lives, especially prohibitions pertaining to 
menstruation, food, mourning, and the sacred garden. It is considered that 
offenders in matters involving such taboos will be punished by automatic 
sanctions derived from supernatural sources. They are especially plagued 


with disease. 





The ritual sanctions of the pagan world are not always inevitable, 
for punishment may be averted by taking various actions. One may perforn, 
or have performed for him, special magic, especially of the type associated 
with the bwhlebwSl. He may ask the aid of his ancestral ghosts or of 
Marespa, who is a sort of patron ghost for the whole atoll, He asks thom 
to intervene against the vengeance of the spirits, especially the deity 
Idlulep, who presides over the Sky-World. He entreats them to restore good 
luck. In making his requests, he is careful to make proper offerings. On 
account of changes which have recently come about in the culture of the 
people, the efficacy of these entreatments is less ardently believed in 
than before, but the fear of supernatural punishment is still presant among 


pagans. 


In the Christian world, the things which one may do to avert 
punishment are well known and need not be repeated here. However, while 
confession and prayer are fully utilized, fasting and the giving of gifts 
are seldom resorted to. Christians have not entirely rid themselves of 
the feeling that pagan supernatural retributions may still retain meaning, 
but there is no evidence that they take steps to avert punishment from this 
direction, But they do go about life with one eye cocked towards the fear 


of Hell and the other the hope of Heaven. 


The general effect of negative sanctions is preventive rather than 
punitive. In any case, they are never imposed for the purpose of compen- 
sating the injured party. Through the constant application of expressions 
of social disapproval, the individual becomes so conditioned to the 


behavior required of him that the mere idea of nonconformity is almost 
automatically stifled before it can gain headway in the mind of a potential 


offender. 


Positive sanctions have the same quality of diffuseness as negative 
ones, with a few exceptions. For instance, a pagan canoe-captain and his 
crew are rewarded after a successful voyage to a distant island by a small 
sacred feast called a hatheri. But such positive expressions of approval 
are rare. Most social approval expresses itself in goodwill and passive 


approbation. 


If we attempt to list and define crimes and their punishments, we 
are faced with a certain degree of difficulty arising out of the fact that 
there is little in the way of precedent. from which to draw upon for a 
thorough analysis. Vilations of customary law are so infrequent and so 
mild that their punishment is correspondingly attenuated. In most of the 
discussion which follows, it is well to bear in mind that both the crimes 
and the punishments are largely hypothetical, but appropriate notation is 
made by the author when this is the case. 


We can only conjecture as to the punishment for murder, for such a 
Crime has never been committed within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
Possibly, in such an event, the murderer would be killed in retaliation by 
the dead person's brothers. They would do so with impunity, for the con- 
munity would feel that the offender had been given his just deserts. As an 
alternative, if the murderer were not put to death, he might be expected to 
work for the rest of his life to support the dead man's family to compensate 











for the loss of services they would have suffered. For this reason, the 
murderer might even be adopted into the family of the deceased. But 
Ulithians find it hard to believe that such a crime could occur in their 
own society, where everyone is bound together by close ties of friendship, 
consanguinity, and affinity. They do not have a specific word for mrder, 


They only know about it by hearsay. 


Accidental homicide, too, has never occurred within living memory, 
so there is little that can be said regarding the sanctions which might or 
might not follow. Apparently, the taking of life is so foreign to the 
culture of the people that there is no tradition that it has ever occurred. 
The only stories which make reference to it are the folk-tales, many of 
which have been imported from other areas and are therefore not typical. 


As for what would happen if a person were to attempt to commit 
suicide or attempt to commit homicide, the record is blank. In all cases 
where a person has endeavored to kill himself, he has been successful; so 
we cannot say what might have happened if he had survived the effort. 
There have been three such attempts in the remembered history of the 
atoll. It is conjectured that if the persons involved had lived, they 
would have been admonished in a kindly manner and shown how harmful would 
be the consequences of such an act to their loved ones. The latter might 
not only suffer great grief, but they might be exposed to the ridicule of 
the rest of the community. Certainly, they would suffer economic loss. 
Instead of being punished, then, and in addition to being shown the evils 
of his attempt, the would-be suicide would be comforted and everything 
done to try to make life seem worth living. Though Catholics have been 
told by missionaries that a suicide suffers in the hereafter for his folly, 
the threat of punishment in either the Christian Hell or the pagan Sky- 
World is not seriously offered as a deterring sanction. 


Abortion and infanticide are not known ever to have been committed. 
If either were to occur, the offender would probably be looked upon with 
grave disapproval by the community, and particularly by the close relatives 
of the parents of the child. In case one of the spouses had not known of 
the act, or disapproved of it when he discovered it, Ulithians say that a 


divorce would undoubtedly follow. 


As far as supernatural sanctions are concerned, if one willfully ef 
takes the life of another there is the danger, as in all cases of crime, 3} 
that the great spirit, I&lulep, will seck to punish the offender. | 
Catholics, of course, believe that God will do the same. 


Offenses against the person, while infrequent, may be spoken of in 
slightly less hypothetical terms. Punishment for assavlt and mayhem would 
take the form of social disapproval and, for want of a better term, private 
indemnity. The relatives of the offender would present certain gifts-- ‘ 
turmeric, loincloths, belts, and so on--to the parents of the injured party. 
However, this is not done as a formal obligation. It is conceived of as a 
way of forestalling retaliation and of re-establishing harmonious relations 
between the parties in question, The intent of the act, then, is as much to 
prevent as to indemnify. It serves to acknowledge culpability and to demon- 
strate contrition. The relatives of the offender will also do all they can 
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It should be emphasized, however, 
that such offenses against the person are infrequent, and to most Ulithians 
they are known only by hearsay. : 


Sorcery, @ more subtle type of offense against the person, is not 


to heal the injuries done to the victim. 


punished either formally or directly. It is not extensively practiced 
today, and in any case it is done in great secrecy. Should it be dis- 
covered, the intended victim can do nothing but fortify himself with 
counter-sorcery and amulets, If a sorcerer, or any man who is the patron 
of a sorcerer, is discovered, he is coldly treated by his fellowmen and 
denied a share in the catches of fish caught by private effort; but since 
the offense is not one against the whole community, he is not cut off from 
a share in the communal catches. Since cases of sorcery are hard to dis- 
cover, the known instances are extremely rare, so that black magic cannot 
be said to play much part in the problem of law. However, pagans believe 
that supernatural sanctions may be invoked against sorcerers and their 
clients. Id&lulep may become angered. For this reason, some pagans are 
deterred from resorting to the practice, though fear of exposure is a 
greater deterrent. Christians do not perform sorcery, as it is forbidden 
by the Church. More effective than this, however, is the fact that they 
have no confidence in its efficacy. It is probable that few persons, 
either Christian or pagan, practice black magic today. 


Sexual and marital offenses show a far greater frequency than any 
of those discussed up to this point. But these offenses narrow down to 
virtually one alone--adultery. Aside from general social disapproval, the 
offending parties, if both are married, are subject to the possibility of 
@ severe scolding or even a beating from their respective mates. If only 
one is married, that person may be berated or beaten by his or her spouse, 
and the other person may receive no more than a friendly warning. An 
unmarried partner to an adulterous liaison is regarded with less severity 
by society than is a married one. Cases of adultery are usually settled 


in an amicable way if they are first offenses. 


Incest, known as waswis, is regarded as more serious than adultery, 
yet the sanctions imposed are mild. The parents of the siblings, should 
it be a brother and a sister who are involved, may upbraid and beat the 
children, but little more. Special efforts, beyond those already existing, 
are not made to keep them apart in the future, Should a parent and a child 
commit incest, the other parent becomes angered and may attempt to beat both 
offenders, and a divorce may ensue. The general community does not concern 
itself much with incest, considering it to be a domestic matter. At most, 
it resorts to private ridicule. This can be very powerful, however, when 
it is arn incestuous marriage that is involved, for it results in a certain 
degree of ostracism. As one moves towards the outer fringes of prohibited 
relationships, the sanctions against incestuous sex relations are consi- 


derably attenuated. 


Certain sex offenses--fornication, seduction, and rape--are regarded 
with such mildness that they go unpunished, being scarcely regarded as 
crimes. Other offerses--sodomy, bestiality, prostitution, and so on--are 
unknown on Ulithi. Dssertion is hardly to be classed as an offense, for if 
the deserter remains within the atoll the desertion is considered to be a 








means Of divorce. If he goes to another island outside the atoll, the 
matter is more serious, for the abandoned spouse suffers the inconvenience 
of not knowing whether the desertion is temporary or not. As for divorce, 
society imposes no sanctions, except that among Christians it is not recog- 
nized as valid if the marriage was performed by a priest. 


In any type of sexual offense, whether it involves adultery or 
incest, the threat of supernatural sanctions is always present. Pagans 
believe that the ancestral ghosts or Iululep may cause the offenders to 
sicken and, perhaps, die. But where the offense concerns a couple not 
involved in either adulterous or incestuous liaison, little, if any- 
thing at all, is done by supernatural forces to punish the partners. 


Theft, known as paraf, occurs only on a petty scale. It usually 
consists of stealing plant foods from another's land, appropriating a 
person's knife or tobacco, and the like. The boundary line between inten- 
tional stealing and accidental poaching or borrowing is difficult to dis- 
tinguish, and for this reason the guilty party is hard to apprehend. As 
for stealing from a man's house, it is almost unknown. There were more 
thieves, machog, it is said, in the old days than now. The reason may be 
due to Christianization, for this has brought supernatural pumishment to 
the fore; whereas pagans could disregard such a type of threat. Theft is 
ordinarily punished with the mildest of sanctions. The guilty party is 
regarded in a poor light by the community, and his family may chastise him. 
As for the injured party, he does no more than pay a visit to the thief, 
take back the stolen article or goods, and issue a friendly warning. But 
he is just as often apt to tell the thief to keep what he has stolen, know- 
ing that this will always serve as a reminder to him of his guilt. A 
repeated offender will possibly be beaten by his father or his older 
brother. His family may deprive him of food for a day or two. The family 
feels that it is of great concern to itself if it has a thief in its midst, 
for it is the family which is held to blame by society, which maintains 
that a well-raised child will not grow up to steal. A thief is not punished 
by society, however, and he is not deprived of participation in or the 
benefits of communal activities. In any case, he is not taken to task by 
a chief or other delegated representative of the community. 


Children are by far the most common offenders with regard to 
thievery, but their thefts are trivial. Nevertheless, these are regarded 
by their parents as being serious enough to merit a whipping or a severe 
scolding. More than this, nothing is done. It is said that about two- 
score years ago a youth who had thieved was tied to a tree by his two older 
brothers and beaten because his offense was habitual. This lesson served 
its purpose, for he never stole again. Since that time, nothing as drastic 
as this has ever been resorted to in order to punish a thief. 


Trespass, when it is a matter of unwarranted entering into a man's 
house, is not looked upon in a good light; but it is considered to be more 
@ breach of good manners than a crime. The trespasser may be questioned 
by the owner as to the reason for his act. As for trespassing on another's 
land, there is no offense committed, for all land is unfenced and open for 
anyone to walk through. Of course, certain sacred areas are taboo. These 
include the men's house, in the case of women, and the women's house, in 
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the case of men. Trespassers upon such lands are warned not to repeat 
their offense. Ritual sanctions are not believed by pagans to result from 
the breaking of these taboos, except in the case of sacred specialists, 
who may sicken and die if they do so. Christians do not believe that there 


is supernatural punishment for intruding on taboo areas. 


Political offenses are completely lacking, except for minor insub- 
ordination against the men's council. The punishment consists merely of 
social disapproval. Insubordination against the paramount chief is almost 
unknown, This is especially true because there are few ways open to 4 
person to demonstrate disobedience, for the most such a chief can do is ask 
someone to communicate a message, transport him in a canoe, have a woman 
make him a loincloth, or perform similar services. As for ordinary chiefs, 
they have no power to command, so that there can be no insubordination 
against them. In former times, it is said, they had more power and could 
invoke supernatural punishments, such as sickness, accidents, or even death 


against offenders. 


Social offenses are minor except that indolence and noncooperation, 
since they may undermine the whole economic structure, are viewed as 
serious matters. Offenders meet with the strong disapproval of the whole 
community, for a person who does not do his share hurts everyone and not 
himself or his family alone. The men's council may go so far as to call 
an indolent person before it and give him a dressing down. No corporal 
punishment is administered, but the guilty party is strongly conscious of 
the avoidance which he encounters when he attempts to interact with his 


neighbors. 


Lying, khachapar, is infrequent. The people are so sensitive to 
lies that they guard against their commission, either by themselves or 
others, and, for fear that they may be regarded as deliberate falsehoods, 
they will go far out of their way to rectify innocently-intended errors. 
Lies are usually of trivial character;seldom do they involve grave matters. 
A child who lies is punished or scolded by his parents, and an older person 
is taken aside by his relatives and given a scolding. The community does 
not involve itself with the punishment of liars, but it demonstrates its 
disapprobation of habitual liars by mild expressions of censure. 


Drunkenness is infrequent, and when it occurs it is usually on a 
dignified and jovial plane. Before the taking over of the atoll by the 
Japanese, intoxication was unknown. It was not realized that an intoxi- 
cant could be made of palm toddy, or felubwa. After fermentation began to 
be practiced, the drink, known in its alcoholic state as hachi or sake, 
spread rapidly in use. Drunkenness was most common when a Japanese 
meteorological station of about five men existed on Asor. At that time, 
the natives procured beer and other foreign intoxicants from them, although 
it was forbidden by law. Nowadays, they must rely entirely on hachi, and 
this sets a great limit on their consumption of alcohol, for too much labor 
is involved in its manufacture. Sobriety has further been fostered by the 
attitude of the chiefs, who urge drinking in moderation, so as to avoid 
brawls and other undesirable consequences. The women of the community, too, 
have imposed a restraining influence, and have wieldedthe threat of divorce 
over husbands who drink to excess. However, this threat has never been 

















carried out. On the island of Fassarai, the metang recently began to 

shirk his duties because of excessive preoccupation with hachi, and, to 
terminate his delinquency, a group of young men secretly banded together 
and cut down all his palm toddy trees. This curbed his drinking. He asked 
only that he be allowed to taper off gradually. There is no doubt that 
drunkenness, while not now a problem on Ulithi, could get out of hand if 
alcoholic drinks were more easily obtainable. 





Quarrelsomeness occurs mostly among young women. Their relatives 
take quarreling persons aside and give them a heart-to-heart talk, while 
the community expresses its disapproval in diffuse ways. 


Persons who commit nuisances are criticized by the council of 
elders, who may call the offender into a meeting and speak to him. Black 
magic may be employed against persons who defecate on another person's 
land. If the offender is a child, corrective measures are taken by his 
parents. 


In view of the foregoing remarks, it is obvious that sanctions are 
marked by great informality, but there is a special custom which deserves 
separate discussion because of its bizarre nature and unrestrained charac- 
ter. This is the song called the ham&th. When a man has offended a woman, 
or vice versa, the injured party collects together some friends of the same 
sex and composes a scurrilous song against the person. The song is sung 
at a dance, also called the ham&th, which, however, must be understood as 
having other significances not connected with vengeance, for, as will be 
explained in a later section, it has a sacred character and is used to 
avert typhoons and other calamities. An example will probably serve best 
to show the exact way in which the hamath may be used to impose a penalty 
on an offender. A woman on Mogmog desired vengeance against a man by the 
name of Marakh. She had a group of women compose a song disparaging him. 
They sang it at the haméth dance which at that time was being given for 
Mangi, the daughter of the paramount chief, who was undergoing the ritual 
connected with the first menstruation.* Marakh was in the audience of men, 
and he heard himself addressed as lazy--a man who preferred to eat chickens 
instead of catching fish. The song taunted him in other ways, too, saying 
that he went about indiscriminately tickling women's vaginas and that he 
had an overgrown penis. Later, Marakh, who did not know who had inspired 
the song against him, went about secretly inquiring as to the identify of 
the woman. He succeeded in learning it, and had his male friends compose 
& song in retaliation. This song warned her not to compose any more songs 
against him or he would have bad things to say about her, too--the size of 
her vagina, her love affairs, and so on. This was enough to silence the 
woman, However, her song had had its effect, and Marakh thenceforth 
improved his conduct towards his family and towards society in general. 
Sometimes the haméth dances are repeated back and forth over a period of 
many weeks. When the identity of the original instigator is unknown, the 
_ Other party is forced to retaliate against women or men in general, depend- 
ing on the sex of the persons involved. The ham&th has not been used in 
the past few years as a measure for imposing sanctions. 


There are certain regulations which may loosely be termed matters 
of etiquette, and to violate them brings down censure of varying degrees. 





*Mangi is the "Princess Kalara" who was killed when the Americans 
landed on Ulithi in September of 1944, 
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Some rules of etiquette are actually taboos in origin, but they have lost 
much of their supernatural significance, and we shall lump them together. 
Mention has already been made of the taboos against carrying a load while 
passing on the east side of the metalefal, cooking certain shell-fish, 
entering the sacred garden after one has defecated or had intercourse, and 
leaving the menstrual house before one's period has ended. Other things 
which may not be done are: raising or lowering a sail when the canoe is 
over the reef; poling a canoe while in a standing instead of a squatting 
position when it is directly in front of the metalefal; shouting or running 
in the village; shouting from one canoe to another when both are over the 
reef; shouting from a canoe to someone on the beach; retaining a comb in 
one's hair when visiting Mogmog, unless one is especially entitled to do so; 
wearing a red loincloth or anything but a blue and white wrap-around skirt 
--rules often broken nowadays; kissing in public by rubbing noses; carrying 
or cooking an octopus, cuttlefish, eel, or Tridacna in the village; and 
failing to observe the courtesy of making one's presence known to the 
metalefal of an island when one has landed from another island. The last- 
nemed custom has already been alluded to in the section on political 
administration, but a few more words may be said about it. The visitor 
says to the men at the house, "E! Todor kaptal wai re malkala; tethior mele 
iewel mo wol /Falalap/ fhrurchokh:;' which is translated, "Ho there: I 
have nothing to tell about my canoe to you people, and nothing in the way 
of news; everyone is fine on Falalop." After this formal greeting, he sits 
down and relates any news he actually may have. If no one is present at 


the men's house, the. visitor says, "Tor kaptal wai re ielsb1 fal le!," or, 
"I say there, I have nothing to tell you, O spirit of this men's house!" 


Another rule of etiquette, not previously mentioned, is that if the 
men of an island are fishing in the laboon for fof6, or are fishing on the 
reef with a net, or are catching titoi (a fish caught by being driven with 
palm leaves into & net near the shore), @ canoe arriving from another 
island may not pull ashore, as it will interfere with the fishing. The 
visitors must wait offshore, and if they fail to do so, their canoe is 
confiscated, if the act is intentional; but they are excused if they have 
landed through oversight. So rigidly are rules of this sort observed that 
it has not been necessary to confiscate a canoe for many years. 


In view of all that has been said regarding the application of 
sanctions on Ulithi, it is obvious that all justice is informal, and almost 
all of it is private. There is no such thing as legal procedure. There 
are no arbiters. There are no police. When someone commits a wrong, the 
community does not entrust a delegate to take steps against the offender, 
for it is almost always the man's relatives or the injured party who retali- 
ate. At times, as when a man is lazy or when a canoe lands without observ- 
ing the usual formalities, the community may take steps, but this is rare. 
There is, furthermore, no system of indemnity or blood-revenge on Ulithi. 


The role of justice on the atoll is primarily to prevent breaches 
of law. While it may act in some cases to soothe the ruffled feelings of 
the community, it is usually so much a matter within the family or between 
private parties that this role is incidental. The intention of punishment 
is not to exact satisfaction or damages but to warn the offender that his 
delinquency must not be repeated. 















Ingroup Conflict 


Ingroup solidarity is high on Ulithi, and latent antagoniams are 
few and relatively weak. Among the principal factors minimizing ingroup 
conflict are the strong bonds of kinship and personal relations. Also 
important are the absence of racial, cultural, and linguistic differences, 
as Well as any important status, class, and economic differences. 


Territorial loyalties within the atoll give rise to some antago- 
nism. This is concealed, but it is present on many levels, especially the 
political. The chief cleavage is between Falalop and Mogmog, the islands 
with the largest populations and resources. Mogmog has always been the 
spiritual and political center of the atoll, but, until the recent war, 
Falalop was by far the largest and most fertile island in all Ulithi. 
Warfare between islands is, however, known only by tradition. It is said 
that long ago the people of the island of Losiep invaded the island of 
Falalop, winning the battle and settling down there. Then the two groups 
decided to invade Mogmog. During the night they sailed to the sand bar 
which extends between Mogmog and Sorlen, hiding by digging holes and 
covering themselves with sand, their intention being to make a surprise 
attack at daybreak. But they were discovered before they covld make the 
attack, and Mogmog won the battle. Another and later battle is reported 
to have taken place between Mogmog and Falalop. While it came about with- 
out planning, it reflected deep-seated antagonism between the islands. It 
appears that fishing parties from each place happened to come in contact 
with one another near Pigelelel. The men from Mogmog were out to procure 
fish as a return gift for the halarmal which the women of their community 
had given them a short time before. For some reason, now forgotten, a 
quarrel arose. It may have been over the right to fish in the vicinity, 
for the island of Pigelelel is slightly closer to Mogmog than it is to 
Falalop. This may not have been the immediate reason for the quarrel, 
however. At any rate, in the fight which ensued, all the men from Falalop 
were killed except two, and they fled to Mangejang. 


Another type of territorial loyalty inspiring some degree of 
antagonism is that which occurs on the basis of moieties. These antago- 
nisms are often expressed in good-natured rivalry, such as in competitions 
in feasts or sports; but a certain amount of hostility is always present, 
restricted mostly to the political level, where chiefs and a few others 
are the only ones really involved. 


One might expect that in view of the simultaneous presence on the 
atoll of two disparate systems of religion, there would be serious antago- 
hisms between pagans and Catholics, but all the evidence shows that this 
is not so. Competition between the two is minimized by the fact that the 
native religion is in no position to offer competition to the imported one. 
It is not backed by the same prestige which attaches to those nations 
which are Christian. Paganism is today weak and declining, while 
Catholicism is strong and expanding. Those who have not been baptized into 
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the faith of the foreigner feel that eventually they, or at least their 
descendants, will all be converted. Helping to prevent any rift which 
differing religious faiths might create is the fact that Catholic members 
of the community are anxious to comply with any native taboos which do not 
actively interfere with their own religious convictions. We have seen 

that the many sacred prohibitions applying to menstruation, trespass on 
sacred places, and cooking and eating, and so on, are scrupulously observed 
by Christians. It would be erroneous to impute this to residual fears of 
pagan spirits and forces. Time after time, it was demonstrated to the 
author that those who had renounced paganism had renounced it for good and 
without confusion or reservations. In observing native taboos, they acted 
out of a spirit of tolerance and consideration. They wished to have their 
non-Christian neighbors feel that nothing which they might do would bring 
on misfortune or calamity to the community or the individual. There seems 
to be no doubt that part of the mutual respect which is shown towards one 
another's religion springs from the fact that religious differences have 

no basis in politics or economics. Personal inclination alone is the 
deciding factor in one's choice of a faith, and this overrides all other 
considerations, Even within the same family there are those who are pagans 


and those who are Catholics. 


If we were to single out the one great source of antagonism, we 
would have to look to disputes regarding land rights and the ownership of 
trees and plants. Those antagonisms which have their genesis here are the 
most serious and enduring of all. There are instances of families which 
have not spoken to one another, except formally and politely, for ten or 
twenty years. They have quarreled over usufruct rights to the same plot of 
land, and in view of the complexity of the system of land tenure, it is not 
surprising that they have not been able to resolve the conflict. Since 
there is no higher authority to whom to appeal, these antagonisms are apt 
to endure indefinitely, ending only when the succeeding generations forget 
about them. Yet, since the community deprecates open expressions of 
hostility, antagonisms in this area are not openly expressed. Whatever 
quarrels take place are conducted through a go-between, 


Another source of antagonism is the feeling on the part of some 
members of the community that others are shirking their share of commnal 
responsibilities and chores, For example, late in 1948 the fefelkaweiach 
on Mogmog decided that the women of the community were to weed and police 
the entire island. Just before the arrival of the day designated for this 
work, three men went to Lam and Pigelelel in order to make copra, and they 
took their wives and two other women with them. This act deprived the 
women who were left behind of the services of those who had left, and there 
was bitterness. It was said that the men who had gone to make copra were 
afraid to leave their wives behind because they feared they might be 
unfaithful, and also that they were too lazy to cook and take care of them- 
selves. Another example is provided by the case of the failure of some men 
to carry on their end of the job of spraying Mogmog with insecticide. In 
obedience to orders from the U. S. Navy, the malkaweiach had decreed that 
every morning four groups of men would go about the island and spray the 
places where mosquitoes and flies might breed. The selection was consi- 
dered fair, as it involved the rotationship of responsibility. For the 
first few weeks, each man in the group performed his assignment. Then some 





of them began to fail to report for work, preferring instead to carry out 
certain chores, either on Mogmog or other islands, They never assigned 
reasons for their absence, however, preferring not to bring the matter to 
a head. Ina short while, of the thirty-seven men originally assigned to 
carry on the spraying, only eight remained faithful to their duties. They 
secretly grumbled over the turn which things had taken, but they never 
expressed overt dissatisfaction. 


Some antagonisms arise from the belief that political authority 
is not being wielded with proper consideration by chiefs or council elders. 
It is felt that some persons in a position of authority take advantage of 
their position. Young men are the ones who resent most of all the fact 
that they are in a position of subordination and must accept the decisions 


of older men. 


Another kind of resentment of authority is on the basis of age 
differences within the family, lineage, and community. It is felt by the 
younger people. Age differences have for a long time been a limiting 
factor in social intercourse between the different age groups, for older 
persons usually confide little in younger ones or permit them much ini- 
tiative. Antagonisms arising from this source are probably greater now 
that many young men have received educations in Japanese schools. In the 
struggle between age generations, the old men and women retain the upper 
hand, but there is some question as to whether they can hold it. 


Jealousy is another source of antagonism. It occurs in all phases 


of life. Young people are most prone to be jealous towards one another. 
They may vie for the favor of a girl or for prestige. Children sometimes 
express Jealousy over playthings. Yet jealousy on Ulithi is probably 
slight in comparison with most societies. There is not a strong sense of 
ownership, nor, correspondingly, a strong sense of covetousness. 


Refusal to share food or other things may give rise to antagonism. 
One man, born outside of Ulithi, is scorned for the fact that when he makes 
a catch of fish he avoids people so that he will not have to share it with 
them. He especially avoids women, for the custom is that, while one may do 
as he pleases when he meets a man, he is supposed to offer a woman a share 
of any fish he may be carrying when he encounters her. This man is said to 
hoard fish-lines, fish-hooks, paint, and other materials, concealing them 
so that he will not have to give them to persons who ask for them, As a 
result of this, the rest of the members of the community react by holding 
back their own food and goods from him. They do not always invite him to 
their feasts. Such hoarding is very unusual on Ulithi, and in this case it 
Can be explained by the special circumstances involved. The offender has 
personality defects, but, too, is an outsider with few relatives of his 


lineage living on the atoll. 


It cannot be too strongly reiterated that open quarrels are rare on 
Ulithi. The effects of aggression training are such that by the time the 
child reaches adulthood his aggressions are greatly suppressed. Rarely does 
he manifest them openly. Physical encounters between grown persons are most 
unusual. They usually occur when men have been drinking hachi, but they are 
limited to pushing, slapping, punching, and wrestling. Missiles and weapons 
are never employed. Sober men fight even less frequently. The causes of 












prawls are diverse land disputes, jealousies over women, resentment over 
malicious gossip or lying, boastfulness on the part of others, insults, 
and the like. Women quarrel as often as men but they seldom resort to 
physical encounters. When they do, they bite, scratch, slap, pull hair, 
and wrestle. Sometimes they throw sticks or stones at one another. Their 
reasons for quarreling do not differ much from those for which men quarrel. 
They do not quarrel over one another's children, for this is considered 
bad form. Men and women never come to blows with one another, except for 
occasional slaps between spouses. 














When people quarrel, there is no legal way of settling their 
grievances. The relatives of the principals upbraid them for their un- 
seemly conduct, but they take no steps to judge who is to blame. Often, 
in order to smooth ruffled feelings, families may exchange gifts. So 
great is the resentment against overt display of antagonisms that in many 
of the situations where other societies would permit physical encounters, 
Ulithians insist that they be suppressed. Mention has been made, for 
instance, of the fact that one should not provoke a fight with one who has 
had adulterous relations with one's wife. Indeed one is not supposed 

to mention the fact, except in a restrained manner, and then only in great 
privacy. 















Verbal assaults are much more common than physical ones, however. 
They replace scuffling as an outlet for anger. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that the vocabulary of insults and profanity is rich. The follow- 
ing is a representative list of the profanity which one man may hurl 
against another in anger: 












Siltm! Your mother! 

Lol le metal silém! Inside your mother's eye! 

Bwiel silém! Your mother's hole! 

Lisel silém! Your mother's vagina! 

Telekhel silém! Your mother's clitoris: 

Firil sil6m! Your mother's labia minora! 

Boriel silomi! Your mother's rectum! 

Tuwethel silom! Your mother's behind! 

FAlftiul sildm! Your mother's pubic tattooing! 

Bwosul silom! Your mother's pubic area! 

Lol 1l¥pich! Bastard! (Never used against a real bastard.) 
Melewe silém we itefatngakh! Your mother is promiscuous: 
Melewe sildm we ie ma se! Your mother has yaws! 

Buthokh hang 161 mele Trio! Come eat my behind! 

Ei: Homa waswis: Hey! You've committed incest: 

Hola feia silom! Go lay with your mother! 

Hola feia ene Go lay with your sister! 

Mwasal silém! Rottenness from your mother! 

Hola hocha melewe siltm! Go eat your mother (i.e., her vagina)! 


























The expressions used by women towards one another are of precisely 
the same kind, although, of course, it is the anatomy and sex habits of the 
father and brother which are involved. 






Profanity never involves curses. It does not express a desire for 
the death or illness of the object of one's epithets. It does not involve 








plasphemy. The idea of an insult is to say something derogatory about that 
person's mother or father, or brother or sister, depending on the sex of 
the people quarreling. This includes matters of anatomy, copulation, and 
illegitimacy. 











Men use profanity more than do women. It is not uncommon among 
children, even when they are but a few years of age. Actually, the epi- 
thets are stereotyped and display evidences of having been borrowed from 
as far away as Truk. At least, throughout the Carolines, there is much 

uniformity in obscene words of this sort. 









It would be a mistake, in reading over the list of profane words 
given above, to impute excessive aggression to the people of Ulithi. These 
epithets do not have any more force, perhaps much less, than they do among 
any peasant or rural people among whom matters of sex and anatomy are not 
prudishly concealed. Nevertheless, they are the chief means that the people 
have of manifesting open anger or rage. While society does not approve of 
verbal aggression of this sort, it is willing to accept it as a substitute 
for physical blows, for here no one gets hurt. The danger to be guarded 
against is that the verbal encounter will degenerate into a physical one. 












It is interesting how deprecated is boasting, urthakh. One must 
not boast of his physical prowess, his amatory conquests, his handsomeness, 
or his skills. A boastful man is not openly criticized, except by his 
relatives, who may take him aside and have a talk with him. Nevertheless, 
others will gossip about him. Jestful boasting does not, of course, fall 
in the same category as real boasting. A weak man who brags about his 
strength is regarded with appreciative amusement. Expressions of conceit, 
hathilep, such as a strutting walk or primping, fall in the same category 
as boasting. 










Conflict between Ulithi and outside groups centers chiefly around 
the antagonism towards Yap, which takes the position that the people of 
the former are low-caste serfs of the latter. This matter has been dis- 
cussed in some detail by the author in a separate work.* 







*"71ithi and the Outer Native World." 





CHAPTER V 


THE ADAPTATION TO THE SUPERNATURAL 


The ensuing account of the pagan religion and magic of Ulithi in 
no way implies that the old myths, rites, taboos, and beliefs, flourish 
with any semblance of their quondam vigor. The recent inroads c” Christi- 
anity and science have seen to that. The spirit shrines are gone, and 
ancestral ghosts no longer return to earth to possess their mortal mouth- 
pieces. Taboos are observed with mechanical correctness, rather than with 
a rectitude inspired by a fear of the automatic sanctions which follow in 
the wake of their infractions. Few people tie knots in palm leaflets in 
order to divine the future. 


Nevertheless, aside from the interest which a reconstruction of 
the old magico-religious system has for the historical anthropologist, an 
inguiry into the pagan adjustment has usefulness in understanding contem- 
porary behavior and social values. For one thing, almost 25 per cent of 
the people are still pagans, most of them older individuals and therefore 
exercising the considerable influence which goes with age on Ulithi. They 
carry on in the old way, even though they do so with some degree of self- 
consciousness. For another thing, the indigenous religion and magic began 
to decline only in very recent years, so that the great bulk of the popula- 
tion has received a pagan orientation towards the supernatural, and this 
early conditioning has certainly not been truly sloughed off. Moreover, 
the social structure of Ulithi was reared as an integral part of the 
magico-religious system and cannot be understood apart from it. Lastly, 
the receptivity of the people to western religion can be explained largely 
in terms of the already strong sacred attitudes towards the universe which 
existed before the advent of western influences. These attitudes provided 


fertile ground for missionary influence. 


It is not possible to give a holistic character to Ulithi religion. 
Generally, it may be said to be based on spiritism, but interlaced with 
this is a form of ancestor worship, a system of taboos, and strong recourse 
to divination, mediums, and magic, It seems as if here there come together 
almost all the forms of adaptation to the supernatural that appear through- 
out the world. Even totemism, on the one extreme, and celestial "gods 
on the other, find a place in this conglomerate. So do notions of a heaven 
and a hell. 
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Religion 


To begin with, there is the concept of the soul, or ngol. Human 
beings alone have souls, and there is but one in each living bocy. The 
soul is lodged in the head, and ingress and egress take place where the 
bregmatic fontanelle of infancy is located. This unossified moubranous 
interval in the frontal portion of the cranium is the spot whey. the soul 
enters the baby at birth. The soul is not bound to the body irevocably 
while the person is alive. In dreams it is free to wander neai’y, or even 
to fly to distant places, such as the island of Yap, returning ‘fore the 
individual awakens. When a person dies, the ngol forever leave: nim. It 
is then reckoned with as a ghost. This leads us straight to a corsidera- 


tion of supernatural beings. 


Supernatural beings consist of ghosts and various kind of spirits. 
These divisions are recognized by the natives themselves, and uv sre is a 
terminology which in most cases corresponds to it. In the disci.asion which 


follows, Table 15 may be used as a guide. 


Generally speaking, a ghost, tithip, is the disembodied soul of a 
human being. Ghosts vary in importance from those which are quickly rele- 
gated to oblivion after death, to those which are exalted to near-divinity. 
One may classify ghosts as ordinary ghosts, teacher ghosts, and lineage 
ghosts, the last-named being of three types, as we shall see. 


Teacher ghosts do not have a special name. They are the ghosts of 


persons who have transmitted religious and magical knowledge to others. 
The names of these ghosts are perpetuated and honored by virtue of their 


being preserved in the prefatory portion of each prayer and spell. Their 
list increases as the incantation is handed down from individual to indi- 
vidual. Teacher ghosts are almost invariably appealed to by their pupils 
in the performance of routine magico-religious rituals, as well as in 
crises. Teacher ghosts, then, are definitely benevolent, and their good 
will and assistance are constantly sought after by religious and magical 
specialists, including sorcerers. They live in Lung, the sky-world, with 
all the other ghosts of the universe, and occasionally they visit the 
earth, They may even possess a relative, just as any ghost is entitled 
to do, but not, however, in a specific teacher-pupil relationship. 


Lineage ghosts exist for each lineage or sib on Ulithi and may be 
considered to form the basis of a system of ancestor worship. Some of them 
are relatively minor and unimportant; others are the chief ancestral ghosts 
of the lineage and are afforded important recognition. The first class of 
ghosts--the unimportant onces--are called tithip bwelbwohat. While they 
were alive, these individuals never attained great importance, nor did they 
hold high positions. After they had died and gone to Lung, they would 
return and possess relatives, but they failed to make notable or even accu- 
rate forecasts, or otherwise render any significant sort of aid to mortals. 
Such ghosts are not anonymous; they are all recognized, too, as having at 
least entered one of their living relatives and attempted to act as 
benefactors for their living kinéfolk. 
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But there are lineage ghosts who have made good, as it were, and 
hold a number one position among the ancestral lineage ghosts. They are 
known as tithip wachich, a name which means "little ghosts," but which 
merely implies that they are little with respect to two special ghosts 
of wide renown who will be discussed later. Every lineage, except minor 
ones, possesses a tithip wachich, and their names are still remembered, 
for the most part, even by persons who have renounced paganism. Each of 
these ghosts has, or had, a shrine of its own called a fangelidius, or 
spirit house, to which his lineage descendants brought offerings. These 
shrines have vanished only in recent years. Table 16 lists the chief 
ghosts of all the lineages and sibs on Ulithi. It will be note? that 
minor lineages do not have tuthip wachich. It should further be noted 
that some lineages share their major ghosts with others. Thus, the 
Mirhch lineage of the island of Mangejang took the ghost of the Fasilus 
lineage, Marespa, and made him its own, too. The reason for this was that 
though the ghost's mother was a member of the Fasilus lineage, her hustand 
belonged to the Mirtch lineage, and these people felt that they had a 
certain right to adopt the ghost in question, especially since “ss came 
eventually to attain great fame. The general rule, then, is often brvached 
and a lineage may borrow a ghost from another lineage. This is what the 
intrusive Hofalli people did. They took over the same ghost, namely Marespa, 
though they at the same time retained the ghosts of the several lineages 
which they absorbed when these lineages became biologically extinct. Thus, 
a ghost by the name of Iurakhlemar originally belonged to the Lamrui 
lineage. He was later borrowed by the Hathiar lineage, which is apparently 
an offshoot of the Lamrui lineage. In time both of these lineages became 
biologically extinct and were replaced by Hofalli people, who not only kept 
Marespe as an ancestral ghost but also made use of Iurakhlemar. There are 
a few other lineages, too, which have borrowed the ghosts of other peoples, 
illustrating that Ulithians are elastic in the rules pertaining to the 


adoption of such spirits. 


Out of these facts there emerges a point of some importance: a 
ghost may lose his place as the tithip wachich or leading ancestor of a 
lineage, and may be supplanted by another ghost of greater power and 
reliability. This ghost may be bcrrowed from another lineage, as we have 
seen in the examples cited above, or he may be supplanted by a later 
ghost in the same lineage. Thus, the Limat lineage adopted the ghost of 
the woman, Lamwelemal, when its previous tuithip wachich proved unsuccess- 
ful. Similarly, the Metathou and the Lifal lineages used to have a chief 
ghost by the name of Ileflemar, but she was replaced by Uruwemal, a man 
whose ghost had more power. It is not clear as to what happens to tuthup 
wachich who are deposed in this manner; they possibly revert to the status 
of the minor ghosts of the lineage, the bwelbwohat. All this indicates 
that there is mobility in this system. In addition, there is "democracy." 
Any ghost can assume a leading position, regardless of earthly status. A 
tuthip wachich may have been a chief or a commoner, an adult or a child, 
& man or a woman. 


We may now turn our attention to a special class of lineage ghosts 
called tuthip paling, or “great ghosts." They are but two in number, 
Strictly speaking, they are simply an important kind of tuthip wachich, 
except that they have acquired an eminence so superior to that of the other 
number one lineage ghosts that they deserve special status. Moreover, they 





TABLE 16 


THE MAJOR GHOSTS, TUITHUP WACHICH, OF THE LINEAGES AND SIBS 


Sib or Lineage {| Major Ghost sex | 


Lamathakh 2 


Comments 


Marespa introduced when replaced by 
Fasilus lineage. 

Marespa was a Fasilus adopted through- 
out the Carolines. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


Fasilus Marespa 
tlurang 
Halengaibr 
Iurakhlemar 


Lekhfali 
Fal Hulifoi 


Halengaidr 


Ulurang 


Maitr (Sorlen) | Sd&relemar 


Ifang 

Ifang Wachich 

Metathou 

Maitr Wachich 

Felior 

Maral bw&1 

Lipipi 

Fal Howal 

Fal Khel 

Lipipi Wachich 

Uspath 

R&t 

Iucholop 

Fal Mékh 

Hachlan 

Powakh 

Likhip& 

Lifal Wachich 
Met&rdél 

Limat 

Lifal 

Lifal Wachich 
Meithou 

Fal Chohoi 

Tardth 

Limat Wachich 

Rar 

Maiefang 

Bugat Le Palap 

Mimich 

Hathithakh 

Fal Puloi 

Maiefang 

Lebohat 


Sorliér 
Uwelang 


Lulser&lch 


+c OWy & ~ 


CyCyQyO Ov 


tw 
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Use Marespa, or minor lineege ghosts. 


None. 


Borrowed from the Lamrui linoage. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None, 


Use Merespa, or minor lineage ghosts. 
Replaced Ileflemar, g ° 


None. 
None, 
None. 
None. 
Use Marespa, 
None. 
Use Marespa, 
None. 
Use Marespa, 
Use Marespa, 
Use Marespa, 
None. 
None. 
Use Marespa, 


Use Marespa, 
None. 


or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 


or minor lineage ghosts. 


Replaced Ileflemar, 2 ° 


Use Marespa, 
Use Marespa, 
Use Marespa, 
Use Marespa, 
Use Marespa, 
Use Marespa, 
None. 


or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 
or minor lineage ghosts. 


Borrowed from the Fasilus lineage. 


None. 
Use Marespa, 


or minor lineage ghosts. 


Use Marespa, or minor lineage ghosts. 


None. 
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TABLE 16--Continued 


Sib or Lineage | Major Ghost Comments 


Taupwefang Wolelmar y None. 


Fachal ? None. 
Hofalt Marespa, Borrowed from the Fasilus lineage. 


Mongolfach Use miscellaneous lineage ghosts. 
Soflachikh Use miscellaneous lineage ghosts. 
Saw51 Use miscellaneous lireage ghosts. 


have become known and adopted over a wide portion of the Caroline Islands. 
These two individuals, Iongolap and Marespa, once lived on earth as ordi- 
nary mortals. The truth of this is hard to verify for Iongolap, ut it is 
positive for Marespa, whom we have already alluded to as being 1.0 chief 
ghost of the Fasilus lineage, as well as of others which in time came t> 
adopt him as their own. The material that follows will amplify this 


statement. 


Iongolap, some say, was born on Yap, where he is well known; but 
some Ulithians maintain that he really came from Ulithi, where he was born 
a long time ago. There are many legends surrounding him, and he fits well 
into the whole scheme of the religion of Yap and many of the islands which 
are tributary to it. Yet, the fact of the matter is that on Ulithi he has 
been all but forgotten. If he indeed had once been a local ghost, he has 
come to be vague and disregarded in Ulithi. The people there recognize 
his great importance, but they do not take steps to implement such recog- 
nition. It would appear that Iongolap was once truly important--the most 
important of all ghosts--but that he has now fallen into discard, mostly 
because of the wide swathe cut by Marespa, who was indubitably a native 


of Ulithi. 


Regarding Marespa there is virtually no confusion. He was a small 
boy who died in the latter part of the last century and his exact genealogy 
has been recorded. He is the chief lineage ghost of the Fasilus lineage. 
This lineage, by virtue of having taken over the biologically extinct 
Lamathakh lineage, came to outrank all others because the paramount chief 
of the atoll is always drawn from that group, and it is possible that 
Marespa owes some of his importance to this fact, though it is denied by 
the natives, who say that he rose purely on his own merits as a ghost. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that he was believed to have had great 
virtuosity as a prognosticator and guide to living mortals. 


Marespa was born on the island of Lam, a relatively minor island 
in the northwest part of the atoll which comes under the political district 
of the island of Sorlen. His father was Remal and belonged to the Mirich 
lineage; his mother, Fahoi, belonged to the Fasilus lineage. Marespa had 
&@ brother, Harong, who never married, as well as a sister, Lifohoi, who died 
as a child; but another sister, Soflim, was married to the well-known chief, 
Rolmei. The exact date of Marespa's death is not known, but it must have 
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peen just before the turn of the century, for his niece, LifohéthSl, who 
was Soilim's daughter, died about 1935, and she is said to have had vivid 
recollections of the young boy before he died. Further testimony to 
Marespa's recency is supplied through his grave, which still stands.an_Lam. 


When Marespa died, his soul went to Laing. After a short stay there, 
he returned to earth in the form of a ghostly spirit and possessed one of 
his relatives. Using this relative as a medium for bridging the super- 
natural and the natural worlds, he communicated forthcoming events with such 
startling accuracy, it is said, that his fame soon spread throughout the 
atoll. But it did not stop at the confines of Ulithi; it rapidly jumped 
westward to Yap, where, in Gagil district, he became second only to Iongolap 
in importance. In view of the fact that the people of Gagil viow Ulithians 
as members of a low caste, this fact is curious, but it attests to the 
eagerness with which people of the Carolines seem to attach thenselves to 


anyone with a promise of special powers. 


In a brief time, Marespa's fame spread even further afield. He 
became the leading ghost of all those many islands to the east cf Ulithi 
known collectively as "Woleai," which includes Fais, Woleai, Ifelik, otc. 
These islands all have a kinship and political relationship with Ulithi, 
which is their superior in the hierarchical structure of the Yap (Gagil) 
domain, but it is likely that Marespa's prestige was due to the enthusiasm 
inspired by his great works rather than the superordinate position of his 
native atoll. The fact that he was adopted by the proud people of Gagil 
district would support such an assumption. But if further evidence is 
necessary, it could be pointed out that Marespa's ghost even caught the 
fancy of Palau, a sophisticated group of islands several hundred miles to 
the southwest outside of the Yap sphere. While he did not there usurp the 
position of the already entrenched high ghosts, he was recognized as having 
remarkable abilities, and one lineage, at least, is said to have asked for 
and received permission from Ulithi to erect a sangemmerenre or "shrine 
for Marespa," on Palau, just as the people of Ulithi and “Woleai" had al- 
ready done. Ngulu, a satellite of Yap and closely related to Ulithi by 
virtue of tradition and common characteristics of culture, accepted Marespa 
as its chief ghost. As for Sonsorol, Pulo Anna, Merir, and Tobi, far off 
in the direction of Halmahera, even though they are said to reckon a cer- 
tain ghost by the name of Matefoi as the most powerful of all, they are 
reputed to have found a place, too, for Ulithi's great ghost. 


In all the islands we have been discussing, Marespa became so 
identified with the people that they built their own local shrines for him 
and did not take offerings for him to Ulithi. 


To return to Marespa himself. The first manifestation of his pre- 
sence was effected through one Mare, a man who lived on Lam. Mare used to 
have fits in which he would swim from Lam to the nearby island of Pigelelel, 
then back again. It was said that this was due to his becoming possessed 
at certain times by the ghost of the dead boy. On the occasion of his 
first possession of this man, who was a relative, the ghost is said to have 
revealed his identity and then ordered the people to build a spirit shrine 
for him on the island of Mogmog and to prepare coconut hair oil for hanging 
in the shrine as an offering. Later, he asked for two more shrines, and 
these were built for him on Mangejang and Pigelelel. Mare, then, was the 
first living being selected by Marespa to be his medium, 
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Later on, Marespa began to possess other people, announce his name, 
and cause them to predict typhoons, reveal the loss of voyagers at sea, 
warn of impending epidemics, forecast abundance of fish, describe events 
in distant places, and so on. So renowned did he become as a result of 
his reliability, that people hastened to gain his favor so that he would 
aid them when they were troubled or in need. Marespa was at an early time 
well on the way to being more than 4 great divining ghost. In time he 
assumed many of the aspects of a celestial spirit, or deity, as had 
Iongolap before him. We seem to have here an actual process whereby a 
ghost may become a major supernatural being of a different order. for 
example, in time it came to be believed that Marespa was able to level 
supernatural punishments against persons who did wrong, and in this sense 
he acted as a custodian of the morals of society. In Ulithi, such a 
quality is consistent with deities rather than with ghosts. That such a 
metamorphosis could occur in a few generations is remarkable for its 


theoretical implications. 


Today there is no one living who has been possessed by M2respa, 
yet in the recent past there were many such persons. Some of thom had the 
status of true wasoama, or mediums, by virtue of the fact that tisy served 
habitually as the spokesmen of the great ghost. Others, being possessed 
but once or twice, could not claim to be his mediums, for they were male 
and female relatives whose connection with Marespa was not susteined. 
There are several old men in Ulithi who remember the true mediums. All of 
these mouthpieces were men. One was Marespa's very father, Remal. He was 
the chief of Mangejang island by virtue of his headship of the Mirtch 
lineage, and he was also a canoce-captain and a carpenter, each of which is 
a sacred profession of importance. The other men, four in number, who 
were mediums, were members of this same lineage and all were canoe-captains, 
two of them being magicians and important chiefs as well. These wasoama 
were never employed contemporaneously. One would be utilized after another 
had terminated his mediumship. The effect of an experience with Marespa, 
as could always be expected in dealing with ghosts, was to cause the 
mediums to shake all over while being possessed, after which they would 
become limp and sick, with headaches, nausea, and lack of appetite. This 


malaise would last a day. 


Marespa's shrines no longer exist as such but are well remembered.* 
The houses, called fangelmarespa, were devoted entirely to him, thus con- 
trasting with the ordinary spirit shrine, or fangelidlus, which never 
exists as a separate structure but is incorporated with an ordinary dwell- 
ing. At present, a makeshift shrine for Marespa is maintained on the 


*The two on Mangejang and Pigelelel were located on the lands known 
respectively as Murich and Wilimathél, the first belonging to the Murtch 
lineage, which was the lineage of Marespa's father, and the second to the 
Fasilus lineage, which was that of his mother, The houses were abandoned 
when the Japanese, early in their administration, reserved these islands 
for the production of copra and caused the inhabitants to move as a conse- 
Quence, In time the houses deteriorated and eventually vanished. The only 
other fangelmarespa was the one on Mogmog, on the land called Iarau, and it 
was the last to survive, having been destroyed by the Americans during 


World War II. 
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island of Fasserai by the chief of Mangejang, who had to move to Fassarai 
when the Japanese commandeered his island. This chief, Chiloior by name, 
is the head of the Mirich lineage and the grandchild of Remal's sister, 
which means that he belongs to the generation after that of Marespa. He 
receives, on behalf of supplicants, the sacred oil which is used as an 
offering to the great ghost, and hangs it in the forepart of the house 
where he lives. The oil, called loi, has high merit in winning the favor 
of any ghost. When intended for Marespa such oil is made only by certain 
privileged individuals. On Mogmog, these persons are the oldest pagan 
members of the Fasilus lineage, to which Marespa's mother belonged. On 
Menge jang, the oil used to be made by the family of the head of the Mtrtch 
lineage, which is the lineage of Marespa's father, and even though the 
inhabitants of the island now live on Fassearai they continue to make the 
oil. On Pigelelel, the third locale of a fangelmarespa, there are no 
longer any inhabitants, but the oil is made elsewhere by a representative 
of the Pigelelel branch of the Fasilus lineage. According to one informant, 
the people of Palau are still manufacturing the loi and placing it inside 
Marespa's shrine when they make their supplications. In a sense, the head 
of the lineage which makes oil for this ghost is a priest. He maintains 
the shrine, or, at least, did so until recently, and he alone cen intercede 
with the ghost on behalf of a supplicant. 


To sum up, ancestor ghosts are of great importance in the Ulithian 
scheme of life. People die and their ghosts go to Ling. Some of these 
ghosts come back to earth and possess their relatives. When such relatives 
are regularly employed as mediums they are referred to as wasoama and have 
@ special standing in the community. However, they do not necessarily act 
as priests or custodians of the spirit house, this duty being entrusted to 
the oldest male head of the lineage which recognizes the ghost as its own, 
either by virtue of being his lineage descendants or having borrowed him 
from another lineage because of his proven capabilities as a prognosti- 
-cator and friend. Ghosts are respected if they continue to show merit; 
otherwise, they are demoted. The reverse is also true. While the attitude 
of all ghosts is benevolent, they become easily offended if they are not 
shown proper attention and respect, in which case they may refuse to aid 
mortals. 


All supernatural beings who are not ghosts are called idlus, a term 
best translated as "spirits." Despite the fact that special terms are not 
used to distinguish between the two, in the minds of the natives there is a 
difference between those spirits who are terrestrial and those which are 
celestial. Terrestrial spirits may be either anonymous and impersonal, or 
named and with specific histories and personalities. Celestial spirits are 
reckoned as being the most powerful of all supernatural beings, yet they 
tend to keep aloof from human affairs. They might be described as otiose. 
For purposes of convenience, the named spirits, whether living on the earth 
or in the sky, will be called "deities." 


We shall describe each class of spirits one at a time. The anony- 
mous, impersonal spirits are malevolent and live in trees, burial plots, 
the ground, and the sea, being known respectively as ilstl chapil ire, 
i18le51 pei,* idlstl tétédl, and i&lstl tath. They are not identified with 





*aleo known as hamatalakhel pei. 
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| one sex or the other; it is a matter of indifferenco to the natives as to 
whether they are males or females, a reflection, probably, of their 


impersonal character. 


Before passing on to the next category of spirits, note should be 
made of ogre spirits, called legaselep. They eat human beings. Ogres play 
little or no part in the actual religion of the people. Essentially, they 
are the villains of folk-tales, though in the long run they are almost 
always being bested by mortals of greater cunning and courage than they. 
Thus, in the story, "Iél and the Legaselep," a small girl is eaten by a 
legaselep, and her father, by threatening the ogre with a spear, forces him 
to do a dance and then cuts open his belly to remove his daughter, In the 
story, "The Two Sisters and the Legaselep," two small girls trick an ogre 
into having his intestines pulled out through his anus. There is one story, 
"The Madman and the Evil Spirit," in which a spirit has all the attributes 
of an ogre but for some reason or other is merely referred to as a idluslep, 
i.e., "big spirit,” instead of a legaselep. It is not clear why this term 
is used; there is no reason to doubt that it is anything more than a 
synonym. In this story, a man who is supposed to be mad not only cleverly 
evades having himself and his companion eaten, but succeeds in making the 
ogre magically produce yams for them, after which they roast him to death. 
In a fourth story, "The One-Legged Boy and the Evil Spirits," we again have 
ogres not specifically referred to as legaselep, being called simply idlus. 
They are ten in number, and they and their mother are slain, one at a time, 


by a mere boy with one leg. 


Those terrestrial spirits which are named and individualized are 


powerful and much interested in human affairs. There are seven such earth 
deities--I&lulwe, Solang, Thichera, Sdlal, Ngif&thli, Lifeilam, and 
Lach&khlubwol--five of whom are males, one female, and the other of unknown 


sex. 


I&lulwe lives in sand bars and has four eyes. He is the patron 
spirit of pelli, canoe-captains. He is appealed to by them in the magical 
aspects of their profession. Thus, if a navigator wishes to harm another 
navigator who has done him a wrong, he may enlist the aid of a sorcerer 
in interceding with this spirit. I&lulwe also metes punishment, in a more 
general way, to persons who do not observe the mores of scciety. Despite 
this, he may be thought of as being benevolent in his attitude. Shrines 
used to be built for Idlulwe on all the large sea-going canoes, and in them 
pelt would plece various offerings, such as loincloths and turmeric, as 
well as such magical paraphernalia as conch-shell horns, emulets known as 
metalakh, and the kind of effigy known as a hos. I4lulwe is the son of 
Paliilap and his wife Lisabwékhlel, and has as one of his brothers the spirit 
known as Solang. These people are characters in Ulithi mythology, being 


described below in connection with Soleng. 


Solang is a benevolent earthly spirit who lives in canoes and is the 
patron idlus of canoe-builders, sallup. He is prayed to in order to lend 
his help in making a good creft. But he insists on the observance of cer- 
tain prohibitions and oblations. He does not want his carpenters to work 
late in the afternoon, and sallup who do not heed this rule run the risk of 
& visit from him in which he causes them to make slips with their adzes and 
cut themselves. He does not wish anyone to build or repair a house on the 
same island where a canoe is being built or repaired. Violators run the 
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risk of death, and there is an added threat from the house spirit, Thichera, 
who has a parallel resentment against such dual activity on a given island.* 
When a canoe is completed, the owner presents gifts, such as loincloths and 
turmeric, to Solang. He places them in a canoe and says a prayer for the 
luck, success, and sturdiness of the vessel. In actual practice, these 
offerings come into the hands of the carpenter, who passes them on to the 
man who taught him his profession, if he be still alive; otherwise, he 


keeps the gifts for himself. 


Added information regarding Iflulwe and Solang is contained in a 
major Ulithi myth. The Homeric story begins in Lang, where Pdliilap is 
married to Lisabwékhlel, They have seven sons, including the two brothers 
in question. Then, in a curious way, the characters and the locale shift. 
One of PHllilap's sons, Thibwéch, gets into trouble because of magic which 
in umbrage he has performed against his brothers, and he is counseled by 
his father to beat a retreat to earth and establish himself there for good. 
Thibwéch does as he is advised, and there he raises a family, all the 
members of which take on aliases identical with those of the sky-world 
family. Thus, Thibwéch becomes "P&llilap,"” and his wife pretends to be 
Lisabwékhlel, It is a bit difficult to keep the cast of characters straight 
but it is interesting to know that while the earthly "Solang" has a counter- 
part in the other world, Idlulwe does not. The terrestrial "Pd&ltilap"” 
teaches "Solang" to be a canoe-carpenter, and he teaches all the other sons 
to be canoe-captains, except for Idlulwe, who has not yet been born. 
Iilulwe gleans the knowledge of that sacred art by listening, while still 
in his mother's womb, to all that his father teaches his sons. When he is 
born, he is already a grown boy. He has a strong will of his own and is 
capable of performing wonderful deeds. Thus, he creates an island out of 
sand and goes to live permanently on it. In the course of time one of his 
brothers, "Firabwai," is wrecked at sea and tries to get to the island. He 
and IMlulwe are antagonistic towards one another, and I&lulwe puts him 
through some trying hardships, causing him, after "Firabwai" has broken 
many prohibitions and behaved in a contrary manner, to become blind. In 
time, the older brother becomes adjusted and reconciled to his younger 
brother's greater authority and powers, and while blind is taught the art 
of navigation by IMdlulwe. Eventually, he returns to his family, He 
gravely warns the people of the island against making a certain sea voyage 
because of an impending typhoon. They become exasperated with his pre-— 
diction and set sail, only to be wrecked. In the wreck, "PHltilap" and all 
his sons, except "Solang" who has stayed behind, perish because his 
daughter, who accompanies them, breaks a prohibition and begins to menstru- 
ate. This story is interesting because it is the basis for the supernatural 
origin of canoe-building and navigation. While it tells us very little 
about "Solang" (probably because it is incomplete), it does tell us some- 
thing about Id&lulwe and certain ritual prohibitions which are still 


observed in Ulithi. 


Another spirit with the qualities of a patron is Sélal, a idlsdl 
téth, or sea spirit. He is prayed to by fish magicians so as to guarantee 
success for them in their annual ritual to create an abundance of fish for 


*This prohibition is rigidly observed today by Christians out of 
respect for the feelings of the pagans of the atoll, with, perhaps, some 
lingering fear of supernatural punishment. 
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the tribe. These magicians, called temalip, regard Sélal as the greatest 
of all the spirits in the ocean, and they pray to him and to Idlulep, a 
celestial of prime importance, just before they begin to drag their magical 
medicine bundles through. the waters of Rowaryu Channel, 


The only outright malevolent of the specific terrestrial spirits is 
Ngifdthdl, who lives in the coral holes in the waters of the island of Lam. 
Despite his bad reputation, he has never been known to have harmed human 
beings. Nevertheless, people fear him for what he might do, it being said 
that should he become angered he will kill people. However, the fact of 
the matter is that upon questioning no one seems to know what it is that 
might cause NgifdthHl to become angry. All in all he is an ill-defined and 
unimportant spirit, He is not prayed to or given offerings, 


A neutral and curious spirit is Lifeilam, held in low esteem by the 
people because he employs the absurd method of catching fish and lobsters 
by using his penis as a light to attract these sea animals in the dark of 
the night. On account of the delicate nature of this peculiarity, one 
refrains from mentioning his name in mixed company; instead, one uses the 
euphemism, idlus we mathSl, "the spirit that uses a torch." He is a idis&l 
téth, sea spirit, with an exact abode. He has been seen at night walking 
along the reef and on the surface of the water. He has never hurt anyone, 
but despite this fact and the laughter which usually greets his name, he is 
to some extent feared. 


The only female spirit of this group of seven is Lach&Skhluibwol, a 
141851 tétedl, or ground spirit. Appropriately enough, she is the spirit of 
sacred gardens and is quick to retaliate against persons violating any of 
the numerous interdicts pertaining to them. Lach&khlibwol has not been 
seen in recent generations, but her hair is reported to be gray and her 
skin the same color, and she always carries a basket. Her very appearance 
frightens people, even if they have done no wrong. A further discussion 
of her attributes is presented in connection with our discussion of sacred 
places in Ulithi. 


The final class of spirits are those who are named and celestial, 
and are here referred to as sky deities. They are but three in number-- 
Iélulep, Lugeiléng, and Iolof&th--though in the mythology and magic of 
Ulithi there is reference to several other beings who live in the sky- 
world. One, for example, is Limkhei, said to te the sister either of 
Lugeilang or Iolof&th. Another is Illm4lul, the wife of Lugeil&ng, and 
still another is Khiou, their son and half-brother of Iolof&th. 


According to native belief, I&lulep, or Big Spirit, is the greatest 
deity of all. Curiously enough for a figure of such rank, less is known 
about him than almost any other specific spirit, terrestrial or celestial. 
He lives in La&ng and never bothers to come to earth, though other deities 
are said to make occasional visits. 


Much more is known about Lugeil&ng, or Guardian of Ling, the second 
of the three great deities who control the other world. He sits in judgment 
on all ghosts who come to the gates of Ling for admittance. As a result of 
his scrutiny of their lives on earth, he separates ghosts into good and bad 
ones, sending the former to an attractive area of the sky-world and the 
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latter to a wretched one. Whether or not Lugeildng should be regarded as 
superior to I¥lulep is not certain, and native opinion is confused and 
divided on this matter, just as it is with reference to the identity of 
the father of the impish Iolof&th, of whom some say he is the son of 
Idlulep, and others that he is the son of Lugeilu&ng.* 


As for the third deity, Iolof&th, he is known through two important 
myths on Ulithi. The malevolent character with which he is endowed by 
certain myths elsewhere in the Caroline Islands is here attenuated, and, at 
most, he is essentially a mischievous young man. He is not mentioned, as 
on Namoluk, as being the lord of fire. At times he is actually beneficent, 
and this ambivalent attitude towards people has been noted elsewhere.** The 
following are highlights in his history as reported from Ulithi, and they 
roughly coincide with stories of Iolof&th told elsewhere. Iolof&th's 
mother was Thilpelap, a mortal who was the lover of Lugeild&ng. The birth 
was @ curious one. Following the instructions of the Guardian of the Sky- 
World, his mistress gives a tug on a lock of her hair and Iolof&th springs 
forth from her head, with all his teeth erupted and able to walk and talk. 
In the course of time, the boy has an experience in which he glances up to 
the sky when some water from a coconut squirts upward, and in this way he 
sees his father in Ling. Lugeildng is not at all pleased with this, for he 
had already warned his mistress to be careful when opening a coconut for the 
child, lest the hole be too small and cause the liquid to spurt. Lugeildng 
does not wish his boy to come up to see him, but in the end, with reluctance 
he consents. The boy's mother builds a fire so that he can get on the 
smoke and be borne aloft. Iolof&th visits the four levels of L&ng, and in 


each performs mischievous deeds. On the first, he sees some boys playing 
with a scorpion fish, and, annoyed because they will not admit him to their 
circle, he causes the fish to develop spines and prick the boys' fingers. 
On the second level, he sees some boys playing with sharks and causes the 
fish to develop teeth and bite the boys. The parents of the children beat 
Iolofath and he flees to the third level. There he sees several boys play- 
ing with a sting-ray which is without stingers, but he soon sees to that 


*The traditional narrative gathered from Ulithi by the author points 
to the latter view, but there may be overlooked or forgotten myths support- 
ing the former. Elsewhere in the Carolines, Lugeildng is a deity involved 
in a myth of creation. It was he who made the heavens and then later the 
earth. Such a myth has not been ascertained for Ulithi, but it may be that 
it has been lost. The author was unable, too, to discover myths relating 
to the origin of man, such as those in which Luk, i.e., Lugeiling (7), 
creates the earth, plants it, and then sends down his daughter, Ligoapup. 
She drinks some water containing a tiny animal and is impregnated thereby, 
and in time bears a female child. This child grows up and bears a daughter, 
who then bears a boy. A man is created out of this boy's rib when he 
reaches maturity, and marries Ligoapup, his great, great grandmother. There 
are other stories in the Caroline Islands, also absent in Ulithi, in which 
Luk asks Olofat (Ulithi: Iolof&th) if men should be mortal or immortal, and 
Olofat decides that when men die they shall forever remain dead. 


**See M. Girschner, "Die Karolineninsel Namoluk und ihrer Bewohner," 
Baessler Archiv, 2: 123-215, 1912. 
























and causes stingers to appear and jab the boys. On the fourth level, 
people are busy fetching wood to build the great house of the sky-world 
known as Farmal. All the people are fishes, but have human attributes. 
They decide to kill Iolof&th because he is a stranger. They put him into 
a posthole of the Farmal and drive a beam into it. Red and green fluids 
squirt up, and the people think this is his blood and his bile; but he has 
tricked them with red earth and green leaves, and escapes being crushed by 
hiding in a tunnel which he had burrowed at one side. Then he escapes 
through a hole which he has asked termites to eat through the great post. 
Iolof&th has ants bring him small morsels of coconut meat and pseudo-taro 
(bwolokh) and magically makes these grow to full-size fruit. He does the 
same with a grain of sand, which becomes a rock. He dashes the coconut 
against the rock and cries "Soro!" The men working on the house hear him 
and realize he is the son of Lugeil&ng. Thenceforth, they treat him well. 
Iolofdth next day goes from house to house distributing certain turtle 
meat. He first visits the porcupine fish and scolds him for having spines. 
Next, the cornet fish, and scolds him because his head has no flesh. Then 
the swellfish, because he has a big belly. When he comes to the home of 
the halfbeak he does not find him in, and proceeds to make love to his 
wife, The halfbeak returns, catches them in the act, and kills Iolof&th. 
It takes the efforts of his father, Lugeil&ng, to bring him back to life. 
Another major theme in this myth deals with the relations of Iolof&th and 
Khiou, a half-brother whose mother is the real wife of the Guardian of the 
Sky-world. They dislike one another, Iolof&th kills his brother and cuts 
off his head, but is persuaded by his father to put it on again. Later, 
Khiou teaches his brother a lesson in magic and puts him in his place. In 
another myth, "The Handsome Spouses," Iolof&th is called upon by some 
people living in Ldng to pacify a handsome youth. The latter is destruct- 
ively enraged for he has just found out that his ex-wife, whom he divorced 
through bull-headedness despite the fact he had never seen her, is in point 
of fact a great beauty. Iolof&th is whimsical and disguises himself as two 
coconut shells, then as a coconut grater, and later as a bird, refusing to 
answer when his name is called. When he pretends to be a coconut leaf, he 
is shot at with a gun /sic/ and comes forth, He goes to some trouble to 
help out the unhappy youth, who longs for his former wife, whom he has now 
seen. He brings them together through an inter-village dance competition. 
In this story, the deity is definitely mellow and, perhaps, a bit older, 


In response to inquiry as to whether anyone has ever seen a spirit, 
Ulithians answer in the affirmative. These spirits are, however, always of 
the malevolent type, though the great ghost, Marespa, is claimed to have 
been seen by several persons. Reports as to what a spirit looks like are 
vague and conflicting. Some say they have one large eye, some say two 
large eyes, and others say four. They are variously depicted as anthropo- 
morphic or balls of fire, male or female, clothed or nude, and transparent 
or nontransparent. Some say they are black, while others say they are 
brown, blue, or white. Spirits have been witnessed sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, swimming, or suspended in air a few inches off the ground. They have 
pursued observers, and even wrestled with them. They have been heard to 
moan, whistle, sing, and talk. They have been seen in various haunts-- 
houses, groves, beaches, and the sea. They have been observed in the day 
and at night. They are believed in even by converts to Christianity. 














Magic 





The matter of magic in Ulithi is important because it outrivals 
religion. The native terms for magic and magicians are not always clear, 
probably representing a mixture of both local and imported terms. A magi- 
cian is known as a tambrong* or a faillus. The general word for magic is 
felsti. 


More specifically, a white magician is called a bwongbwing, and 
white magic is sabwéngi, A black magician is called a hastpsip, and black 


magic is sasup. 


Ulithian magic is not elaborate. It is so simple that it ordinarily 
involves the activy of but a single person, Even in the ritual of the 
temalip and the té16, fish and wave magicians, respectively, the assistants 
to these men take no part in carrying out the techniques of the rituals. 

In the one case, they paddle and fish, and in the other they hold on to a 
rope tied to the magician so that he will not be dragged into the sea; but 
in neither case are these actions part of the magic, Even where assistants 
observe various taboos, it is only so that they will not spoil the work of 
the tamArong, who must keep himself and his ritual uncontaminated. 


The magic never involves interaction with a responding audience, 
and while spectators may look on they are not encouraged to do so. In 
certain kinds of magic a client may be on hand while the magician performs, 
but he takes no part in the ritual itself. 


The simplicity of Ulithian magic is further seen in the brevity of 
its duration. Most magic is performed in a matter of minutes, and is not 
repeated over and over, The longest ritual is that of the temalip, who 
carries on his fishing magic for two months, but such a length of time is 


very exceptional, 


An examination of the techniques of magic further brings out the 
simplicity of the magic. Linguistic symbols, in the form of prayers, 
threats, and powerful words, constitute the principal technique. The 
language employed is often garbled and archaic, so that it may be par- 
tially or completely unintelligible. The incantations are sometimes brief, 
sometimes long, but are not hard to memorize. 


The second most important element in the techniques used on Ulithi 
is the use of bodily ornaments, e.g., metalakh, bwalebwol, hélbu, and young 
coconut palm. These ornaments are not used alone, having no power without 
the incantations which are recited over then. 


Another technique of magic involves the use of certain gestures, 
such as tapping one's body, either in one spot or many, with a magical 


“or. Ngulu, tamaran. 
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object. This is done while one recites the incantation. There are other 

gestures, too, which are not as widely standardized. For example, there is 
the tapping of a canoe with a coconut, the threatening of the wind and rain 
by jabbing, the rubbing of the belly with a love charm, and the clapping of 


hands in lifting taboos, 


Not so important are techniques concerned with direction, space, 
weapons, and food-gathering. These are found only sporadically, such as 
when the weather magician thrusts 4 spear at the wind and the wave magi- 
cian one at the waves to turn them away, or when the fish magician spends 
two months in ritual fishing. 


Notably absent from magic in Ulithi are the use of fire, sacrifice, 
symbols of transportation, the techniques of agriculture and animal 
husbandry, and physiological processes, e.g., eating, childbirth, coitus, 
spitting, elimination, weeping, and kissing. 


The conventional categories of magic, e.g., contagious and imitat- 
ive, have little applicability here. The overwhelming emphasis is on words. 
Contagious magic makes an appearance when, in sorcery, a man's clothing 
or the rope he uses is put under a spell, but the use of exuviae, nail 
parings, hair, or other parts of the intended victim is absent. Imitative 
magic is more common, being seen when a magician pretends to step with 
impunity on sea urchins and fish spines, or hangs a lizard by the neck; 
yet it is overwhelmingly subordinated to the technique of language. 


Magicians are usually men. Women are permitted to practice felsl 
as chai, or doctors, and as tamérongol bwongbwing, or general practitioners, 
but are excluded from all other fields. 


In some cases, &@ person knows magic for his own personal benefit 
and for that reason is scarcely a magician in the stricter sense. He is 
never hired by anyone. He chants to the wind to make it pick up and push 
his canoe, and to fish to make them bite. He performs one ritual to make 
@ girl love him, and another to make a baby stop vomiting. 


The following is an example of personal magic, and shows the ritual 
used when a man goes fishing. He takes a bit of lum, or algae, from off 
the coral reef, and waves it back and forth on the Leeward side of the 
canoe. Or else he takes the frond of a coconut tree which has not yet 
borne fruit, slices it through the rib, discards one half, and ties the 
other half to the hull struts. He also ties the tips of young coconut 
leaflets around his wrists. In either case the incantation uttered goes 
as follows: 


Limui lim$l ikh! My seaweed for the fish! 
Limui limbl wai! My seaweed for my canoe! 
Hosole hamen, You are beautiful 

Mu ho teme hamen, You are beautiful, sir. 
E Limkhei* hamem ie thakh O Limhkei, be good to me 
Wele wai, And my canoe, 


*Limkhei is a vaguely known female spirit in the sky-world. 
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Lipether liap mahalel, Give me luck and successful fishing, 
Ikh thakh, Make the fish rise up, 

Ie hal thakh ikh ' Make the fish look hither 

Ichul wele wai, On my canoe, 

Rale. All day long. 


Magic such as this is learned from any friend or relative, and in 
gratitude one rewards him with the usual gifts. The performer of the magic 
is under no taboos; his person is not sacred; he is unspecialized. Such 
general personal magic is still practiced by pagans in Ulithi. 


When white magic is being performed for the benefit of a client, he 
and the magician must observe certain taboos. In some cases, especially 
where major magic is involved, the magician observes additional ones, but 
the following are the general rules which both must observe! they may not 
eat certain foods, such as bananas, ftle (Alocasia macrorhiza ), the root- 
lets of bwolokh (Cyrtosperma chamissonis), breadfruit, certain small coco- 
nuts known as lu tetel or lu lap, chickens, octopuses, land crabs, and 
certain fish, including hathekh, ildf, langui, bwele, mos, thikh, buph, 
héluch, and perpar. They may not enter the sacred garden. Th@may not 
have sexual intercourse, though ordinarily the client keeps the taboo even 
longer than the magician, unless the latter is a highly sacred specialist. 
They may not wash a corpse, dig a grave, or, in certain cases, act as pall- 
bearers. A female client, according to the rules of some magicians, may 
not visit a menstrual house, nor may she receive the benefits of magic 
while she is menstruating. In some cases, the magician demands that the 
Client refrain from touching salt water and riding in a canoe until the 


period of ritual is completed. The nature of taboos and the time they 
endure are wholly a matter decided upon by the individual magician. 


Of the primary magicians, the rebwe, or diviner, ranks as one of 
the most important. Two of the eight men alive who know how to practice 
bwe, or divination, learned the art on Ngulu Atoll, and the rest on 
Ifalik Atoll. Christianity forbids the practicing of divination, so that 
today the number of men active in this field is merely nominal. 


The diviner makes pronouncements with regard to contingent, pre- 
sent, and past events. He forecasts the outcome of an illness, the coming 
of death, and the feasibility of a trip. He reveals the identity of a 
person who has thieved. He tells whether voyagers have safely reached 
their destination or have been lost at sea. 


As a diviner, the rebwa does not attempt to intrude on other fields, 
but the verges of his art greatly overlap those of other magical arts. Thus, 
the greatest use to which he puts this form of supernaturalism is in con- 
nection with illness, for he decides which spirit, if any, has entered the 
body of the patient and rendered him ill. He predicts which doctor will be 
most effective. He selects the medicine which has the greatest chance of 
Success. And so on, Yet, the rebwe is not a doctor, unless he undergoes 
the special training to be one. The separateness of his art is brought out 
by the fact that he is often summoned by a client to decide which doctor 
will be most helpful for a patient. 


The diviner is always a man, and he learns bwe from another diviner, 
In return for the lessons, he makes gift payments of loincloths, turmeric, 
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and the like. The lessons last from one to three months, depending on 
various circumstances, such as the aptitude of the pupil. 


The sacred character of the diviner is brought out by the fact that 
during his apprenticeship and forever after he must observe many taboos. 
He may not approach a menstrual house, talk to a menstruating woman, or 
eat with a man who has been in or near a menstrual house. He may not eat 
with any young man or woman, or give his food to any woman. He may not eat 
pandanus fruit. He may not use wood from the iourmar tree to make a fire. 
He may not go near a woman drying pandanus leaves over a fire. 


Certain other taboos last a shorter time. For the five months from 
the time his apprenticeship begins, he observes not only the permanent 
taboos, but also one which forbids him to eat with persons who have dug a 
grave within the past five months, and another which forbids him to eat 
with council members. But these taboos are lifted after the time mentioned. 
For a total of ten months after the inception of training, the diviner may 
not have sexual intercourse, but after that the taboo is lifted. 


Violations of taboos, especially the one against intercourse, are 
followed by ill-success in divination, as well as such diseases as depig- 
mentation of the skin and ringworm. 


The sacredness of the diviner is again brought out by the fact that 
no one may touch his head, face, or back, nor walk erect while he is seated. 
No one may trespass on his cooking quarters. In practice, it turns out 
that the only people who eat with him are the other magicians of primary 
rank, namely, serawi, peli, temalip, chai, and fellow rebwe. Even women 
who have reached the menopause may not eat with him. 


All the taboos pertaining to the diviner are more strictly observed 
on the island of Mogmog than elsewhere, for that island is the most impor- 
tant, and the rebwe of Mogmog outrank all other diviners, forcing visiting 
diviners into the background. 


The art of divination consists in the interpretation of knots made 
in a series of palm-leaf strands. The magician holds a green palm leaf in 
his hand--a complete frond, if much is to be divined; several leaflets, if 
less is concerned. He then utters an incantation to Horal, the spirit of 
divination, and to his teacher-ghosts. Next, he strips the frond and makes 
random knots in four separate leaflets, counting the knots in each leaflet 
and adding the total number for all four. Finally, he interprets the 
number of knots. 


He serves either a private individual who has come to seek out his 
aid, or, on the orders of a chief or the men's council, the whole community, 
as in the case when a fleet of canoes is preparing to embark on a long 
voyage. The client, whether a private individual or the man who has given 
the order, compensates the diviner for his work by giving such gifts as 
tortoise-shells, loincloths, or turmeric. 


The serawi, or weather magician, is another magician of primary 
rank, In Ulithi, four men know the art which pertains to the control of the 
wind and rain, but one of them does not carry on the practice because he is 
a Christian. 
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The serawi can alleviate the strength of a typhoon, or direct it 
away from the community; but he cannot stop it entirely. He may carry on 
his magic as a precaution; that is, before bad weather actually sets in. 
Ordinarily, he tries to create rain only when there is an extreme drought; 
otherwise, he acts only when the wind and the rain are excessive and con- 
stitute a danger. In addressing these elements, he tells them to go away 
as the island is poor and it would be unfortunate if they were to come and 
damage everything. Thus, the serawi is a weather magician of high order 
and is not to be confused with those minor magicians who utter a spell to 
have the wind blow harder against their sails so as to move them faster, 
or to have a shower of rain pass away to one side. The serawi usually 
deals with typhoons--cyclonic winds that bring rain and destruction, 
































In the past, the weather magician used to have the auxiliary role 
of performing the rorpai, especially the ielsdl rorpai for a girl menstruat- 
ing for the first time. Rorpai rites remove taboos, and are discussed in 
detail at a later point. 


The serawi learns and practices his art in much the same manner as 
the diviner, Thus, he is apprenticed to a weather magician, for the same 
length of time as is the diviner. The taboos are absolutely identical as 
those imposed on the rebwe, except that the serawi may never eat hali fish, 
and violations of the taboos bring the same consequences. Like divination, 
weather magic was taught to mortals by the deity, Puliilap, who also taught 
them the magic of navigation. 


As for the ritual of weather magic, it involves a centering around 
@ spell and certain paraphernalia. The latter is the same in all cases, 
but spells are of three types, giving rise to three classifications of 
magic; viz., héléhél, hopar, and teletalang. The origin and significance 
of these classes is not known. A magician has his own particular spells, 
which he shares only with his teacher and others who have learned from hin, 
but despite this they always fall into one given class. Spells run in 
series. Thus, the hél6hél series consist of fourteen constitutent incanta- 
tions for typhoons, and a lesser number for sending away unwanted rain, as 
well as for moving the direction of the wind, whether it be a typhoon or 
other wind. 


The paraphernalia of the serawi consists of young coconut palm leaf- 
lets, a conch shell, and a spear. The leaflets are tied on different parts 
of the body, such as the biceps and ankles, and two of them are held in the 
hands. The shell and spear are also tied with leaflets. 


The ritual is always performed on the shore, facing in the direction 
from which the wind is blowing. The magician performs alone, though it is 
not forbidden for others to watch him from a distance. The rite begins with 
the blowing of the conch shell, after which the chein of incantations is 
begun. As he recites the spell in a low quivering monotone, which is 
impressive to hear, the magician makes thrusts at the wind or rain, slowly 
changing the direction of the jabs from that from which the wind is blowing 
towards that in which it is desiraito send it. The following is an example 
of one of the long series of incantations.* 


*Tis incantation was learned by Mukhlemar from Iarof five years 
ago, but the words are often so strange as to make parts of the spell 








Iwi seramisép, 
Suimél1 Idlulwe, 
Hopi ridl langil, 
Metera thél langil, 

Iwi bikhel mal, 

Ho bwe le thi, 

Ho bwe le far, 

Ho bwe le sapal, 
Bukhel iai I&lulwe, 

Iai ierawe serau samdl, 
Iai ierawe serau samdl, 
Iongolap. 

U1l51 iang, 

0151 ids, 

0161 mai, 

0141 waichitkh, 

Semel WaichYkh, 

Ithu, ithu, inai, ina, 
Hathethe hathu, 
Meseral, 

Kakaia hapil Leng le. 





Slash the turmoil, 
O great Idlulwe, 
Break up the unlucky rain, 
Drive the rain to the east, 
Thou great man, 

Shut it off, 

Take it away, 

Dry it up, 

O my great Iblulwe, 

Put an end to it, 

Put an end to it, 

O Iongolap. 

Spirit of the wind, 

Spirit of the caln, 

Spirit of the good, 

Spirit of the small, 

One small person, 

Give me, give me, right, right, 
Where we are, 

The east, 

Push it back to the Sky-World. 


It takes about fifteen minutes to receite the longest series of 





incantations, but, in any case, the spell is repeated over and over again, 
with rests in between, until the wind has shifted away from the atoll. It 
may be necessary to continue the performance all day and all night. Until 
the storm goes away, the serawi is forbidden to drink water, Though not 
evident in the above fragment of the full series of incantations, the spell 
revolves chiefly about an appeal to the sky-world, and to a spirit called 
I&thbwuso, of undetermined sex, who is in the wind and the rain. But also 
appealed to are I&lulwe, the patron deity of navigators or cance-captains, 
and Iongolap, the great ghost or deity, whichever he may be, so important 
in Yap and Ulithi, both of which claim to have been his birthplace. After 
the magician has ended his ritual, he takes a bath in the ocean. 





The serawi never acts on his own initiative but waits until he is 
summoned by a chief or the council of elders. He is asked to act whenever 
an island is struck by a typhoon, or whenever it needs water. If at sea, 
the serawi acts on orders from the navigator. Should he be on an island 
away from his own, he acts only if requested to do so by the authorities 
of that island. This applies whether the island is within Ulithi or out- 
side of it. He is paid for his services by the chief or council which 
ordered him to perform his magic, the payment consisting of loincloths, 
turmeric, food, and similar gifts. 





While the temalip,* or fish magician, performs the most strenuous 
work of all the magical specialists, he is one rung below the rebwe and 
the serawi in importance, although like them he belongs in the primary . 





unintelligible. Mukhlemar has rendered the meaning as best he could, but 
even with the aid of others he was not able to interpret certain lines. 
Some of the words seem to be Yapese. Others appear to have been distorted 
for alliterative effect. 


*The plural is rethUl, but for the sake of simplicity the singular 
form will here be employed for both. 
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rank. he is a public servant, performing his magic in order to create an 
abundance of fish for the people of the whole atoll. 


Mogmog is the traditional center for fish magic, and of the eleven 
men living who know how to perform it, six reside there, The temalip now 
located on the islands of Fassarai and Lossau, and those who in the past 
used to live on Sorlen and Mangejang, always begin their magic on Mogmog, 
carrying on the concluding phases elsewhere. The islands of Falalop and 
Asor, while large and important, have never been the seat of fish magicians. 


The ritual is performed annually at the demeand of either of the two 
chiefs of Mogmog, although now only one of these is a pagan and he alone is 
left to give the order. It begins at the full moon of either the month of 
Hui or Ul, which are roughly equivalent to November and December, respect- 
ively. As noted, it begins on Mogmog. The fish magician first takes a 
loincloth to the fangelmarespa, the shrine for the ghost of Marespa, and 
leaves it with the custodian there. He takes another loincloth to the 
house known as the Fal halau, and leaves it es a gift with the leading male 
member of the house, which is that of the lecding (7?) lineage. He also 
gathers two coconuts and a whole host of materials which he will later use 


in his work. 


The next step begins the actual magic. The magician goes to his 
canoe, which is anchored on the reef near shore, and strikes the sail strut 
at the mol end of the canoe with a piece of blue-gray coral painted with 
red crosses. As he pounds he recites the first part of his spell, which is 
addressed to Langaliou, or Liou for short, who is a male spirit in Lang. 


Langaliou, mesele Ldng, O Langaliou, who art in Lang, 
Liou, masa wele! Liou, watch over the canoe! 


Liou, masa wele! Liou, watch over the canoe! 
Liou, masa. wele: Liou, watch over the canoe! 


The second part of the ritual now takes place. The magician waves 
a hamarakh (Nephrolepis) leaf back and forth over tke mol end of the canoe, 
and then as he slowly walks around to the morfl end he says: 


Iloi nga iloi, I have waited and waited, 

Nga ita hélhél wai, And my canoe has caught no fish, 
Nga ier ia holoi, And make the fish weak, 

Nge pelupelu holoi, And push a catch my way, 

Ha tahach holoi, Release to me a catch, 

Nge e lokh, Now go away, 

Nga e chi, Now go back, 

Nga ithu. And bite /6 fish/ 

Idéta iu. I'll pull in the line. 


This rite completed, the magician sails out into the lagoon with 
four or five assistants who are volunteers with no special qualifications. 
The group sails westward to the island of Song, which borders Rowaryu 
Channel. Here the temalip goes to a special spot called Wéthol on the 
island and makes a request for help from the ifledl t&th, or ocean spirit, 
which lives there. This spirit is nameless and stays on land. He is, 
according to legend, the grateful sea spirit who taught fish magic to a 
mortal woman, The prayer goes as follows: 












Hami tamol Wéthol, 
Ha bwe kamahoi mepelel 
ThS1 téseu* we iami. 
Ile re tamol. 

Ha bwe hasi, 

Ha bwe hasingalir, 
Tamol Fal Hathul, 
Bwé tmol fal Hathwl 
Re bwe hasi, 

Re bwe hasingalir, 
Tamol harier. 

Tamol harier 

Re bwe hasi, 

Re bwe hasingalir, 
Tamol Thowélii. 

Ngo t&mol Thowélt 

Re bwe hasi, 

Re bwe hasingalir, 
Tamol li#rong. 

Ngo t&mol lidrong 

Re bwe hasi, 

Re bwe hasingalir, 
Tamol mongmong. 

Ngo tamol mongmong 
Re bwe hasi, 

Re bwe hasingalir, 
Tamol harier, 

Ngo ha bwe la fhrachtk 
Seu id#iu ralel 
Fetawe iami, 

Re tamol. 

Ha bwe kamala chokh iang, 










Ngo ha ka chel& ch&kh iaut&th, 


Ha sa ka fathakhei chokh, 


Ha sa ka mele chokh mongar, 
Ha sa ka pesa chokh ikh lap, 


Ha sa ka sera chokh thil, 


Ha sa ka pispisi chokh marakh. 


Ha le ila kalathokh migala, 





Look ye this way from yonder, 
0 chief of Wéthol, 

Look at my offering 

On behalf of the torch and magical canoe. 
Here it is, 0 chief, 

Take it, 

Take it to hin, 

The chief of Fal Hathul, 

Because the chief of Fal Hathtl 

Must take it, 

Must take it to hin, 

The chief of the cnannel reefs. 

The chief of the channel reefs 

Must take it, 

Must take it to hin, 

The chief of Rowaryu Channel. 

And the chief of Rowaryu Channel 

Must take it, 

Must take it to hin, 

The chief of the middle of the channel, 
And the chief of the middle of the channel 
Must take it, 

Must take it to hin, 

The chief of projections in the reef, 
And the chief of projections in the reef 
Must take it, 

Must take it to ain, 

The chief of the channel reefs. 

And you all must: ake 

Days of good weather for 

Fishing here, 

O chiefs. 

You must make a calm wind, 

A smooth surface cf the sea, 

An incoming channel current, 

An influx of flying fish, 

A surfacing of big fish, 

A swimming of thil fish to the beach 

A rising /of fish/ from the floor of the 
lagoon. 


As hinted in the incantation, the magician at this time hangs one 
coconut from a coconut tree on the traditional site of the house called 
Wéthol. Later, he goes to another spot on the island which is the tredi- 
tional site of the men's house called Imlepalap, and there he mexes offer- 
ing of the other coconut which he has brought from Mogmog, but he here 
recites only a portion of the prayer. 


Having spent the night on Song, in the morning the temalip and his 
assistants get in their canoe and sail to the adjacent island of Pigelelel 
to the southeast. There the magician makes up a concoction called tafel 








*the name given to a temalip's canoe. 





monger, or flying-fish medicine, from ingredients he has collected on 
Mogmog. These consist of: fruits of the pengepeng plant (Physalis minima), 
the héll plant (Jussiaca suffruticosa), and the iar tree (Premna integri- 
folia), roots of the fOle (Alocesia macrorhiza ), and the hUchSl (Curcuma 
domestica), and soil from the sacred garden. In addition to these ingre- 
dients, he adds many more gathered on Pigelelel itself, where he makes the 
medicine. These additional materials are: the heads of an eel and a 
scorpion, the mouths of two shore lizards, the intestines of two or four 
ordinary lizards, some termites, the bark of a fStbi tree (Calophyllum 
inophyllum), the spathes of a pandanus and a cocomut tree, the fruits of 
the harakh (Triumfetta procumbens), the lith (Scaevola frutescens), and the 
i181 (Cassytha filiformis), and, finally, flowers from the breadfruit tree, 
These ingredients, almost a score in kind, he mixes together and chops into 
fine bits. Then he wraps them with coconut "cloth," tying the bundle with 
a string, made of mixed hibiscus and coconut fibers. This package is the 


tafel mongar mentioned above. 


The magician places the bundle of medicine in the hull of his canoe, 
making it fast with a string running to the bamboo portion of the canoe 
platform. 


He also makes up another package, this time of black ants only. He 
wraps the ants in coconut "cloth," tying the bundle with hibiscus-coconut 
string. He places this second bundle alongside the other. 


At night, the temalip sails out into Rowaryu Channel with his 
assistants, carrying the two bundles and a torch made of seven or eight 
dead coconut leaves. Here in the channel he recites a request to Ialulep, 


the greatest of all the spirits of the sky-world, and to Sélal, the great- 
est of all the spirits of the ocean. No gestures accompany this supplica- 
tion, which goes as follows: 


Héséla kale thi mi L&ng, Look down from Lung, 

Khel t&mol 14 Iblulep, Thou chief, I&lulep, 

Ngo héséla kala thakh mi 161, And look up from under, 

Khel tamol 14 Sélal. Thou chief, Sdélal. 

Mé hami tamol And you chiefs 

Met&l hariar le, Of the edge of the channel reef, 

Ha bwe kamahoi mepelel Look at my offering 

ThS1 téseu we iami. On behalf of the torch and magical canoe. 
Ie re tamol. Here it is, 0 chiefs. 

Ha bwe hasi, Teke it, 

Ha bwe hasingalir, Take it to hin, 

Tamol mongmong. The chief of projections in the reefs. 
Ngo tamol mongmong And the chief of projections in the reef 
Re bwe hasi, Must take it, 

Re bwe hasingalir, Must take it to him, 

Tamol lidrong. The chief of the middle of the channel. 
Tamol liérong The chief of the middle of the channel 
Re bwe hasi, Must take it, 

Re bwe hasingalir, Must take it to hin, 

Tamol Thowalii, The chief of Rowaryu Channel. 

Tamol Thowélti The chief of Rowaryu Channel 




















Re bwe hasi, Must take it, 

Re bwe hasingalir, Must take it to him, 

Temol metHl harier, The chief of the edge of channel reefs. 
Tamol metHl harier The chief of the edge of channel reefs 
Re bwe hasi, Must take it, 

Re bwe hasingalir, Must take it to him, 

Tamol Fal Hathul. The chief of Fal Hathul. 


Tamol Fal Hathtl The chief of Fal Hathtl 

Re bwe hasi, Must take it, 

Re bwe hasingaltr, Must take it to hin, 

Tamol Wéthol. The chief of Wéthol. 

Tamol Wéthol The chief of Wéthol 

Re bwe hasi, Must take it, 

Re bwe hasingalir, Must take it to him, 

Tamol metél Rdéléng. The chief of the edge of Réléng. 


And you all must make 

Days of good weather for 
Fishing here, 

O chiefs. 

You must make a calm wind, 
A smooth surface of the sea, 
An incoming channel current, 
An influx of flying fish, 

A surfacing of big fish, 


Ngo ha bwe la firach&k 

Seu ifiu ralel 

Fetawe iami, 

Re tamol, 

Ha bwe kamala chokh iang, 

Ngo ha ka chel& ch&kh iaut&th, 
Ha sa ka fathakhei chokh, 

Ha sa ka mele chokh mongar, 
Ha sa ka pesa chokh ikh lap, 


Ha sa ka sera chokh thil, A swimming of thil fish to the beach, 
Ha sa ka pispisi chokh marakh. A rising /of fish/ from the floor of 


the lagoon. 


It will be seen that the supplication of IMlulep and Sélal is essen- 
tially the same as the previous one to the anonymous i&ls61 t&th who is the 
lord of Wéthol, the spot on the island of Song where, according to legend, 
the woman who learned fish magic from the sea spirit fled to avoid the 
wrath of his enraged father.* The various chiefs, or lords, alluded to in 
the incantation are all spirits of the sea who are in a position to render 
aid to mortals in their quest for fish. The specific aid requested in the 
last eleven lines of each prayer is identical in kind and in wording. The 
Fal Hathtl alluded to is the same as the Fal Hethel of the legend, being 
the house built on Song by the fleeing woman and her husband. The refer- 
ence to Réléng is unclear, this word being the same as the name of the 
chief council house of the atoll. 


Having completed the supplication to the two great spirits, the 
temalip and his men, who are in their canoe in Rowaryu Channel, now begin 
to paddle, and as they move along they drag the bundle of medicine through 
the water. The bundle is held by the magician with a string. The other 
bundle, with the black ants, remains in the hull of the canoe. As the men 
paddle and the magical bundle swishes through the water, the magician from 
time to time repeats the following words: 


Send my flying-fish, 
Send them flying, 
Let them swim here, 


Lai lai mongar pid, 
Ie pid nga eiel, 
Iliththo, 





“See the legend, "The Spirit Who Taught Mankind Fish Magic," 
























Pisiththo, Let them surface here, 
Lukhul hatal wae, To the leeward side of my cance, 
Més bwonga-i. Let my canoe be weighted down tonight. 





After a time, the temalip lights the torch he has brought with hin, 
\ and as the flying-fish are attracted to it he catches them with a net. 
When the torch has burned out, he begins to fish for a large fish with a 
line and a hook, which was formerly made of turtle shell or the wood of the 
i tree (Pemphia acidule) but which is now fashioned of iron. Using the 
flying-fish caught with the net as bait, he now searches for any one of 
three large fish, il, iastl, and taku, which are kinds of albacore and 
tuna. When he has ca. Caught one of these. fish, he takes it back to the island 
of Pigelelel, which is where he made the medicine bundle and from where he 
sailed into the channel. On Pigelelel, the magician prepares a ground oven 
and cooks the fish, though it is not eaten. 


In the morning the temalip and his crew return to Mogmog, leaving 
behind on Pigelelel the large fish which they have caught, for it is taboo 
to eat it at this time. Later the magician sends other men to fetch the 
fish from where he has left it, and his assitants, but not he, are permitted 
to eat it. In the meantime, he and his crew remain on Mogmog for the night. 
There they live in the forward part of the men's house, separate from the 
other men staying there, for although they may speak to these men they must 
avoid physical contact with then. 


The next day, and for four days in all, the fish magician and his 
assistants catch a large deep-sea fish of the kinds above mentioned, and 
each time they return to Mogmog, leaving this particular fish behind.* It 
is, however, permitted during each trip back to attempt to catch other of 
these »-rticular kinds of fish by trolling. If the members of the crew do 
catch ay, they take them back to Mogmog and divide them among the people 
of the community. 


These four nights of fishing, once begun, go on regardless of the 
weather, which, especially in Rowaryu Channel, can be decidedly unpleasant. 
The temalip is expected to persist in the face of any weather short of 4 
typhoon, 


It may happen, of course, that the magician does not, each night he 
goes out, catch any of the three kinés of large fish; but if his luck is 
bad and he catches no fish at all he does not persist beyond the allotted 
time. To return empty-handed once or twice is forgiveable; to do so three 
or four times causes people to wonder if he has not violated pertinent 
taboos. 


Arduous as the work of the temalip and his assistants has been up to 
this point, it does not end here. From now on, they go out almost daily to 
continue their quest for large fish, but the character of the fishing is 
slightly changed. The men set out only when the weather is good, and now 





*It should be noted that while the Mogmog temalip returns to that 
island after each of the four nights of fishing, fish-magicians from other 
islands return there only after the first night; after that, they go to 
their own islands. 
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they bring back their catch from Rowaryu Channel, instead of leaving it on 
Pigelelel to be fetched by others. This work persists for two lunar months, 
and it ends when the moon has become full for the second time after the 
ritual was initiated. During this time, the magician and his men continue 
to sleep in the forward part of the men's house, observing certain taboos, 
which will be outlined later. 


The ritualistic fishing having ended, the temalip and his assist- 
ants bathe in the ocean in front of the men's house. Their association 
with spiritual beings has now ended, and the act of bathing symbolizes the 
ridding of contact with these spirits. The men then rub coconut oil on 
their bodies. The tafel mongar, or medicine bundle, is hung in the men's 
house, where it remains indefinitely, never to be used again. 


The ritual itself has now been completed, but the period of taboos 
persists for some time yet, varying for the temalip from four to seven 
months. This difference in time is directly proportional to the size of 
the tafel mongar which he has used. As for his assistants, they observe 
the taboos for a shorter time than he, but here again there is elasticity, 
this time, however, based on their personal choice. As long as they are 
under taboo, all the men continue to live in the men's house, except that 
after the ritualistic fishing ends they move from the front to the rear of 


the building, 


The fish-magician is rewarded for his work with gifts of loincloths, 
turmeric, cloth, belts, turtle carapaces, and the like. These are presented 
by the chief who gave him the order to perform the magic. For the two-month 
period that the ritual lasts, he receives his food from the occupants of one 
of the rajor lineage houses on Mogmog--Fal Le Mei, Lamathakh, Lukhfalt 
Paling, or Iarau--if he lives there, or from similarly important houses on 
any other island which may be his home. Other people of the community — 
may help to feed him if they wish. 


The temalip is always a man. He has no special qualifications, such 
as wealth, sib membership, or marital state, and he chooses his specialty 
voluntarily. Ordinarily, he learns to be a fish-magician when he is about 
thirty years of age, though he may be as young as twenty. Old men are not 
prone to learn the magic as the ritual is strenuous. 


During his period of training the temalip is under certain taboos, 
most of which are common to all beginning magicians of primary rank. Thus, 
he avoidssanyone "contaminated" with menstruation, avoids going walking with 
any female, and, of course, foregoes sexual intercourse. He eats food 
touched only by a woman who has reached the menopause, but he must be espe- 
cially careful that it be not touched by persons who have been in contact 
with a corpse or dug 4@ grave in the past five months. He may not allow 
anyone to eat his left-over foods. He always eats alone. He may not use 
iourma wood, nor even marat and mo wood, to make a fire. He may not lie 
down ‘mear anyone, including males of all ages. 


He has some additional taboos which are more or less special to him, 
Thus, he may not eat preserved breadfruit, called mar, or the fruit of the 
jabwuch shrub (Allophyllus sp.), or the husk of the iathol kind of cocomt 
palm, He may not use turmeric as a cosmetic. He may not sleep at home, 
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ynless he partitions off his bed, and all others leave the house. Even if 
he sleeps at the men's house, he must partition his sleeping quarters. 


All the above taboos are not lifted until four to seven months after 
the first ritualistic fishing at Rowaryu Channel has been completed, and 
even then 4 few continue to remain in force. The temalip must still avoid 
menstruating women, corpses, and newly-dug graves; he must not allow persons 
to touch his food if they have washed a corpse or dug a grave in the past 
five months, and he must not give his left-over food to anyone who has 
visited the menstrual house or its nearby area. Summarized, this means 
that menstrual blood and death are still contaminating to him, 


When the temalip is called upon to go out on his second set of 
ritualistic fishing trips, the taboos suspended after the first set are now 
reimposed, and they continue four to seven months more, as before. 


For the third and subsequent rituals the full taboos are in force, 
as usual. Thus, it will be seen that the temalip must be very careful in 
his actions, and, since the taboos remain in effect a long time after each 
ritual, many fish-magicians perform their rites for only two or three years, 
and then gladly yield their places to new aspirants. 


The taboos of the assistants are strong but less stringent than 
those of the temalip himself. For the two months during which they are 
fishing for large fish with the medicine bundle they may not walk near any 
female whatsoever, or have intercourse; go near the menstrual house, or 
talk to its inmates; touch a corpse, or dig a grave; eat preserved bread- 


fruit, the fruit of the iabwuch (ALlophy2iue sp.), or the husk of the 


iathol Find of coconut palm; allow people who have been in contact with a 
corpse or dug a grave during the past five months to handle their food; 

give their left-over food to anyone to eat, or sleep at home. These taboos, 
except that there is no restriction on firewood, are essentially those 
observed by the magician himself, the big difference being that they last 
only for the two months during which the ritualistic fishing takes place. 
There are two exceptions to this: they must remain sexually continent for 
five months, and they must continue to live in the men's house for several 
days or months more, the period of time depending on the wish of the indi- 
vidual, who may practice a sort of self-abnegation for the benefit of the 


success of the fish magic. 


The community itself is not free from taboo during the magical 
rituals. For the first five days when the temalip is carrying on his magic, 
his relatives may not cut down living trees. For the two months of fishing, 
no one may go to Rowaryu Channel, or, if the temalip orders, to any channel 
whatsoever; nor may anyone troll in the lagoon, or shout in the men's house. 


The work of the fish magician has been suspended ever since the 
beginning of World War II, when the Japanese forbade it because the canoes 
had to go to Rowaryu Channel. There is some question as to whether it will 
be revived, for pagans alone perform this magic, and only pagan chiefs can 
order it done. There are several temalip trained to carry on, should the 


necessity arise. 
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The chai, or doctor, is the fourth of the primary magicians under 
consideration, Nowadays, however, there is a greater emphasis than in 
former times on empirical, or supposedly empirical, methods of cure. Pre- 
viously, supernaturalism had dominated the art. The decline of the native 
doctor is due both to the influence of Christianity, which has undermined 
faith in the efficacy of magical formujae, and to western medicine, which 
yields obviously better results. The fact of the matter is that most 
doctoring is today devoid of recourse to magic. This does not mean that 
the therapy of the chai has thus been rendered more effective, for Ulithian 
medicine reflects great ignorance of the cause and nature of disease. Per- 
haps the doctor is at his best in massaging, setting bones, and affording 


psychological palliatives. 


Doctoring, like all other specialties, is a part-time occupation. 
It is a skill which most older adults acquire to a greater or lesser degree 
in the courdé of events, though in Ulithi only twelve people are entitled 
to be called chai, Such versons have had formal training under a native 


doctor. 


The doctor, who may be of either sex--only here are women allowed 
to crash the barrier against practicing primary magic--learns his art in 
about a month. Learning through mere verbal instruction is deemed inade- 
quate, and the principal method of teaching is for the pupil to accompany 
his master as he goes about his work. The teacher is usually a relative, 
but does not have to be. If teacher and pupil are of opposite sex and 
closely related, matters involving the more intimate parts of the anatomy 
are taugrt through a third person--someone who is not related to at least 
one Of the parties involved and is of the same sex as that party. This 
prevents relatives of opposite sex from discussing intimate and delicate 


matters. 


Instruction begins after the prospective pupil, who may be young or 
old, has presented his teacher with gifts, these being any objects of value. 
The teacher holds these objects above his head, though not as a gesture 
towards a patron spirit, for such is lacking, but towards his teacher 


ghosts. 


A few taboos, less stringent than for any other of the major magi- 
Cians, must be observed for five months after one has been initiated into 
apprenticeship, regardless of how long it actually takes to finish the 
course Of training. The beginner may not have sexual intercourse, let 
anyone use his sleeping quarters, or share certain foods with others. 
These foods are: the meat of any coconut whose water has dried away, the 
husks of very young coconuts, and breadfruit which has fallen to the ground 
unplucked. The food taboos are, of course, mild, for they do not prevent 
the pupil from eating any of these foods if he does not share them, The 
taboos obviously have magical rather than disciplinary significance, even 
though their origin is no longer known. Coconuts, at least, are very 
important in the preparation of medicines. A person may voluntarily extend 
the period of taboo beyond the required five months, should he feel it 


expedient. 


Teacher and pupil have a quasi-sacred relationship which persists 
permanently. 


Thus, when a doctor is consulted by a client, the latter 
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always takes offerings with him, and the doctor raises them in his hands, 
invoking the aid of his teacher, whether living or dead, in the cure he is 4 
about to attempt. Then he hangs the offerings in his house. They are i 
tantamount to a fee, for the doctor later appropriates them for himself, 

though he sends them to his teacher if he is still alive, The customary 

opening of spells with an appeal to teacher ghosts, found among the other 

major magicians, is not paralleled here, but the chai nevertheless always 


calls on the teacher's soul or ghost to aid hin. 


The knowledge acquired by a doctor varies enormously from teacher 
to teacher. There is virtually no standardization in the selection of 
herbs for medicines, nor in the magic which may accompany a treatment. 


The magical role of the chai stems from the fact that some diseases 
are believed to be caused by ghosts and spirits, and others by sorcery. He . 
does not have a monopoly of the treatment, magical or otherwise, of these : 
diseases, as most older people have a general knowledge of spells and pre- 
scriptions. But he is called in on the more serious cases. A fuller dis- 
cussion of the chai is found under the chapter on health and disease. 


The last of the primary magicians whom we shall discuss is the peli, 
or navigator, though the art of navigation,like that of medicine, has also 
a secular facet which we need not consider here. The magical and the prac- 
tical training are, however, equally essential, and both must be taught the 


pupil. 


The purpose of the pelii's magic is to help him find his objective, 
protect him against typhoons, prevent the sinking of his canoe, and counter- 
act the sorcery of ill-wishers. This magic is of great importance, and 
reflects the fact that the sailing of the seas plays a great part in the 
lives of the people. Yet, the pellt ranks lowest among the five magicians 


of the primary grouping. 


The student navigator spends a month, through conversations with 
his teacher, learning knowledge of currents, winds, stars, the sun, and 
other pertinent phenomena of nature. He also learns how to judge how far 
@ canoe has voyaged at any given time, Then, for four days, he is taught 
how to handle a canoe, as well as the locations of the various islands 
within the scope of his vessels. He is shown how to reach these islands 
by looking at certain stars, and, for this, stones representing heavenly 
bodies are placed on a mat. Now, too, for the first time, the student 


learns the magic of navigating. 


Four kinds of magic are associated with the operation of long-range 
canoes. The first which the apprentice leazns is called ithithSl ildlmai, 
and this is to make the canoe safe from sinking. This magic consists of 
pounding the side of the canoe with a coconut and reciting a spell. 


The second kind of magic is called iels8l kokh, which means "magic 
of the hoist rope." This rope is the one which "twists" the sail, and is 
intended to guide the navigator to his destination. The ritual is simple, 
and consists of tying a young coconut leaflet to the end of the rope which 
hoists the sail; then, as the magician strikes the mast with the rope and 
leaflet, he recites an incantation, of which the following is a sample: 














Filemerek bw6rekh tetu a, 
A e tetokh e tati, 
Methauméch, 


These curious-sovunding words are not translatable, being meaningless even 
to the magician, except that it is known that methauméch means “short sea 
distance," obviously an exhortation for the trip to be brief. The language 
of this short spell may be that of some distant place in the Carolines. 


The third kind cf magic is called ielsSl pikhpikhil hos, or "magic 
of the mast," and, like the second kind of magic, is designed to help the 
user to guide his canoe straight to its destination. 


The fourth set of navigator's magic is known as hamarel wewe, or 
"lei of the canoe." It consists of placing young coconut leaves on each 
end of the canoe before sailing, the purpose being the same as for the 
second and third kinds of magic, although the notion of counter-sorcery is 
always inherent. 


During the four days when this magic is being learned, the beginner 
must Observe certain taboos. He may not eat with anyone, regardless of age 
and sex. He may not go near a menstrual house, or talk to a menstruating 
woman. He may not go near a tireng, i.e., a girl who has just had her first 
onset of menstruation. He may not eat food except that cooked by a woman 
who has reached the menopause and has not been a visitor to the menstrual 
house during the four days in question. He may not share his drinking 
water with anyone, except his teacher, who, however, in partaking of such 
water, voluntarily ccmmits himself to the observance of all the taboos 
being observed by the apprentice. This is a gesture designed to aid the 
pupil. The beginner may not use iourma or fach wood for cooking food or 
building any fire. He may not sleep in a house where anyone else, other 
than his teacher, is present. Finally, he may not have sexual intercourse. 


After these four days have elapsed, he takes a bath in the sea, 
covers his body with coconut oil, and becomes, tentatively, a pelli, ready 
for his first long voyage. This trip he makes on the very same day, pro- 

_ vided the winds are favorable. If he does not feel too sure of himself, 

he goes with his teacher; otherwise, he merely takes along no more than the 
ordinary crew. The first trip is to a relatively close place, such as Fais 
or Yap. Before and during the trip, the novice performs the four kinds of 
Magic he has learned. First, he pounds with a coconut against the side of 
the canoe as it floats near the shore, during which he recites the first 
spell. Then, he paddles the canoe to the edge ofthe reef and recites the 
second spell. Next, as the sail is being hoisted, he performs the third 
ritual. Finally, he goes through with the fourth kind of magic. If his 
teacher is along, he helps with the actual navigation, but not with the 
magic. 


During the voyage, no taboos are in force, but when the new pell 
reaches his destination, he must observe not only the numerous customary 
taboos of any newly-arrived traveler but also the ones imposed on him for 
the four days before sailing. On the trip home, again no taboos are in 
force. But on reaching Ulithi, he resumes all the traveler's taboos, as 
well as the four-day ones which we have described. The first set are 
Observed for five months, the second until the next voyage is made. 
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After the second trip has been completed, some taboos are lifted 
and some are permanently retained. Eliminated at once are certain eating 
taboos. The pelli may now eat with old men and women, and may partake of 
meals prepared by a woman of menstrual age, provided four days have elapsed 
gince her departure from the women's hut. He may share his drinking water 
with old men and women. And he may sleep in a house where there are old 


men. 


Eliminated five months after the second trip has been completed, 
are the taboos against sharing food and water with young men. Furthermore, 
the peli is allowed to sleep under the same roof with young men and any 


woman at all. 


Permanently in force are the taboos against going near a menstrual 
house, speaking to a menstruating woman or to a tureng, eating food pre- 
pared by a woman who has not reached the menopause, sharing food or water 
with a woman of menstrual age, and using iourma or pandanus wood to build 


a fire.* 


Violations of the taboos in question are followed by lack of success 
in locating the island of one's destination, as well as certain diseases, 
notably, yaws, boils, ringworm, headaches, stomach aches, asthma, or cough- 
ing. In the case of an unwitting violation, one may cleanse himself by 
recourse to a special ielstl rorpai ritual performed by a diviner or weather 
magician; or by the pelt himself, if he knows the ritual, which is almost 
the same as the one used to remove other kinds of taboos. 


It is to be noted that the navigator's secular training does not 
end after his first trip. He continues to take instructions in bird- and 
fish-lore, so that he may the better detect the location of his destina- 
tion. Only when this training is completed is he a full-fledged pelli.** 


A navigator is paid for his services by those who make the trip 
with him. The gifts are presented to him en route, and they are consi- 
dered to be an offering to Ialulwe, the patron spirit or deity of canoe- 


captains. The peli holds up the offerings to the spirit, and invokes his 
aid in effecting a successful voyage. 


The secondary magicians are a series of minor, part-time, practi- 
tioners whose persons are less sacred and roles less important than those 
in the primary class. The tambrong have a wide variety of duties. We 
shall describe nine types of these minor magicians, though there may be 
more. They are the télé, the tamHrongol wa, the tamérongol im, the 
tamfrongol ikh, the tamMrongol ire, the tamMrongol hachi, the tamMrongol 
idlus, the tamMrongol pei, and the tam¥rongol bwongbwong, 


*The taboos above listed are those observed by navigators who have 
learned their art on the island of Falalop. The taboos observed by men 
trained on Mogmog and other islands bear the same general character but are 
less severe. 

*Today, all knowledge of navigation is confined to men, though, 
except for the magic, it was formerly learned by women, too, who taught it 
to their sons. Christian navigators do not learn this magic, but pagan 


Ones do, 
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The t616 smoothes the waves with his magic when they are too rough 
for canoes, or or if they endanger the island. In a sense, the told is akin 
to the serawi, or weather magician, but he does not perform precisely the 
game service and is far less important in rank. He is always a man. He 
learns his ritual from anyone who knows it, making a gift payment in return, 
unless his teacher is his own father. He has only one taboo to observe 
during the period of learning; he may not have sexual intercourse for five 
months. The ban on coitus is lifted after that time, but becomes effective 
again when the t6l6 performs his magic as a full-fledged practitioner. 
Four days after the ritual, he is again free, and the event is marked by his 
taking a bath in the ocean ’ end putting coconut oil on his hair. He performs 
his magic on the orders of the leading chief of the island where he lives, 
and for this reason he may be regarded as acting in the service of the 
community. The chief comes to him with religious offerings, mepel, which 
have been culled from the people of the village through the endeavors of 
the men's council. These offerings consist of loincloths, turmeric, turtle 
shells, or any of the other things acceptable as gifts or offerings in 
Ulithi. Then the t616 goes to work. Like the weather magician, he keeps 
at his task, with occasional intermissions, until the waves have subsided. 
The ritual is a little more dramatic than most rituals. He and two men 
acting as his assistants adorn their heads, necks, and wrists, with young 
coconut leaves. The t616 then makes the usual opening appeal to his teacher 
ghosts, after which he begins his performance. A spear tied with young 
coconut leaves in his hand, he creeps up to the wave-beaten shore, and is 
protected from being dragged into the sea by a heavy rope tied around his 
waist, held by his two assistants, one behind the other. All three men 
crouch as they work. As the t616, who is the only one of the three con- 
sidered to be carrying on the magic, creeps up on the waves, he jabs at 
them with his spear, exhorting them to go away from the island. He does 
not adjress any spirit--merely the waves themselves. The ritual can be 
dangerous. Beginning about the year 1900, the art of the t616 began to 
disappear with the influence of Christianity. The last genuine ritual was 
performed in 1936, and today there is but one wave magician alive. 


The remaining magicians of second rank, unlike all others hitherto 
discussed, are always addressed by the title tamlrong. The tambrongol wa, 
or canoe magician, is never a separate individual from the canoe carpenter. 


Like the navigator, he has a secular and sacred side to his calling. He 
learns his magic as part of his training in making canoes. The purpose of 
the ritual is to give good luck to the canoe in sailing and fishing. The 
spirit involved in the magic is Solang, who is a central character in the 
myth, "'Pdltilop' and His Family." The ritual is performed as soon as the 
carpenter completes his canoe. In his role as tamBrongol wa, he first gets 
@ whole frond from a very young coconut tree, and a leaf from a banana 
plant. He then makes a string of mixed coconut and hibiscus fibers. Next 
he gets a young coconut of the green-colored type and ties young coconut 
leaves around it. Finally, he plucks a branch with six leaves from the iar 
(Premna integrifolia) tree. The ritual itself then begins. The magician 
takes the coconut and walks once around the canoe, reciting an incantation 
which is preceded by an appeal to the teacher ghosts. He deposits the 
coconut in the canoe. Then he takes the palm frond, faces the mol wa, and 
walks to the ngis side of the canoe, and then to the moril wa, all the time 
reciting his spell. Next he takes the leaf, cuts it off at the base, and 
begins to strike the inside of the hull of the canoe, starting at the mol wa 
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and progressing to the moril wa, and back again, always incanting. When he 
has finished, he sticks the frond, base downward, inside the mol wa end of 
of the canoe. He now picks up the banana leaf, which he has bound with the 
coconut-hibiscus string, and starting from the middle of the ngis side of 
the canoe progresses to the mol wa end, reciting another part of the spell. 
Here he tears off a piece of the banana leaf and ties it like a lei around 
the forked endpiece of the canoe. He does the same for the opposite end- 
piece, continuing to utter his formula. He next ties the leaflets of the 
young palm into three pairs, and, holding them in his two hands, snaps them 
several times, after which he places one like a lei around the fork of the 
mol wa, another around the fork of the mortl wa, and the third around his 
neck, The final part of the ritual is to wave the iar branch in a hori- 
zontal circle at the ngis side of the canoe, all the e while uttering the 
spell, and when this is done the magician places the branch in the canoe 
and is then through. The character of the incantation is that it is essen- 
tially a plea to Solang, the patron deity of canoes, to make it lucky, save 
it from damage, and cause no one to admire it so much that he will want to 
use or even buy it. If a canoe encounters trouble, it means Solang has been 
angered. This happens when the offering of the owner to him is not suffi- 
cient; when the canoe carpenter has violated certain taboos while making 
the canoe; when the people who use the cance do not give any iarong, thakh, 
langui, hathek, or lobster, which they have caught, to the man who made the 
canoe so he can distribute it as he pleases; and, finally, when the canoe 
owner fails to give the carpenter, as he builds the canoe, all the stalks 
of bananas which he may have. In all this, there is no real individual 
owner, for usually the canoe belongs to a sib. But the caretaker is vir- 
tually the owner, and is responsible for everything for which an owner, as 
we have used the word, is responsible. He is always aided by the people 
who belong to the sib, even if he does not himself belong to it. 


The tamHrongol im is the house magician, and it is his duty to make 
a newly-built house lucky. His appeal is to the spirit, Thichera. He 
performs his work at the request of the owner of the house, and as a payment 
for his services he receives a gift. The ritual is simple. The magician 
utters a spell over a youngish coconut and the branches of the lifts 
(Mammea americana) and iar (Premna integrifolia) trees. With the coconut, 
he strikes the house and utters a prayer. Then he walks around the out- 
side of the house with the lifSs branch, reciting another prayer. Next he 
comes into the house and sticks the Lifis branch in the ceiling. He sets 
fire to the spathe of a coconut, and holds it up hear the lifts branch, 
reciting more of his spell when. the branch begins to burn and crackle. Then 
he takes the iar branch and, sitting on the floor of the house, waves it in 
@ horizontal circle. The house Magician does not perform his work until 
the owner of the house has presented gifts to the spirit, Thichera. With 
Christianity, the magic has virtually disappeared. 


The tamfrongol ikh promotes a good catch of fish for his client, who 

Calls in the magician just before he sails out in his canoe. He does not 
get paid directly for his work, although he is always given a gift of the 
two largest fish of the catch. These are nominally an offering for the 
teacher ghost from whom he learned his magic, but in practice the fish are 
not wasted, for the magician eats them. As for the ritual, it is simple. 
The magician snaps young coconut leaves before the canoe, then whips the 
Canoe with them, and next puts one over each of the two forked ends of the 





cance. Finally, he pounds the inside of the canoe with the base of a4 
coconut frond. The incantation accompanying these gestures urges the fish 
to come forth to be caught. The magic is still performed by pagans. 


The tam¥rongol ire is called in by a client to get rid of whatever 
spirit may be residing in a tree, which is always a large one but never a 
coconut palm. This permits the client to cut down the tree with impunity. 
The magician is given a small gift payment before he performs his magic. 
The ritual involves tying young coconut leaves around the trunk of the 
tree and to objects near it. The magician then cuts open a coconut and 
walks around the tree, sprinkling the water from the nut as he goes. At 
the same time he utters an incantation, and the spirit is supposed to make 
its departure. This magic has not disappeared, 


The tam¥rongol hachi performs his magic to create an abundant flow 
of sap from coconut trees. He performs his work either for the community, 
in which case he receives an order from a chief, or for a private client 
on payment of a gift. This magic is no longer performed. 


The tem¥rongol i&lus can be a man or a woman. His magic is per- 
formed always for his own benefit, not for the community or a client. It 
is used to dispel spirits who moan in the village or the woods and frighten 
him. A good many individuals know this magic. It involves no appeal to 
teacher ghosts and is very simple. The individual bounces a stone up and 
down in the palm of his hand, and as he does so he utters an incantation, 
of which the following is but one of many. 


Litingingi! Litingingi! Litingingi! Litingingi! 
Letanganga: Letanganga: Letanganga: Letanganga: 
Litingingi: Litingingi! Litingingi: Litingingi:! 
Letanganga! Letanganga: Letanganga! Letanganga: 
Khel i&lus fathal thokh If thou, O spirit, come here 
Lukhul imwe* Near my house 

Bwikhwe You will cry out 

Litingingi! Letanganga: Litingingi! Letanganga! 


The meaning of the words "Litingingi" and "Letanganga" is unknown. When 
the person has finished uttering the spell, he throws the stone in the 
direction of the spirit, who is supposed to cry out, "Ngi! Nga!" This 
magic is now used only by pagans. 


The tam&rongol pei is the grave magician. He frees a burial spot of 
the spirit residing there so that the body may be safely interred. The 
ritual is described in detail in connection with burial customs. Only one 
grave magician remains alive in Ulithi, and being a Christian he has 
abandoned his art. 


The tam¥rongol bwongbwing is a general practitioner in white magic, 
and while this term could literally be applied to all the magicians above 
described, in practice it refers to such men and women who lack their 
specialties. In their minor way, they relieve mild illness, counteract 


“one substitutes here whatever place, e.g., a path or the beach, 
that he has in mind. 
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sorcery, promote pregnancy, insure success in love, bring luck in fishing, 
make & house felicitous, and perform other sorts of magic that do not 
involve too much training and experience. These magicians do not intrude 
on the domain of the major magicians, and only in a slight way on the minor 
put specialized ones. In their ritual, they always make an opening appeal 


to their teacher ghosts. 


The sorcerer, or black magician, is known as a hastpstip and his 
magic as sastip. Actually, he is an important magician, but despite the 
fact that much effort is spent in counteracting his magic, Ulithians pre- 
tend that because he works evil he is less important than all other magi- 
cians If we cannot agree in rating him low with respect to importance, 
we shall do so with respect to his activities, putting him in a separate 


and tertiary category. 


A person who wishes to harm another goes about trying to find a 
hastipstp who will handle his case. This is not easy, for sorcery is pub- 
licly frowned upon. The individual wishing aid approaches one after 
another of various men he believes to be black magicians. The first man 
may pretend not to be a sorcerer, or he may, of course, actually not be one. 
Therefore, the conversation proceeds cautiously. After a certain amount of 
sparring, if the prospective client has discovered he is talking to a 
sorcerer, he states that he wants to harm a person, and tells why. The 
sorcerer may take the case, or reject it on the grounds that the intended 
aggression is unwarranted. If rejected, the individual pays the sorcerer 
to keep silent, and goes off to find some one else to accept his commission. 
Thus, finiing a sorcerer is not easy, for the hasuipsip not only fears social 
ostracism if discovered, but also the anger of the intended victim or his 
relatives. Besides, there is the danger that the great deity, Idlulep, who 
lives in the sky-world, may disapprove of the evil work and harm hin. 


Once the sorcerer consents to perform, he must be paid in advance 
with the usual gifts. He then sets out to do what he has been commissioned 
to do--cause disease, miscarriages, accidents, death, and other misfortunes. 
The ritual and paraphernalia of black magic are not well known because of 
their secrecy, and it is therefore difficult to describe them. We do know 
that the sorcerer utters certain spells, which include prayers to I&lulep 
and the ghosts of teachers and close relatives. Of the paraphernalia, more 
is known. Some sorcerers use starfish, live lizards, and coconut oil, 
placing these in a Tridacna shell, over which they utter their spell. Some- 
times a lizard is hung by the neck with the vein of a coconut leaflet, or 
dipped in boiling coconut oil and placed in a Tridacna shell. A simple 
starfish may be used, the sorcerer uttering an incantation over it and bury- 
ing it near the house of the intended victim, or, better still, in the floor 
of the house. Herbs are sometimes mixed with these objects, but, in any 
case, it is obvious that the methods show variability. Just how much of the 
magic is contagious in type is hard to say. The use of exuviae from the 
intended victim is not known, but magic is sometimes performed over his 
possessions. For example, the sorcerer may take his loincloth and put a 
concoction on it, and when the owner of the garment puts it on and goes 
swimming he will be bitten by a shark. Or the sorcerer may put a spell on 
the rope the intended victim uses to climb trees, causing him to fall and 
injure himself. Sometimes he puts a concoction on the person's comb to 
Cause him to contract ringworm, 
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In order to fight back against sorcery, a person has recourse to 
metalakh and bwilebwOl1, amulets described later in this section. The 
rituals which go with these amilets are, of course, as elaborate-as the 
sorcery from which they defend a person, Navigators, perhaps more than 
anyone else, make use of these safeguards. Also used against black magic 
is a general type of ritual called hatef&l, which does not involve the 
use of amulets. While anyone at all may employ this magic, its chief 
ysers are the navigator and fish magician. 


It is said that sorcery was once very effective and widely preva- 
lent. But there is no knowledge that corporal punishment was ever applied 
against a discovered sorcerer, or that he was denied a share in the divi- 
sion of communal foods, Ostracism was the greatest sanction. It is said 
that black magic is no longer practiced in Ulithi. This cannot be wholly 
true, seeing the great precautions which pagan canoe captains still take 
in fortifying themselves from sasip when embarking on long sea voyages. 


Mention may now be made of a purifying type of magic called rorpai, 
which removes taboos. The pertinent incantations, as well as paraphernalia, 
are also referred to by this word. There is, however, no special term for 
the magician who practices it, since it is always performed by a rebwe or a 
serawi, the most sacred of magicians, and is learned by them as part of 
their training as diviners and weather magicians, respectively. 


Rorpai is used to remove taboos from such persons as grave-diggers, 
meets » new mothers, and newly-menstruating girls. Ordinarily, 
rorpai magic is performed at the request of the chief of an island, in 


which case the magician is felt to be working in the interest of the com- 
munity and, in this case, is therefore not paid. 


An illustration of this magic may be taken from the ritual to purify 

a grave-digger. For five months, such an individual has remained under 
certain taboos. He then goes to visit a rebwe or serawi. The magician 
makes & rorpai, which is a bundle of mountain-apple leaves tied together 
with young coconut leaves. With the bundle before him, he claps his hands 
and recites an incantation. This is an appeal to his teacher ghosts, as 
well as to Horal, said to be the ancestor and prototype of all rebwe, or 

to Hali, said to be the ancestor and prototype of all serawi. The appeal 
asks that the taboos be removed from the person in question. The person 


being purified need not be present during the spell, in which case the 
He mst wear it about his neck or suspend it from 


rorpai is sent to hin. 

is ear lobe for an indefinite time, depending on his personal inclinations, 
The taboos end as soon as the bundle is put on. The rorpai for body- 
washers, or re luhulim’s, is exactly the same. So is that for new mothers, 
or fam; it is designed to remove certain taboos which she had been observ- 
ing while in the menstrual house with her baby. The magic freeing the 
tireng, or girl who has first reached the menarche, falls in this class, too. 


When a rebwe or a serawi erroneously violates a taboo, he performs 
rorpai magic on his own behalf so as to make him eligible to carry out his 
ordinary rituals. A hint that such purification is needed is provided by 
the appearance of yaws, ringworm, depigmentation, or elephantiasie. A peltt 
who unwittingly violates a taboo must also be purified, but he cannot do 
this himself. Rorpai magic is performed anywhere except, of course, in 
menstrual houses, as the magicians are always men. It is never secret. 
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From time to time we have referred to various magical objects, and 
we shall now discuss them in some detail. They consist of certain stones, 
plants, and other objects which are sometimes worn as ornaments, but not 
usually so. They owe their efficacy to the incantations which are uttered 
over them, and not to any inherent power which they possess. They are 
still used by pagans. While these objects, as already stated, are not 
yeually worn, they have the same general uses as the objects which are con- 
yentionally termed amulets, talismans, and love charms; therefore, for pur- 
poses of convenience, these terms will be used to describe them, even 
though they do not always conform to the true definition of these three 


groups of ornaments. 


Amulets are of two kinds--metalakh, which are safeguards against 
possible sorcery, and bwilebwSl, which are safeguards against known sorcery 
or sorcery which is strongly suspected. The distinction is that in the 
former case, the amulet is used as a general defense; in the latter, it is 
used as a specific. defense. Often, in order to insure maximum protection, 
both are used simultaneously. So important are amulets to the navigator 
that it is an indispensable part of his training to learn how to use them, 


The metalakh are varied in materials and appearance, and even more 

' varied in the incantations which accompany them. Each metalakh bears a 
name, which, however, only distinguishes the type of material of which it 

is made. This class name gives no clue as to the kind of user or the incan- 
tation; it merely states that it is made of coral, shell, or whatever the 
material may be. The following are examples of categories of metalakh: 


Fusget--Orange and white mottled branch coral. In one kind 
of faaget, two pieces of coral are each tied with a young 
palm leaf and placed on either side of a white magician's 
patient. The patient is one who is being treated for a 
sickness resulting from eating tabooed fish while on Yap. 
The purpose of this particular metalakh is to counteract 
any possible sorcery directed against the success of the 
magician. It is not used to cure the patient. There are 
many other kinds of fusget, but the material is always the 
same, 


Langeth--Brown branch coral_/used by Yapese to make into 
lime for chewing with betel/. In one kind of langeth, two 
pieces of the coral, each painted with a red cross, are 
put under eech of the two coconut trunks used to support a 
canoe while it is being built. This langeth is used by 
canoe-builders to counteract any possible sorcery directed 
against the success of their work. There are many other 
kinds of langeth, but the material is always the same. 


Lér--A sea urchin. In one kind of ldr, the sea urchin is 
impaled on a stick which is tied to the parong platform 

of a canoe. This luér is used by canoe-captains to counter- 
act any possible sorcery directed against their safety at 
sea. There are many other kinds of l¥r, but the material 
is always the same. —_ 


















Iochbwarekh--Yellow branch coral with an irritating effect 
when rubbed on the skin; hence its name, which means, 
literally, "reef irritate." In one kind of iochbwurekh a 
piece of this coral is painted with a red cross and tied 
to the parong platform of the canoe, using a string made 
of coconut and hibiscus fibers. This particular iochbwérekh 
is used by canoe-captains to counteract any possible sor- 
cery directed against their safety at sea. There are many 
other kinds of iochbwirekh, but the material is always the 





Fdle--Elephant ear (Alocasia macrorrhiza). In one kind of 
the fle class of metalakh, a small specimen of the plant 
is selected and all but two leaves are stripped away. Each 
of the two leaves is painted on the upper side with a red 
cross and the metalakh is hung under the lee platform of 
the cance. This fOle is used by men who address fish on 
behalf of the community, and is designed to counteract any 
possible sorcery directed against their success in creat- 
ing an abundance of fish. There are many other kinds of 
fSle, but the material is always the same. 


Fothung--Blue-gray branch coral. In one kind of the 
fothung type of metalakh, two pieces of coral are selected 
and each is painted around its circumference with a red 
band. One piece is then suspended under one of the struts 
on which the sail of the canoe rests, and the other is 
placed under the corresponding strut at the other end of 
the canoe. The string by which they hang is made of mixed 
coconut and hibiscus fiber. This fdthung, with the proper 
incantation, is used by men who address fish and is 
designed to counteract any possible sorcery directed 
egainst their success. There are many other kinds of 
fothung, but the material is always the same. 


To sum up, then, the class names given to the various kinds of 
metalakh specify the material of which it is made, and no more. To under- 
stand the metalakh completely, one needs to know more about it. The number 
of pieces, size, decorations, etc., show variations. For example, in addi- 
tion to the fothung described above, which is used by men who address fish, 
there are two others which may be described for purposes of illustration. 
Thus, & certain féthung used by canoe-builders consists of one of these 
blue-gray pieces of coral. It is painted around the circumference with a 
red band of ochre or paint, and is left unbound. The stone is buried in 
the ground under the canoe prop which is nearer the lagoon side. The 
appeal for protection is made to Solang, the patron spirit of all canoe- 
carpeneters. On the other hand, the féthung of the navigator, while bear- 
ing the same name because of the use of the same kind of coral, has these 
differences: three stones, instead of one; several red crosses, instead 

of a red band; binding with string, instead of no binding; location on the 
canoe, instead of in the ground; and appeal to IMlulwe, the canoe-builders' 


patron spirit, instead of to Solang. 


\ 
j 
‘ 
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But the really essential part of the metalakh is the incantation 
which goes with it. Metalakh may completely resemble one another outwardly, 
put the incantations are always different. These incantations are the 
personal property of men who have learned them from other men. To illus- 
trate what such an incantation is like, the following example, applicable 
to the fothung, described above for navigators, is hereby presented. 


i 

Hel, Weg: You, Weg! 
Hosola kalathokh migala: Look this way from yonder; 
Bwo hobwe thSl ngal Pul; Inform Pil; 
Pil, bwe thSl ngal Wasioi; Pil, inform Wasioi; 
Ha bwe kamalmala melewe May all of you make your wisdom 

ripimi uwoi. effective for me. 

1i 
Nga, faithingo! Faithingo! Yea, stone: Stone! 
Nga, faithingo! Faithingo! Yea, stone! Stone! 
Ho bwe metalakh ie Protect me 
Ngo hofal ie, And take care of me, 
Ngang mo elewai; Both me and my canoe; 
Ho bwe talengalir rechéla Watch out for those people 
Re fefang aithei, Who call my name, 
Ro ioio thakh eiei, Who incant against me, 
Re fuftl suie; Who work magic against me; 
Bwe hare fefel hare mal Be it a woman or 4 man, 
Ho bwe hui Chew to pieces 
Tabwol chil tabwél wohal, His bones and his veins, 
Ie sa, "Ngu! Ngu-u!" So he will cry "Ngu! Ngu-u!" 
Ie sa, "Ngu! Ngu-u!" So he will cry "Ngu! Ngu-u!" 
[Part ii is repeated once.7 
442 

Nga i bwithi, Yea, I step down, 
Nga i bwithakh, Yea, I step up, 
Nga i bwol unge themeela; Yea, I step on the outrigger's yoke; 
I bwur rechele; I step on fish-thorns, 
I foi iera I am made of stone and starfish. 
Bwéhel ho, As for you, 
Idlul parong le la Spirit of the outrigger platforn, 
Ststiga iewon, Open your mouth, 
Stistiga iewon, Open your mouth, 
Télu. Spirit. 


And swallow my enemies. / 


The pattern of the above incantation is the one which is followed 
for all safeguards. There is the opening appeal to the teacher ghosts, 
i.e., the ghosts of the men who handed down the incantation from the ori- 
ginator, who in this case was Wasioi, his students being Pil and Weg. 
Melchethal, the last man to learn the incantation, learned it from Weg. 
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Every incantation is performed with certain actions of the body. 

These show variation. In the case of Melchethal's incantation, presented 
above, the supplicant first stands in front of the mol wa, which is the 
end of the canoe with the outrigger to starboard when facing midships, and 
makes the opening appeal to his teachers. At this time he makes no signi- 
ficant motions. Then he begins the incantation proper, striking the tol 
fothfoth, which is the strut on which the sail rests, with one of the 
three stones, the other two being left aside. He strikes rhythmically, 
beginning with "Yea, stone! Stone!" Having finished, he ties the stone 
to the tol féthféth with a string made of mixed etrands of coconut and 
hibiscus fiber. He then picks up the second stone and walks around to the 

mor{l wa, which is the end of the canoe with the outrigger to port when 
facing midships. He repeats the same words as with the first stone, beat- 
ing rhythmically and ending by tying the stone to the tél fdthfoth at that 
end. Finally, he stands on the outrigger booms and recites the last por- 
tion of the incantation, beating against the parong, or outrigger platform, 
with the third stone. He ties this stone, too, with the mixed coconut- 
hibiscus string, fastening it to the outrigger. 





The second kind of safeguard or amulet, known as the bwilebwSl1, has 
the purpose of fighting back against sorcery which is known or believed to 
have been staxtod ageinst an individual. It may be used by anyone, includ- 
ing canoe-builders, canoe-captains, etc. Sorcerers always use these safe- 
guards, as well as metalakh, in order to protect themselves against other 
sorcerers, because the very very nature of their art makes them especially open 
to attack. But they do not use them to initiate sorcery, for which they 
use @ different class of objects, as will be seen when we come to discuss 


sorcery itself. 


The number of bwHlebwbl is large. The following are a few examples, 
the naccs referring, of course, to the materials employed rather than to 
the specific use of the safeguard, or to the incantation which accompanies 


it. 


Hos--Stinger of the sting-ray. In one kind of hos, a 
single stinger is used, being painted with a long red. 
cross and tied with two young coconut leaves. It is 
carried in a basket. It has protective value for the 
magician trying to cure an illness, protecting his work 
against sorcery by enemies. There are many kinds of 
hos safeguards, but the material is always the same. 


Hiop--A white epider lily. In one kind of hiop, a whole 
small plant is ticd with a young coconut leaflet and worn 
around the neck as an amvlet against sorcery which is 
being worked against a person of no special status. There 
are many kinds of hiop, but the material is always the 
same, 


H&ché1--Turmeric. In one kind of h&chS1 the whole plant 
is tied with a young coconut leaflet and worn around the 
neck. It has protective value for navigators. There 
are many kinds of hSchS1, but the material is always the 
same, 

















Faschél--Black coral. In one kind of f&schél, several 
pieces of the coral are tied into a necklace with 
hibiscus-coconut fiber string, and young coconut leaf- 
lets are tied to the string half-way between each 
stone. It has a protective value for travelers on long 
voyages. There are many kinds of fuschél, but the 
material is always the same. 


Ubwoth--Young coconut leaflets. In one kind of ubwoth, 
the leaflets are made into a belt and painted with 
parallel lines of red ochre, and it has a special pro- 
tective value for navigators during sea trips. There 
are many kinds of ubwoth, but the material is always 
the same. 


Here again, the essential part of the safeguard is not the material 
of which it is made but the incantation which goes with it. In fact, the 
materials of the bwulebwbl are usually the same as those of the metalakh, 
though in the lists presented above an attempt has been made to avoid over- 
lapping for the sake of furnishing variety. To illustrate what a bwalebwSl 
incantation is like, the following example, which falls into the ubwoth 
class, is hereby presented. The leaves are woven into a belt. The incan- 
tation belongs to Chiloior. 


i 
Mipel ngaldSkh ie, This is a prayer to you, 
Ho Ewerekh; O Bwerekh; 
Hel. Bwerekh, Thou Bwerekh, 
Ho bwe thdl ngal Lua, Inform Lua, 
Ngo hel, Lua, And you,. Lua, 
Ho bwe thSl ngal Makhsdie, Inform Makhsbdie, 
Ngo hel, Makhsdie, And you, Makhsbdie, 
Ho bwe thdl ngal Maldl, Inform Maldol, 
Ngo ibwele furu mele And I will carry out 
We ripimi, Your wisdon, 
Ngo hasala kamalaemala chdk, And may it be effective. 
ii 
Ibwobwhlungie I am making an amulet 
Lifa langi, Underneath the sky, 
Mal le ngang le Chiloior, I, the man Chiloior, 
Bwe ikwe itu#mes muse. So that I will not die. 
Hosole ptluptlu hirhir wae, Wave away and empty out (the bad), 
Hosole ptluptlu hirhir long, Wave away and put in (the good), 
Itames muse. So that I will not die. 
Isu muleia? Where am I standing? 
Isu melptilup, I stand radiant, 
Istr melptlup; Glistening radiantly; 
Ngang ser sei, I am @ babe in arms, 
Lé1 Olofath; The son of Iolofath; 
Halai fich, My food is the incantation, 


Halai maching, My food is the spider lily, 








Halai lul mepele, 

Iar mal 

Falule Lamulthi ; 

I hartartare. 

Hosala ptluptilu hirhir wae, 
Hosalai puiluptilu hirhir long, 
Ngo ftangal pohowal, 

Ie hal bwobwulsuithi, 
Metal eau tete, 

Hu tete, 

Bwa tete. 

Bwalongoi l&ng, 

Hose lung, 

IebwSr ioch p&rou, 
Mahalehal. 


The above incantation follows the usual pattern. 


My food is the coconut offering, 
Of men (who incant against me) 
Anywhere in the islands of Ulithi; 
I will outlive them all. 

Wave away and empty out (the bad), 
Wave away and put in (the good), 
And fence in the shark, 

Make him secure, 

Sew up the tip of his mouth, 

Sew up his bite, 

Sew them up twice, 

The sky is my safeguard, 

The sky is my shield, 

I step on the reef 

And it is shattered. 


There is the 


opening appeal to the teachers--Bwerekh, Lua, MakhsSie, and Malél, the 


last named being the creator of the incantation. 
chanted while the belt is being made. 


It is this part which is 
When the belt has been woven and 


painted, and the preface completed, the man taps the front of his head with 
it, and recites the second part. After he has done this, he puts the belt 
around his waist and considers himself fortified against sorcery.* 


The next class of sacred objects are the hélbu. 


These may be worn 


as talicmans, but often they are carried about in a basket or left at home. 


They are designed to bring good luck, 


For example, one wearing a talisman 


is apt to be walking along and unexpectedly be invited to share food with 


a family which has just cooked a large batch. 
Or, one may be given an expected gift of turmeric or 4 


Hélbu, however, are usually diffuse rather than specific in 


lucky in fishing. 
loincloth. 


Or, one may be especially 


value. They are not always made to bring any particular kind of luck. 


Hélbu are varied, being classified on the basis of the materials 


out of which they are made. 


and it is this which is the real distinguishing feature. 


Each one, of course, has its own incantation, 


But on the basis 


of materials, the following samples are offered to illustrate the nature of 


these objects. 


Ch&ltich--Banana leaf. 


In one type of ch8llich, the leaf 


is split down the rib and made into a neckpiece. 


*Many of the words of this particular incantation are vague or even 


unintelligible. 


tory account of their meanings, for he had learned them by rote. 


Chiioior, who supplied them, was unable to give a satisfac- 


Seven or 


eight men tried to analyze the words, and, together with the author, the 


above is the result. 


it represents the best that could be done under the circumstances. 


There is no doubt that the translation is faulty, but 


Appa- 


rently the distortions are the result of an attempt at being both esoteric 
and poetic, for many of the words have been changed so as to fit the meter 


and the sounds of other words. 


The general spirit and intent of the incan- 


tation, however, is captured in the translation. 





HSch81--Turmeric. In one type of h&cht1 the leaves and 
roots of the plant are made into a neckpiece. 


Chawel--A purple morning-glory of the strand, Ipomoea 
racilis. In one type of chawel, the flowers are woven 


into a head wreath. 


Ubwoth--Young coconut leaflets. In one kind of ubwoth, 
the leaves are made into a neckpiece and painted with 
red spots.In another type, the leaflets are plain, two 
of them being simply tied together at the ends. 


In order to illustrate the type of incantation which goes with a 
hélbu, the following sample is offered. It goes with a holbu of the vbwoth 
type, and really consists of three separate neckpieces. It is made by a 
canoe-builder when he has finished making the canoe. The supplicant sits 
in the middle of the canoe and ties two young coconut leaves together by 
each of their ends. He makes two more neckpieces, and, while he holds all 
three in his hands he recites the preface, which in this case is to 
Iekhsemel, his father and teacher. Next, he holds the three neckpieces by 
their knots, three ends between the fingers of one hand and three ends 
between the fingers of the other, and pushes and pulls them in such a 
manner as to create a rhythmic snapping sound. While doing this he recites 
the second part of the incantation. This having been completed, he puts 


one neckpiece around his neck, but the others he places around each end of 
The words of the incanta- 


the canoe--first, the mol wa,next the moril wa. 


tion are as follows: 


Hosola kalathokh migala, 
Hel Iakhsemel: 

Ho bwe kamalamala thokh 
Melewe ripiom uwoi, 


Ie lemigei 
Uweth marei ubwoth lapel 


Mesel imwe. 

Machol seil 

Rachakhal farthakhei wai, 
Wal Wuritng. 

Ngang ho, 

I bwéch furuithakhei wai, 
Wal hoiul, 

MSréral thokh hol, 

We, le wai, 

Ra chikhchi{kh 

Ral palap 

Ral le i-ia! 


Look here from yonder, 
O Iakhsemel: 
Make effective for me 
Your wisdom. 


And so 

I snap the coconut leaves of my 
wreath 

In front of my house. 

May the spirits of many canoes 

Instill luck in my canoe, 

The canoe of Wuritng. 

And I, 

May I load my cance, 

My effortless canoe, 

Very fast with a catch, 

This canoe, my canoe, 

Little days, 

Big days, 

Every day: 
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A still further class of sacred objects are the iels&l, or love 
charms, though these are not always worn but may be carried in a basket or 
left at home, Charms made by women to attract men are known as iels&l mal, 
and those made by men to attract women are known as ielstl fefel. The 
classification of these objects is by materials, and the following samples 


are offered by way of illustration. 


Harakh--A ground-vine, Triumfetta procumbens. In one kind 
of harakh, a chest band made of the vine is worn over the 
shoulder and slung across the body. In another kind, the 
vine is made into a headpiece. 


Iuth--A member, Guettarda speciosa, of the coffee or madder 
family. In one kind of iuth, the white flowers of the 
small tree are made into a head wreath. Other kinds in- 


clude neckpieces and earpieces. 


Chélbwebwae--Papaya leaf. In one kind of ch&lbwebwae, the 
yellowed papaya leaf is split down the middle and worn on 
the head. In another, it is worn around the neck. 


H&chSi--Turmeric., In one kind of hSchS1, the leaves and 
roots are made into a head wreath. In another kind, they 


are made into a neckpiece, 


Iar--A tree, Premna integrifolia. In one kind of iar, an 
earpiece is made of a twig and some leaves. 


Of the above samples, the first is used by both men and women, the 


second and third are used by women, and the last two are used by men. 


One of the incantations accompanying the iar type is hereby offered 
as a sample. The words are considerably distorted for poetic effect, and 
some are so altered that even the incantor is dubious of their meaning. At 
the place where the words "feifil la mel" appear, the name of the actual 
girl is substituted. The words are: 


Hilior hil, 

Hilior mai, 

Ngo hilior hil, 

Ngo hilior mai, 

Iela makakar rathokh 
Thipeli feifil la mel, 
E bwithokh wei seth, 
Ieph thaweithokh, 

Rali maltili, 

Merfl maamai; 

Nga ie bwe fahdie, 
Nga ie bwe tangith ie, 
Nga ie bwe uwe, 

Ker se m&liikh, 

Nga thip thokh, 

Nga thip ngel iei, 
Nga lal thokh, 

Nga lal ngel iei. 


Thou iar, 

Thou good iar, 

Yea, thou iar, 

Yea, thou good iar, 

Reveal to me 

The thoughts of this girl, 

Let them come over the sea, 

Let them travel hither, 

With calm weather, 

With good weather; 

Make her sad for me, 

Make her cry for me, 

Make her care much for me, 

Let her be happy and laughing, 
Send her thoughts hither, 

Send her thoughts this way, 

Send her innermost being ‘hither, 
Send her innermost being this way. 
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Effigies, lios, are now completely lacking as magical objects. If 
effigies ever played a prominent part in the lives of the people, it must 
have been at a very remcte period, for today only one type of effigy, called 
the hos, is remembered. I&ch, the oldest inhabitant of the atoll, states 
that he has never known any other effigies to have been made, whether for 
gacred or secular reasons. The crude figures which are sometimes made to- 
day were fostered by the Japanese for use as trade items, but they play no 
part in the culture of the people. It is of course possible that in the 
past occasional secular effigies were made for amusement, but they appa- 
rently never became stylized or traditional. 


The hos receives its name, as do other magical objects, from the 
material of which it is made, namely, the stinger of the sting-ray. Two 
stingers are used, each representing a leg. The rest of the effigy is of 
wood of any kind. The hos used to be used by canoe-builders to ward off 
sorcery when they embarked on long voyages, but although this would classi- 
fy them as metalakh and bwilebwOl, they are usually regarded as lios, or 
statues. The effigy used to be carried either between the booms of the 
outrigger or in the small spirit-hut which used to be set over the booms. 
When not in use, it was hung high up in the men's house. Various incanta- 
tions were used in connection with the hos. One kind was used during the 
construction end another kind at the commencement of the voyage. Both 
types were learned by the apprentice canoe-captain from the captain who 
trained him. Today, there is no one who remembers the incantations, which 
were always lengthy. They fell into disuse when the Japanese prohibited 


long sea voyages. 
To metalakh, bwHlebwél, hélbu, ielsbl,and lios must be added a 


final type of magical object, the rorpai. This has already been discussed 
in enough detail so as to warrant omitting it here. 


Of the places which have a sacred character, we have already made 
allusion to the spirit shrines, known as fangeliflus. The principal 
shrines are those built for Marespa, and appropriately enough are known as 
fangelmarespa, or Marespa shrines. They differ from the ordinary shrines 
dedicated to ghosts in that they are separate houses. The ordinary, or 
domestic type of fangeli&lus, is located in the home in connection with 
family ghosts. It consists essentially of a bamboo grid, or fangel, from 
Which are suspended offerings of sacred oil, leis, loincloths, and turmeric. 
The oil is left there indefinitely, and the leis until they are withered; 
but the loincloths and turmeric are taken down after about ten to twenty 
days. After the loincloths have been removed, they may be worn by members 
of the household, so that they cannot be said to go to waste, but they must 
never be used to cover bodies at burials. The turmeric, too, is used or 
given away, but must not be used in connection with a corpse or a funeral. 
Ordinarily, all four types of offerings are not made simultaneously, except 
when the shrine is first made. The domestic fangeliélus is made princi- 
pally for the ghosts of dead relatives who have come to earth and possessed 
& relative, Usually, no offerings are left for a ghost until it has made 
an appearance. However, on occasion a family will present offerings in 
anticipation of a ghostly visitation, though these are soon discontinued 
should the apparition fail to manifest itself. The expression, “ancestor 
worship," might be said to have some justification in this connection, for 
it is clear that, from everything that has been said here and previously, the 
dead influence the lives of the living and are for that reason given 
attention and respect. 
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The sacred character of these shrines is such that their custodians, 
who are usually the eldest males of the family, or sib, may care for them 
and make the offerings. As for the special shrines built for Marespa, they 
may be entered only by that great ghost's wasoama, or mediums. 


A second kind of sacred place is the sacred garden, ibwSl, of which 
there are four in the atoll.* Many sacred restrictions surround the ibwol. 
It is taboo to enter it under the following conditions: First, if one “has 
eaten or defecated during the day. For this reason, people usually enter 
it in the morning soon after arising. Second, if one is in mourning for a 
close relative, or has washed a corpse or dug a grave. The taboo lasts for 
five months. Third, if one is a menstruating woman. Pre-pubertal girls 
are of course not included in this taboo. Fourth, if one is a barren adult 
woman, this possibly having something to do with lack of fertility. Fifth, 
if one has had sexual intercourse during the previous six days. Sixth, if 
one has fished with a line during the previous four days, though some men 
observe an additional day as a matter of extra precaution. Seventh, if 
one is a fish magician and has used the type of hook known as the nérum 
during the five previous lunar months.** The hdorum is used to catch very 
large fish, and while nowadays it is made of an n iron hook with feathers 9 
in former timos it was fashioned out of tortoise shell and palm leaf. 
Eighth, if one is a doctor and is treating a patient. All these taboos 
are observed not only. by pagans but by Christians as well, out of respect 
for the feelings of those who believe in the old religion. A specific 
deity rather than a vague supernatural force punishes violators of these 
restrictions, but we shall nevertheless term them taboos, as do the natives. 
The namw of the deity is Lach&8khlubwol, already mentioned as being a malevo- 
lent iaisSl tétédl. She lives in all four of the sacred gardens. Her way 


of punishing offenders is to inflict on them such diseases as elephantiasis, 
yaws, vimall boils, and marhoroi.*** Her anger may be epxressed in a wider 
way by cending insects to attack the plants growing in the garden and 


causing them to die. 


Another kind of sacred place is the tubwoékh61, of which there used 
to be one on each of three islands--Falalop, Asor, and Sorlen. Little is 
now known about them, except that long ago some men came from Gatchepar in 
the Gagil district of Yap, which is the overlord of Ulithi, and selected 
these sites as magical places. The Yapese selected a man on Asor and one 
on Sorlen to act as custodians, so the story goes, for the tubwokhl there. 
They gave them the power to create typhoons, as well as to produce an 
abundance of plant foods and fish, these powers being designed to punish or 
reward the people of Ulithi, depending on how their overlords on Yap felt. 
The original custodians handed down their offices through many generations, 
persisting until the German administration. The tubwokh61 remained taboo 
for all those years. The oldest living person on Ulithi recollects the 
tubwokhO1 on the island of Falalop. Here, a large house was erected on the 


*The one on Falalop was extremely large, but during World War II it 
was almost entirely filled in to provide for an airstrip and roads for the 
Armed Forces of the United States. It will probably never be restored. 


*such a magician is also forbidden to enter a village for two lunar 


An unidentified disease. 
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gite, and it could be entered by ordinary people only through the rear 
entrance, whereas the custodian could use either the front or rear 
entrance. The custodian was always a chief, either of the Paliau or the 
Wililekh district. When the people of the island were afflicted with an 
epidemic of a respiratory disease, they would have each of the largest 
families present a loincloth to the custodian, who would thereupon inter- 
cede with certain spirits by hanging up the garment and uttering a prayer. 
These spirits were Iongolap and Marespa, whom Ulithians call the two 
"great ghosts," and I&lulep, the chief deity of the sky-world. The 
tubwokhS1 was not, however, a fangelidlus. It was a magical spot by means 
of which the Yapese could apply supernatural sanctions, positive or nega- 
tive, against the lower-caste, serf-like Ulithians. 


Also sacred was one of the two small huts formerly erected on ocean- 
going canoes which traveled to distant places. The hamwemwel LEPCTE 
located over the booms of the outrigger, was used for storing food and 
baggage. But the hut, which is still used in some parts of the Carolines, 
was primarily dedicated to I&lulwe and other spirits, as well as for sacred 
objects in general. Here were a metalakh, bwklebwS1, and the effigies 
called hos, all of which were used by nav gators agains against sorcery. The 
offerings gs kept here for Id&lulwe meget of turmeric; oil, carapaces, mates, 
and belts; and the amulets mentioned above were dedicated to him. Also 
kept in the outrigger hut were offerings of hair oil and objects of the 
kind given to I#lulwe.* 


Many places are, of course, dangerous and unclean to the pagan 
Ulithian. Some of these have been alluded to in a general way when dis- 
cussing sacred places. More specifically, places where tree spirits, 
idlstl ire, live are dangerous at night, and people avoid such areas when- 
ever tuey can. Furthermore, it is dangerous to cut trees in these areas 
because the spirits living in them will become angered. Graveyards are 
dangerous at night, and even feared during the day by a few people because 
of the presence of spirits. Burial plots, as we have seen, must be exor- 
cised before used because they contain grave spirits which, if not sent 
away, will terrify people at night with their moaning, rustling, and balls 
of fire. Another place which is dangerous is Rowaryu Channel, the spot 
where the fish magician performs his ritual. If they spoil the work of the 
magician, trespassers are punished by the sea spirits who live there, as 
well, it might be added, as by their own people. Perhaps the principal 
unclean place, for magicians especially, is the menstrual house. It must 
be avoided at all costs. Even the ordinary man may not go near it. 


*The hamwemwel ngis, the large storage hut located on the leeward 
side of the canoe, has now disappeared in Ulithi but is retained in many 
other islands. It is used for storing food and supplies, and, when large 
enough, for housing women passengers. But it does not have a sacred 
Character, even though the navigator, crew, and passengers store sacred 
Objects there. These objects consist of sacred hair oil and other offer- 
ings of the kind left to ancestral ghosts at the domestic fangeliflus on 
land. But they occupy the hut without giving it sacred connotations. 





CHAPTER VI 
THE CYCLE OF LIFE 


This chapter logically follows upon the previous three because it 
describes the way in which the Ulithian is trained to make the threefold 
adaptation necessary to fit him for life. Since he does not have 4 purely 
animal existence, he must be enculturated. It is here proposed to describe 
how society steps in to regulate his physiological and cultural birth, 
maturation, decline, and death. This involves the acquiring of skills and 
motor-habits, the learning of symbolic devices, the admission as a parti- 
cipant into institutions, and the inculcation of values. All this is done 
in accordance with the design for living which the people of Ulithi have 
adopted for themselves, though it of course also reflects the basic needs 
of human existence. The socio-cultural orientation of the individual on 
Ulithi manifests no startling features, but it involves a type of training 
which jeparts radically from that of some other societies. Our discussion 
will teke place under several captions, starting ab ovo, as it were, with 
sex and ending with dissolution. ae 


The Ulithian does not speculate a great deal on the subject of sex. 
He has built up almost no explanations or rationalizations regarding the 
differences between men and women and their sex organs and impulses. He is 
well aware of the reproductive role of sex, but thinks little more about 
the matter than to notice the connection, 


To him, love is any emotional attachment, and whether it is towards 
@ child, a parent, a sweetheart, a dog, or a canoe, he refers to it as 
humai., The seat of love is vaguely localized in a spot just below the 
ensiform process which is called the metal ubwe, "end of the chest." It is 
here that the feeling of love is experienced, such as on beholding a pretty 
girl or a handsome youth, whichever the case may be. From here the emotion 
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travels down to the genitals. The feeling of love which one has for other 
things, however, does not go down to the genital area, because the attrac- 
tion is different. It is said by pagans that the sensation of eroticism 
which men and women have towards one another is due to a spirit, but the 
spirit is not identified nor described, and no ideas are held as to its 


gex or place of abode. 


No distinction, then, is made between sexual and nonsexual 
attraction, as far as terminology goes, and not much distinction is made 
in terms of logic, except that sexual love reaches down into the genitals. 


Sex is not idealized. Romantic love does not exist. There is not 
even a Clear concept as to what the ideal sex partner ought to be like. 
Personal taste rather than cultural ideal dictates that is considered to 
be desirable. Outright ugliness is, of course, recognized by everyone, but 
whether a heavy-set or a slender girl is better, or whether a tall man or a 
short one has more appeal, depends on the individual. By western standards 
Ulithian men are very attractive, especially in physique, for despite their 
shortness of stature they are muscular and straight, with well-balanced 
proportions. The same cannot be said for the women, who are coarse- 
featured, heavy, lean-legged, and droopy-breasted. The contrast is remark- 
able. Yet it does not seem to be noticed by the people themselves, and 
they make no reference to the physical beauty of other peoples, as compared 
with themselves, except in the case of occasional travelers, who sometimes 
will state that the women of Ifalik, Woleai, Yap, and certain other islands 
are more beautiful than their own. Young boys who have seen photographs 
and motion pictures of American women are unanimous in expressing a pre- 
ference for them, but it is hard to tell how much of this is a matter of 
the prestige of a foreigner. One informant states that in the past the 
appeariuce of both men and women was different. He states that they were 
taller, lighter-skinned, finer-featured, straighter-haired, and better- 
postured. This view is held by most old people, but its reliability is not 


verifiable. 


Definite ideas regarding modesty and decorum are maintained. Men 
always cover their loins, but nothing else must be hidden from view. They 
do not ever expose their privates in the company of women, and even where 
men alone are present they exercise care to see that they are not seen by 
older men. Among a group of young men, the barriers are let down to some 
extent, but there is no such thing as group exposure. 


Women wear a woven fiber skirt extending to the knees, with nothing 
to cover their breasts or other parts of the body. Underneath the skirt 
they wear a piece of cloth or an old fiber skirt, which is wrapped around 
the loins in the same way as the outer garment. This underskirt is a 
modern innovation, nothing being worn underneath in the old days. Young 
girls wear a grass skirt, with a bit of cloth wrapped around their hips 
underneath, or else they wear a simple wrap-around cloth skirt, the latter 
being a recent and popular borrowing from the modern world. As for exposure, 
women exercise more care than do men in keeping themselves covered in the 
proper places. It is not immodest for women to expose themselves in one 
another's presence, but it is not frequently done. 
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Babies and young children go about naked until they are about five 
or six, at which time they put on 4 breech clout, if they are boys, and a 
skirt, if they are girls. There is nowadays a slight tendency for clothing 
to be put on at an earlier age. This applies especially to young girls, 
who may begin wearing a skirt when they are four. 


Modesty must be maintained in other ways. It is considered highly 
improper for certain persons of opposite sex to be seen together. Such 
persons are those who stand in a real brother and sister relationship. 

They must avoid one another if they are the only ones present in a place, 
and, in a group, they may not sit around if matters of sex are under dis- 
cussion, whether seriously or jokingly. The same rules apply to brothers 
and sisters whcse relationship is classificatory, except that the avoidance 


is less stringent. 


In bathing and elimination, complete care must be taken to see that 
one is not observed by a person of the opposite sex. Women bathe in semi- 
darkness, either just before daybreak or after sunset, except that if they 
bathe in the sea they may do so in daylight, in which case they keep on 
their fiber skirts. As a matter of fact, even when bathing with fresh 
water they usually keep on their skirts, for bathing in this manner is 
almost always done outdoors where a passing male might witness the act in 
the semi-darkness. Women may bathe in concert. They experience no feeling 
of shame or immodesty in doing so. Even in eliminating, women feel no 
bashfulness in the presence of other women. But they do take precautions 


not to be seen by men. 


All the precautions described above for women must also be taken by 
men, except that women are expected to exercise greater care lest they 
intrude on a man who is bathing or eliminating. Women feel the greater 
embarrassment, whether they are the intruders or the intruded upon. Never- 
theless, despite the fact that it is considered bad for a person of one sex 
to witness a person of the other sex in the act of bathing or eliminating, 
such an offense is not regarded as a traumatic event, as it would be in 


some other societies, 


Women watch out for their modesty in other ways, too. They do not 
climb trees because of the possibility that a passing male might glance 
upward. Should a woman want leaves, coconut, fruits, etc., she summons a 
man to get them for her. When women sit down, they must be careful to see 
that their private parts are not expesed. They do this by keeping their 
skirts adjusted and their legs crossed or close together, 


Where men and women are present together in a canoe, the matter of 
preserving modesty becomes a difficult one. When getting on a canoe, a 
woman must not climb; she must give a short leap and land on the edge of 
the cance in a seated position, When she gets off, she slides off with her 


legs close together. 


The matter of elimination is a special one during voyages. Should 
& woman have to urinate during a short voyage, she must do everything she 
can to restrain herself. But if that is not possible, she takes other 
measures. She sits down in the hull of the canoe and throws sea water 
over her body, pretending to be bathing. While doing this, she urinates. 
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Then she bails out the canoe. Ona short trip, a woman does not defecate. 
The rule appears to be immutable, and a woman must take good care to see 
that when she boards a canoe she has removed the possibility of later 
embarrassment. in the past, when women used to accompany men on long sea 
voyages, they stayed in a hut called the hamwemwel ngis, and they elimi- 
nated through a specially built hole in the platform on which the hut was 


built. 


As for a man, when starting out in a small canoe for a short trip, 
he takes all precautions ahead of time to see that he does not have to 
eliminate during the voyage if women are to be present. Should a man be 
forced to urinate, he dives into the water on one pretext or other, such 
as to recover an oar or a bailer. On long trips, since large canoes with 
huts were used, men used to put the women in the hut and then eliminate 


over the side of the canoe. 


In mixed company, there are numerous restrictions on the use of 
words connected with sex and elimination. In many cases, euphemisms and 
circumlocutions may be substituted. For example, one does not mention the a 
pichoi, bat, because it is a figure which is tattooed on women's legs. b 
Instead, one speaks of the hech, or rat. One does not use the word rowaro, 
dark red, because this is the color of the vagina. Instead, one uses the 
general term for red, chacha. One does not speak directly of a hapalpal, 
which can mean either a breech-clout or a wrap-around skirt. Instead, one 
says hil uch, or banana bark, when referring to the former, and hulifbi, 
or hibiscus, ’ when referring to the latter. These names are the names names of 
the materials of which each is made. When one does not particularly need 
to specify whether a man's or woman's loincloth is being referred to, it 
is proper to use the all-inclusive term, ho, garment. 


Ste ae 








In mixed company, again, certain words involving sex and the sex 
organs have no substitutes, such as do the ones mentioned above; therefore, 
they must be completely avoided. These words include fas, penis, lis, 
vagina, telekh, clitoris, wath, semen, faseru, testes, “fei, sexual inter- 
course, and Br tamai , masturbation, as well as many others. Terms per- 
taining to elimination all have their substitutes: halS18i, to urinate, 

is replaced by slichS1, to stand water; piakh, to defecate, is replaced 
either by ibwelokh ulpi, I am going to the beach, or ibwele hapalie, I am 
going to lighten myself. However, there are no substitutes for piakh, 

when used to mean feces, and haldlbi, when used to mean urine, except 

when the feces or urine of babies is referred to, in which case the terms 
maroro, @ sitting, and halti, a corrupt form of the real word for urine, 


are used, 















In the presence of elders, many of the terms pertaining to sex and 
elimination must be similarly avoided, even if the company is not mixed. 
These include the words for penis, testes, vagina, clitoris, pubic area, 
rectum, feces, urine, spooning, sexual intercourse, masturbation, defeca- 
tion, urination, and breaking wind. Table 17 may be consulted for a con- 
plete list of avoided words and their euphemisms. 
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TABLE 17 





AVOIDED WORDS AND THEIR EUPHEMISMS 








Avoided Word When Avoided | Euphemism 
pérui, rectum mixed company; elders | none 
purufis, constipation | mixed company pauet, plug 
bwi, vaginal orifice mixed company; elders | none 
bwohang, bad smell of pubic mixed company | none 
area due to yaws | 
bwokh, sebum mixed company; elders | none 
bwomas, bad smell of genitals | mixed company = 
bwos, pubic area | mixed company; elders | none 
i inone 





chakhchakh, any clucking sound / mixed company 





emahos, bruising of the penis {| mixed company 


in i:itercourse | 
| 








; 
| 
fakhskr, a certain artistic mixed company” | none 
paste.n | 
f¥lful, a certain artistic mixed company | none 
pattern 
| 
fas, penis | mixed company; elders / none 
i 
faseru, testes | mixed company; elders | none for mixed com- 
| | pany tamal, bad 
| ‘ame ,for elders 
fei, sexual intercourse | mixed company; elders | aane 


| 

mixed company; elders none for mixed com- 
| pany; tamaler fefel, 
| bad place of woman, 
Fee elders 

mixed company; elders |none, except halbdi, 
a for a baby' 3 
urine 


fir, labia minora 








halSlti, urine 


mixed company; elders | etiohta, stand water 


hald1si, urinate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 
eee ee = EE EE AT NN ey a Om a 


hap-, buttocks | mixed company ‘pech, leg 
| pes 





| cee eee een 
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When Avoided 








Euphemism 





Avoided Word 












hil uch, banana bark, 
for G-string ;hulifsi, 
hibiscus, for skirt; 
ho, garment, for 
either 


hapalpal, G-string or skirt 





hapasi-, area, just beneath mixed company Si-, stomach 
hasich, gonorrhea mixed company none 





| 
| 
j 
the navel | 


hatabwil, pull back the prepuce; mixed company; elders | none 














hil fas, prepuce mixed company none 
| 
hochoch, eat a thing raw mixed company ;elders" mingae iemat, eat 
raw food 
hor, pubic hair mixed company rebw-, beard 
idlus we iar fefel, uterus mixed company none 
("spirit of a woman") 
i&thath, excitation of the mixed company; elders | none 
clitoris by prodding of 
the penis 
ielsSl fefel, love charm used | mixed company none 
by men 
iels61 mal, love charm used by | mixed company none 
women 
ierier, masturbation of the mixed company; elders | none 
clitoris | 
iewal f61, labia majora mixed company; elders ; none for mixed com- 
pany; tamaler fefel, 
bad place of woman, 
for elders 
im}l ipSl, menstrual house magico-religious im tamae, sick house 
! specialists 
iol faseru, vas deferens | mined company none 


italathi lichapel, pull back | mixed company; elders | none 
the prepuce completely 








itethi lichapel, pull back the / mixed company none 
prepuce completely 


SS Oe SS oN aoe 
a eee. A: meee. semen ena! An: SCE, EGA A SN ct ent “acetate ena 
er 7 - - 











Avoided Word 


kis, discharge of semen 


leweth, anus 


lifarékh, a certain bird 


Lifeilam, a sea spirit 


lis, vagina 


lich, a poisonous blowfish 


limthathi, pull back the 
prepuce slightly 


mirlep, clephantiasis of the 
scrotum 


mwai, a large cuttlefish 
pérong, glans penis 


pech, have an erection 


pi, spooning 


piakh, feces 


piakh, defecate 


pongtamai, masturbation 
pichoi, bat 


rabwrabw, sexual embrace 
without intercourse 


_—_—--- cece ape ecensernsomenensencaenenmenetacoes 
en: ne ee Se ee ee ee neem 
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When Avoided 


mixed 


mixed 


mixed 


mixed 


mixed 


mixed 


company 


company 


company? 


company® 


company ; 


company / 
company ; 
company 
company® 
company 


company ; 


company ; 


company ; 


company ; 


company 


company? 


mixed company 


elders 


elders 


elders 


Euphemi sm 


none 


metal tagorém, end 
of the back 


sepal, the glider 


i&lus we mathSl, the 
spirit that uses a 
torch 


none for mixed com- 
pany; tamaler fefel, 
bad place of woman, 
for elders 

none 


none 


hit, octopus 
none 


none for mixed com- 
pany; sa& ramasou, 
become hard, for 
elders 


kokém, play 
none, except maroro, 


& gitting, for a 
baby's feces 


ibwelokh ulpi, I am 
going to the beach, 


or, ibwele hapalie, 
I am going to lighten 


myself. 
none 
hech, rat 


hamachu, embrace 


Se ee a ee 





TABLE 17--Continued 


Avoided Word When Avoided 


rowaro, dark red mixed company? chacha, red 


sing, break wind 


mixed company; none for mixed com- 
pany; ianglokh, go 
wind, for elders 


sirsir, masturbation of the mixed company; none 


penis 


sés0, peeping Tom {mixed company 


tabwothial, 


region between the |mixed company; elders 


vagina and anus 


telekh, clitoris mixed company; elders | none for mixed com- 


pany; tamaler fefel, 
bad place of woman, 
for elders 


tuweth, buttocks mixed company pech-, leg 


waswis, incest 


with, scmen 


lBecause 


sibling of opposite none 
sex 


mixed company 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this is the same word used to describe the clucking sound made 


during intercourse; therefore, the imitating of any clucking sound at all, 
such as when an outrigger float bounces over the water, is forbidden in the 


presence of 
“Because 
SRecause 
“iecenes 
Because 


ecause 
at night. 


TRecause 
scrotum. 


Specause 


& person of opposite sex. 

it is tattooed on the female thigh. 

it is tattooed in the female pubic area. 

the expression suggests cannibalism, and (possibly?) cunnilingus. 
this bird is said to moan through the anus as well as the mouth. 
this spirit is said to use his penis as a torch when fishing 


when puffed this fish is said to resemble elephantiasis of the 


it is said to look like a penis; consequently it is vulgarly 


used as a synonym. 


Fesceuse 


a 


this is the bird design tattooed on women's legs. 
this is the color of the vagina. 
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When a person violates the restrictions on vulgar words, he is met 
with silent disapproval, unless he is a child. A repeated violator is 
regarded as being a foul-mouthed sort of person, improperly brought up. He 
may be scolded by his elders or by the chief, With the passing of time, 
due to the influence of Christianity, vulgarity is decreasing. 


There is no doubt that in matters of etiquette and decorum towards 
members Of the opposite sex, women are expected to act in conformity with 
their subordinate status. They do not intrude in groups where men are 
working or talking. In walking along, they follow submissively after men. 
If it is necessary for them to sit with men, they make themselves obscure 
and do not participate in discussions unless necessary. At any rate, in 
public they must always act shy and modest, for forward women are bad 
women. Even in the intimacy of the sexual act, they must act completely 
passive. A sister must be especially careful in her conduct towards her 
brother, and, of course, he too is compelled to observe certain formali- 
ties. A woman does not go near her brother if she finds it necessary to 
talk to him. She calls out from a distance and gets his assent to the 
conversation, She may come close, but not too close, as it is said that a 
man resents his sister's body odor. Much of the bashfulness, ma, which 
women display in public is a cultural pose. It is true that as children 
near puberty they are self-conscious in the presence of members of the 
opposite sex of their own age. But, with the freedom which people enjoy 
in matters of sex, this feeling soon disappears, and what outwardly passes 
for bashfulness in women is assumed coyness. This coyness, in conversa- 
tion, often takes the form of a soft, whining tone, with men replying in 
sterner fashion. Another pose which women may assume in public, when 
there are men about, is one of great boredom or complete indifference to 


their surroundings. 


In examining the extent to which the people of Ulithi are pre- 
occupied with sex, one finds a complete absence of direct sexual symbolism 
in their representative art. It must of course be borne in mind that there 
is almost no representative art, anyway. But the small amount that does 
exist is devoid of sex themes. There are no such things as phallic symbols, 
nor, apparently, did they ever exist in the past. Nowadays, under Japanese 
influence, some of the younger men make occasional statues for trade, and 
in them the sex organs are crudely but frankly portrayed, but these statues 
are not a real part of the culture and even as commercial objects their 
manufacture is beginning to disappear. 


However, the tattooing done on women, while confining itself merely 
to geometric designs, especially of birds and fish, tends to have strong 
sexual associations. This arises from the fact that until recently, at 
least, women used to tattoo their thighs, groins, and labia minora. The 
tattooing of the latter was done in solid black pigment and was purportedly 
done for modesty's sake--to conceal the red membrane of the vagina during 
sex play. Regardless of the veracity of this explanation, which seems far- 
fetched, the fact remains that women's tattooing is not a subject to be 
discussed in public. As for men's tattooing, it is never done in the more 
intimate parts of the anatomy, so that it is completely unconcealed. 
Furthermore, it never shows sexual symbolism, One met inquire elsewhere 
for evidences of preoccupation with sex. 
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One outstanding manifestation of this prepossession is in the 
dance. It is true that men and women do not perform the two erotic dances, 
the haseleu and the haméth, in concert, but this detracts little from the 
fact “that they have sex ox and obscenity as their theme. The audience is 
always mixed, and even though the men and women sit apart, they are always 
close enough to the performers to make no mistake regarding what is seen 
and heard. During these two dances there are embracing gestures, slapping 


of the buttocks and inside of the thighs, gyrating of the hips, swinging in 
and out of bent knees, and so forth. However, there is no outright 
exposure or handling of the genitals, and all movements are stylized. 


Fully as important as the movements of the dance are the songs 
which accompany the haseleu and the ham&th. In the former, they tend to 
be more or less intimate expressions of Of Love, but in the latter they veer 


in the direction of obscenity. 


The hamith has many curious features and is worth examining in 
some detail. in the first place, this dance is performed on peculiarly 
disparate occasions, although these have an interconnection through being 
related to the great spirit, Iongolap. The dance is ordered to be executed 
upon authority of the chief whenever whales, turtles, or porpoises are 
caught, or whenever a girl has gone to the menstrual house on the occasion 
of her first menses. A second interesting feature of this dance is that it 
appears to be unconnected with the event that inspired it. In the case of 
the newly-menstruating girl, she does not even attend the performance, for 
she is confined to the menstrual house; nor do the songs have any reference 
whatsoevor to her. The real essence of the hamath is that it is a curious 
form of public criticism by men against women and vice versa, for it is a 
battle of derogatory taunts between the two sex groups. The remarks may be 
direct.;d against a single individual. For example, if a man wishes to 
chastise a woman for laziness, competence, promiscuity, and so on, he will 
call upon his male friends to compose a song against the woman, In the 
song are listed all her faults, real and alleged. When the time comes for 
the dance, which lasts many days and even weeks, the men sing the song they 
have prepared. The words are direct, bitter, and obscene. They name the 
woman, without circumlocutions, and accuse her of such things as having 
odd-sized sex organs and a big rectum. They say that she masturbates and 
commits fellatio. The men tell how they have often creeped up to her as 
she lay sleeping and tickled her vagina, As the song is being sung, the 
reason for the attack on the woman is revealed, be it for adultery, 


shrewishness, laziness, and so on. 


The taunts of the ham&th are not taken as good sport. The woman 
who has been insulted spends the next day or two trying to find out the 
identity of her enemy, and usually she has a hard time doing so. But if 
once she has succeeded, she asks her women friends to help her compose the 
rebuttal, The man in question is accused of having an oversized penis and 
testes, and a deformed figure. His amatory exploits are revealed, and 
belittled or exaggerated. He is accused of practicing cunnilingus, and so 
on. The man takes this very hard, and he enlists the support of his male 
friends. They take up the querrel, which goes on for several nights and 
ends in bitterness. Sometimes the women become angry and throw stones at 


the men, 
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The hamdth, then, while a sacred-inspired dance,* is a means of 
social control and it interests us here because of the curious turn which 
it takes. It demonstrates that sexual alignments and sexual ridicule play 
the main part in the dance, In the last decade, the ham&th has been 
forbidden by missionaries, and there is little likelihood that it will be 
revived again. If it has been mentioned in this discussion of sex, it is 


pecause most of the people today, if they are past puberty, have seen and 
heard the dance and felt its influence to a greater or lesser extent. 
All the older people, at least, have actively participated in it. 


Not all, or even most, Ulithian love songs are obscene. In fact, 
they resemble love songs found everywhere, and while they may be more 
intimate than some, they are essentially poetic and tender. These songs 
are known to everyone, and they are sung on many occasions. Publicly, 
they are sung by groups of men or women. Privately, they are sung by a 
man or a woman to the object of his or her affections. Often, they are 
sung merely as a means of whiling away the time on a canoe trip or at work. 
Since the latter part of the Japanese administration, many songs have been 
composed to the tune of Japanese music. These songs are popular with the 
younger people of the islands. American tunes, while popular in their own 
right, have not yet been adopted as vehicles for the expression of love, 
but there is no doubt that in a short while. amatory words will be fitted 


to this music, too. 


Brief reference may be made to the traditional narrative of Ulithi. 
It is filled with stories of love, of incest, and of obscenity. When one 
examines the story, "The Two Sisters and the Legaselep," one is mildly 
shocked to see that young children are amused by being told that the girls 
resorted to pulling out the rectum of the spirit who was pursuing then, 
tauntiug him with obscene words. Then there is the youth who slept with 
five sisters, satisfying all five of them. Incest appears in several 
stories, such as "The Incestuous Mother and Son," and "The Handsome 
Spouses." But perhaps the most striking feature of these stories, so far 
as sex is concerned, is the frequency with which the women involved become 
impregnated, have children, and then have grandchildren and even great 
grandchildren. Apparently, it is not considered a matter of any weight that 
the audience to which these tales are told consists mostly of children. 


Ulithian curses are discussed elsewhere. Here, it may be briefly 
noted that they are overwhelmingly obscene. They are insults rather than 
curses in the more literal sense. In fact, true curses do not exist. 
Typical insults are, Boriel sil&8m!, Your mother's rectum!, Lol le metal 
témbm:, Inside your father's eye!, and Buthokh hang 151 mele borie!, Come 
eat my behind! A rather full list of curses appears elsewhere, It will 
be seen from these that when a Ulithian is angered and wishes to invoke 
anger in another, he resorts to obscenity rather than to supernatural 


damnations or blasphemy. 


*Further discussion of the sacred character of this dance is to be 
found in the chapter on religion. Its force as a method of sanctions is 
considered in the chapter on social control. The comparative data therein 
presented shed some light on the nature of the hamath not only in Ulithi 


but also in all Micronesia, 













~ 
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On the lighter side, sex is a common subject for jesting and conver- 
gation. Young men, in groups of other men their age, describe their past 
exploits and their future hopes in the field of love. Young girls do the 
game. Ulithian jokes and anecdotes, insofar as sex is concerned, are not 
created out of the imagination. They are true accounts, and are related 

to entertain one's friends. The following are some examples, all of them 
related by the chief character in question. 


A woman living on the island of Falalop was reputed to have such 
tremendous labia minora that underneath her skirt she wore a breech clout 
to keep from looking like a man. Melchethal did not believe the rumor, 
peing completely skeptical of the possibility that such a gross exaggera- 
tion of female anatomy could exist. One day, however, a friend asked him 
why he did not go to see for himself. Melchethal took up the suggestion, 
and arranged a rendezvous in the woods with the woman. When they met, he 
asked her to show him her labia. She took off her skirt, and then her 
preech clout. Melchethal was astounded at what he saw. Her privates 
resembled the male appendages, they were so huge, and he lost all appetite 
for coition with her. But not wishing to offend the woman by having her 
think he had come merely to inspect her labia, he stayed all night with 
her. He made all the preliminary gestures of love but could not work up 
the courage to go further. He then returned to the village. There he went 
to see the friend who had told him to see for himself whether or not the 
woman had the astounding organs she was rumored to have, and Melchethal 
admitted he had been completely wrong. Later, he saw the labia in a bottle 
in a hospital cn Yap, the Japanese doctors having removed them by an 
operation. 


Another story also involves Melchethal. When he was a young man, 
he went with his wife to the island of Falalop, for she came from that 
island and he was obligated to spend some of his time there working for her 
family. Once, when his wife had to retire for a few days to the menstrual 
house, he found himself alone and free and decided to seek other feminine 
companionship. During the evening, he encountered a girl as he was walking 
along the path. They were both aware of each other's identity, but they 
had never spoken to one another. He asked her if she would like to go 
spooning that night, and she consented. They arranged to meet when it was 
dark, and then parted. Melchethal went to the men's house to while away 
the time, and the girl went home to have her meal and complete some house- 
hold chores. Unfortunately, while listening to the other mon talk in the 
men's house, Melchethal fell asleep. In the meantime, the girl had 
repaired to the trysting place at the appointed hour. Not finding 
Melchethal there, she went to his house to look for him. It happened that 
another young man, Tarong, was himself on the prowl for a girl, and saw her 
enter. He followed her. The girl thought it was Melchethal, and softly 
Called out, "Melchethal!" The imposter answered with a smothered grunt, 
pretending to be he. The girl said, "Where have you been? I waited and 
waited for you but you did not come!" Tarong had by coincidence been one 
of the men who was in the men's house when Melchethal had fallen asleep, 

80 he knew he was there, safe out of the way, and answered, "I fell asleep 
While I was in the metalefal." He was able to imitate Melchethal's voice 

60 well that the girl was fooled. He took her and drew her alongside him. 
As they lay side by side, he made love to her without her realizing he was 
an.imposter. They remained together until about four in the morning. 
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Then Tarong warned that they had better part, for news of their affair 
might reach his wife at the menstrual house and she would be angry. The 
girl was the first to leave the house; then, after an interval, Tarong 

too left. He went to the metalefal, where Melchethal was still sleeping, 
and stayed till daybreak. Then he got up and went to tend his palm toddy 
tree. When he returned, Melchethal had awakened and was brooding over his 
failure to keep the rendezvous. As he sat there worrying over what the 
girl might be thinking of him, Tarong came up to him, laughing. He said, 
"hid you arrange with a girl to go spooning last night?" Melchethal 
replied, "No." Tarong said, "Don't lie. I know everything." Thereupon 
he related all that happened in the house. He had important news to add. 
"TJ asked the girl if she loved me, and she said she did, so I asked her 
for another rendezvous. She replied that she would very much like to make 
love again with me." Tarong then told Melchethal, who had accepted the 
trick with good grace, that he had cleared the way for him to have a meet- 
ing with the girl. Two days later, Melchethal sent another girl to her 
with a message for arranging a rendezvous. The two met in the woods, as 
planned, and there Melchethal made love to her. When they were through, 
he told her the truth about her previous experience. She became angry and 
would not accept his apology for falling asleep when he should have been 
seeing her. Never again did she or he try to arrange a meeting. 








The next story involves Melchethal and Talokh. It happened on the 
island of Mogmog at a time when both were unmarried youths. Two canoes 
were out fishing for flying-fish. Each canoe represented one of the two 
districts of Mogmog, namely, the Lul Le Paling and the Lul Le Eawachich. 
Melchethal and Talokh were in the Lul Le Eawachich canoe, for they belonged 
to that district. The purpose of the fishing was for each district to 
present a gift of fish to the young women of the opposite moiety, who in 

a gesture of appreciation would make leis for them. When enough fish had 
been caught, they were given to Melchethal and his friend to turn over to 
the women of the Lul Le Paling. They gave them to two young women who were 
to distribute them to the others. It was about four o'clock in the morning 
when this happened, and the young women lived alone in the same house. 
Melchethal and Talokh made love to them in this house. Then they became 
exhausted, and fell asleep. Talokh was the first to awaken, and he went 

to the pool where the men of the village used to bathe. He chuckled to 
himself, for he had left Melchethal asleep in the house with the young 
women. About daybreak, Melchethal had a nightmare and cried out in his 
sleep. This aroused all the neighbors, who came posthaste to see what was 
happening. They entered the house, and there they saw the bewildered youth. 
They all burst out laughing at him, and in his embarrassment he ran off to 
the well. There he saw Talokh. Talokh had heard his friend's screaming, 

&s well as the subsequent commotion. This had amused him mightily, and he 
was laughing as hard as he could. Melchethal was so annoyed that he gave 
him a slap, asking why he had left him behind. But Talokh could not answer, 
so hard was he convulsed with laughter. Then Melchethal saw the humor in 
the situation and roared as hard as his friend. 


Another anecdote tells of an incident which happened during the 
war, when almost all the people of Ulithi were living on Fassarai, to which 
they had been brought by the American Naval authorities. A certain married 
youth and a girl, who shall be nameless, went into the woods one night to 

spoon. Later, they came back to the girl's house, where all the inmates 







































were asleep. They made love at her sleeping quarters. They became so 
tired that when about three or four in the morning they finally fell 
asleep, they did not awaken in time for the youth to take his leave while 
it was still dark. It was daylight when they awoke. Some members of the 
household had already got up and left the house, leaving the sleeping 
couple undisturbed so as not to embarrass them. The girl was distressed 
at the prospect of the youth leaving the house in daylight, for she knew 
the neighbors wovld see him and create gossip. Therefore, she asked him 
to remain indoors, which he did. To make sure that visitors to the house 
would not see him, he climbed up on the rafters, and there he remained 
till dark, after which he finally made his departure, a thoroughly weary 


person. 


Aside from anecdotes and jokes, sex may be humorously discussed 
in mixed company, providing relatives are not present. Men and women, 
under such circumstances, may ridicule the size of one another's sex 
organs, or express a desire for an erotic experience with one another, 
or jokingly threaten to break up one's marriage so that one will be free 
to receive his or her advances, 


Erotic feelings are often aroused, of course, as the outcome of 
all the factors in question--songs, dances, jesting, and storytelling. 
They may successfully serve as stimulants for sexual congress, and in some 
cases may at the same time be the means for arranging trysts. Thus, a 
dance may start out as a communal affair, but when it is over the younger 
people will linger on and often wander into the woods in pairs. There 
used to be, until very recently, a pagan holiday, the pi supuhui, which 
served as & sexual stimulus. It was a communal celebration in which 
couples, regardless of age, paired off and went into the woods for picnick- 
ing, play, and spooning. While the ostensible objective was relaxation 
and merriment, with children and older people participating, the situation 
was conducive to love-making and many couples ended the day with an 
amourette. The pi supuhui is described in more detail in connection with 
extramarital sex relations. 


The enhancement of sexual appeal is effected through the use of 
ornaments, clothing, and fragrant odors. A person makes himself attractive 
by wearing a bamboo comb, a wreath, and turmeric. Some women wrap their 
skirts tightly around their buttocks to accentuate this part of their 
anatomy. When they sit down, they loosen them more than is necessary for 
comfort alone, and so expose the lower lumbar region, Some women sit with 
their legs so far apart as consciously to reveal a considerable portion of 
their inner thighs. Perfume is unknown, except as an article of trade, and 
is never used as a sexual stimulant, although its potentiality as such is 
recognized. However, pleasant-smelling flowers, leaves, fruits, and plants 
are worn to attract members of the opposite sex. Artificial development of 
the breasts is not attempted by women, it being of course unnecessary in 
the overwhelming majority of cases. No attempt is made artificially to 
develop the genitalia, nor to mutilate the sex organs. While tattooing of 
the groin and vagina by women is interpreted by the natives as an act of 
modesty, in effect it also serves as a sexual stimulant for men, Women are 
Said to be well aware of this. 
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Certain acts may be interpreted, in the proper situation, as sexual 
overtures. Suggestive gestures consist of a rolling of the eyes, a quick 
raising of the eyebrows, an outward flick of the tip of the tongue, a move- 
ment of the eyes in the direction of a possible trysting place, a wink, a 
gly click of the tongue, a faint toss of the head, a stare, a pretended 
scratch of the head, with a slight beckoning gesture of the hand, a scratch 
of the palm or pinch of the hand when exchanging an article, whistling, 

and so forth. 











Erotic songs, whether sung privately or in public, have a sexually 
estimating effect. The mood is created both by the rhythm of the song, 
which should be slow and gentle, and the words, which should be tender and 
suggestive. These songs are rather lengthy, and the following is a brief 
portion of one of them, the translation, however, being only approximate. 
It is a girl's song: 












Semel thi irechikh, We shall stay in a small place, 
Chibwel Mulaguiang, An inlet of Malaguiang, 

Telekh fSle lbr, A place that is good and shady, 
Liel ie ch& pi ie wae; Where there is a spot to spoon; 
Sibwe hafele idérochikh, Let us embrace, my iar blosson, 





















Bwi sia bwichele idl; Away from the hot sun; 

Fagil mé ire iang We shall look for a tree and a breeze 
Milok li idcho wh&r; A place for us to revel; 

Te theu moiur iang fil, Come blow, gentle wind, 

Si faho langi himar. We sweethearts feel a yearning. 


When erotic songs are sung in groups, it is forbidden for mixed company to 
be presont. Usually, however, such songs are sung in the intimacy of 
lovers' trysting places. 


Erotic dances, collectively called haseleu, must also be reckoned 
among the acts which are sexually stimulating.* There are at least five 
types of these dances--Habwakhtl1, Langalpi, Patharang, Lour, and Lugaluéfang. 
Ostensibly, they have been suppressed by missionaries, but actually they 
are still performed, albeit infrequently. The dances are characterized by 
stamping, slapping the body in various places, swinging out the bent knees, 
gyrating the hips, and swinging the arms back and forth in a manner which 
is interpreted as suggestive. The haseleu are always performed to the 
accompaniment of erotic songs sung by the performers. Groups of either 
sex May perform them, but they may not be viewed at close range by members 
of the opposite sex. 


Love magic is not as much practiced nowadays as it was in the past. 
It is performed in connection with the charms known as iels&Sl mal and 
ielst1 fefel, as well as with so-called medicines. The medicines are pre- 
pared with the aid of incantations and then secretly placed on the body of 
the object of one's desire while the person is asleep. Tobacco, over which 








*A distinction should be made between the character of the haseleu, 
which is an erotic dance, and the ham4th, which is an obscene one performed 
in mixed company for nonerotic effect. 





an incantation is whispered, is used to promote the cause of love, the 
tobacco being presented in the form of a cigarette to the loved one. 
Women perform love magic over food which they give to a man to eat. 


Aphrodisiacs are virtvally absent, though in any case they are 
wholly psychological in effect. When used, they are applied by contact 
instead of orally. For example, a man may wear a doctored lei, and when 
embracing a girl he presses it against her so as to cause her to be 
aroused sexually. The substance used never has a physiological action, 
It is placed in a small piece of coconut cloth, which is then tied to the 


lei. 


Sexual congress is regarded as a highly pleasurable activity and is 
not beclouded with feelings of guilt or disgust. Considerable unrestraint 
surrounds it. Coition is an event regarded as something necessary, not 
only to satisfy a natural desire for physical and emotional gratification, 
but also to have children. Some people believe it leads to colds, weakness, 
laziness, retardation of growth, bad coloration of the skin, and other 
undesirable conditions, but their attitude is by no means a prevalent one. 
Of course, under certain conditions, copulation is regarded as ritvally 


unclean, 


In the regulation of coition, place and time are matters to be 
considered. Intercourse is carried on either in the house or in the woods, 
whether the couple is married or not. Unmarried lovers may sleep in one 
another's houses, though this is done secretly under cover of darkness. 
Some parents become angered if lovers are discovered in the house, but 
others ignore their presence. The really essential precaution is to be 
discreet. It is strictly forbidden to have intercourse in the men's house, 
and it is unthinkable to perform the act in the menstrual house, 


The time of copulation is controlled by certain regulating factors. 
One type of restriction is the magico-religious taboo. For the five months 
following one's embarkation on a period of training in the highly sacred 
professions, viz., divination, weather magic, fish magic, navigation, and 
doctoring, one may not have coitus. Limitations are placed on magicians 
at other times, too, such as while a doctor is treating a patient, in which 
case, if the treatment involves magic, both must practice continence while 
it is in progress. The magico-religious specialist especially restricted 
in this respect is the temealip, as well as his assistants, who cannot sleep 
with a woman while they are performing their protracted magical rituals. 
A taboo against copulation is observed by women for five months after wash- 
ing a corpse. The same period of restraint is observed by all close rela- 
tives of the dead who are in mourning. In former times, women could not 
copulate for several years after the birth of a child, but Christians no 
longer observe this restriction. During lactation, this taboo was espe- 
Cially stringent. Women must also observe restraint during their menses, 
when they are confined to the imol ipdl. There are no rules as to the time 
of day when copulation may occur, as long as one is discreet. 


Certain restrictions exist with reference to marital state, extreme 
age differences, and kinship. These are fully discussed in connection with 
marriage. 
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Sexual activities are begun early in life. First there is the sex 
play that begins in the late pre-teen ages. This occurs when children 
play in groups, such as in games of hide-and-go-seek. There is a certain 
went of tickling, called habwobwo, as well as quick hugging, but there 
ig no progress beyond indulgence in light spooning. 










Coition begins at an early age, although a generation or two ago it 
was considered wrong to indulge in it before one reached the age of about 
thirty, if a male, and twenty-five, if a female. The attitude of older 
people towards this change is one of resigned disapprobation. Copulation 
is not associated with any necessary plans for marriage; it is rather a 
thing apart. Ordinarily, one's preferred partner in one's first act of 
sexual congress is an experienced person; that is, a novice does not 
usually initiate coition with another novice. Premarital relations are 

the rule rather than the exception. 













In coitus the man always takes the initiative. It is considered 
improper for a woman to make advances, and should she do so her actions 
would be regarded as evidence of excessive pruriency. 







Preliminary sex play is usually resorted to before the act is 
consummated, especially with young lovers. There is embracing, rubbing 
of noses, palpation of various parts of the body, and some manipulation 
of the genitalia. The play element is stressed. For example, the boy 
may pluck out the girl's pubic hair in order to taunt her. Or the girl 
may pretend to be the aggressor, with the boy assuming the coy role. A 
common practice, called i&thath, is to prod the clitoris with the penis 
over a prolonged period of time before inserting the male organ into the 
vagina. This custom, called gichigich on Yap, is common in the Carolines, 













The preferred position in coitus is for the man to be on top, with 
the woman's legs wrapped around his body. Also practiced is an arrange- 
ment in which the man lies down and the woman sits over him in a squatting 
position. Sometimes the act is performed a tergo, with the woman lying 
ventrally and her back against her partner. A side position is used, with 
the woman raising the upper leg and extending it back over the leg of the 
man. Not uncommon, and probably dictated by matters of convenience, is a 
posture in which the woman bends over in a standing position and places 
her hands on the ground, or assumes a bent-over posture from a kneeling 
position. Formerly, the first position was almost universally used, the 
variants being instigated, most likely, by younger men who had travelled 

to outside islanas. In any case, however, tabooed postures do not exist. 













For reasons not clear, bruising of the penis, called emahos, often 
takes place dvring intercourse. This may occur as part of the extensive 
preliminary sex play, i&thath, already alluded to. At any rate it isa 
common trouble among men, and appears unconnected with disease. Fellatio 
is practiced but is not common. Even less frequent is cunnilingus. Such 
diversions from the normal sex act are viewed with disapproval and ridicule. 
Accompanying coitus there may be mild biting and scratching, but this is 
spontaneous rather than the result of a conventional pattern. The couple 

is comparatively quist, with no unnecessary conversation beyond the inter- 
change of witticisms and terms of endearment. The duration of coitus is 
short. It seems to depend on the length of time required for the male to 








reach his climax, no attempt being made to prolong the act. However, 
coitus may be repeated several times at one session. Almost all women 
experience the orgasm. The male makes no special effort to time his 
movements so as to induce a simultaneous climax, and there is no particu- 
lar premium placed on the order in which the orgasms are reached. There 
ig no native term for the orgasm. The woid, kis, refers both to semen 


and to the discharge of vaginal secretion by the woman when her clitoris 
is manipulated. When the male reaches his climax, the female contracts 
her vaginal muscles in order to heighten her partner's pleasure. 
act is called idlus, a word which also means "spirit." 


This 


Behavicr after coitus varies. Caressing may or may not continue, 
depending on the individuals involved. If the couple is at home and it is 
nighttime, a cloth dipped in fresh water is used to clean the genital areas. 
Should it be daytime, the partners cleanse themselves, if it is convenient, 
with a bath in the ocean. Contraceptive measures are not resorted to. 

There are no mechanical or medicative devices for preventing conception, 


and coitus interruptus is not practiced.* 


Impotence is rare; in fact, two male informants consulted on this 
matter maintain they have never heard of it. One man from Falalop is 
reported never to have had intercourse in his life. He never discussed sex 
or joked about it with other men, and never spooned or got married. Whether 
or not he was impotent is unknown. Frigidity is not common, One male 
informant states that he cannot understand the possibility that it might 
exist on Ulithi, so much is coitus enjoyed by the women there. Another 
male informant reports one case which he believes indicates frigidity. He 
says that there used to be in the island of Falalop a very attractive 
woman, Lomareliem, who consistently refused all sexual advances and never 
marrie*., despite many offers of marriage. This did not prevent her, how- 
ever, from adorning herself to look attractive. She is reported to have 
had yaws in her vagina, making the orifice so small that coitus was not 
possible. Some men tried to force her to submit to their advances, but she 
successfully resisted, and no fuss was made over the incident. It is not 
unlikely that the woman was truly frigid and that she used the story of 
yaws as an excuse for warding off ardent men. 


The total impression which one gets is that sex inhibitions are 
virtually absent in Ulithi, and that nothing is done seriously to spawn 
such inhibitions, either through the threat of social disapproval or through 
supernatural or natural sanctions. There are no eunuchs in the atoll. 
Occasionally, a single testicle was removed by Japanese surgeons in cases 
of elephantiasis. Hermaphroditism is completely unknown, Barrenness and, 
perhaps, sterility too are very common, and this is a matter of considera- 
ble interest, but the explanation may lie in the prevalence of gonorrhea. 


Premarital sex relations are lightly regarded, the standard of 
morality with regard to such matters being such that chastity is not 


*Informants are insistent on this score, despite the fact that for 
Other places in the Carolines there are authentic reports of the use of 
i devices. See, especially, The Micronesians of Yap and Their Depopula- 
on, 
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geriously required or expected of unmarried boys or girls. For this 
reason, no safeguards against the violation of chastity are set up. Should 
a girl be chaperoned, it is to prevent her from participating in a forbid- 
den type of liaison or to prevent the suspicion of scandal. Such chaperon- 
ing is not concerned with the maintenance of chastity. 


It may be said that premarital liaisons are so common as to con- 
stitute the general rule. The number of people who enter into a marriage 
with at least one sex experience behind them is overwhelming. In fact, 
only because of some unusual circumstance, such as in the case of a child 
bride married to an older hvsband, would one of the partners in a marriage 
be virginal., Premarital affairs, then, are on the whole socially accepted. 
In fact, many people advocate them on the grounds that, if confined to a 
single lover, they reduce conflict within the community. 


Promiscuity is frowned upon. It is believed that it creates barren- 
ness in a girl because it exposes her to gonorrhea, and that it is a sign 
of lack of constancy, and therefore of poor character. An indiscriminate 
girl, even if quite attractice, is not as well thought of as a prospective 
marital partner as a less attractive one who demonstrates a certain degree 
of fidelity to her lover. The same applies to a boy who is promiscuous. 

It is said that he may become sterile through such activity, and that he 
is more prone to contract gonorrhea. In addition, such a boy, it is said, 


would be inconstant. 


Formal sanctions are never imposed by the community against pre- 
marital liaisons, but if the boy or girl involved is lazy, irresponsible, 
and uncooperative, he or she may be the recipient of unfavorable gossip. 
In some cases, the boy is censured by the malkaweiach and the girl by the 
fefelkaveiach, the action of these councils being the closest approach to 
@ public expression of dissent. The immediate family of one of the - 2 
partners in an amourette may express disapproval, as when the person is 
very young or excessively promiscuous, by recourse to a stern warning or 
tongue-lashing, but never by physical violence. However, in former times 
the parents of a child might strike him or her for participating in an 
unapproved love affair. It is said that there used to be a greater 
rigidity then in the attitude towards premarital intercourse. 


Rivalry is common in premarital sex relations, but such matters 
never come to blows. At most, there may be a quarrel or ill fealing. 
Rivals for a girl may talk over the matter and decide that one of the 
parties will leave the field clear for the other. Should it be impossible 
to reach an amicable agreement, the rivals may compete for the girl's 
favor by giving her gifts and extra attention, as well as by trying to 
outdo one another in dress and ornamentation, Sometimes, one of the rivals 
will press the girl for a decision in his favor. Where jealousy enters 
into premarital relations, quarrels and ill-feeling may result, but there 


is no recourse to violence. 


Extramarital sex relations are common, but some are permissive, 
while others are not. Of the permissive relations, it is hard to judge 
whether they have been discontinued because of Christianization or still 
persist in secret. In former times, at any rate, it is probable that an 
exchange of spouses was carried on. Today, the attitude towards such a 
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possibility is a tolerant one, even though the practice is denied. It is 
gaid that the exchange of spouses would indicate friendship and harmony 


between two couples, 


Wife lending is not today practiced, though it was permitted in 
former times. Wives were lent to visitors from other islands within the 
atoll, and to such men as were divorced, separated, or widowed, or whose 
wives were unable to take part in the sex act because of illness. The man 
who lent a wife to another was always a close friend of the recipient, and 
while the latter made no payment for the favor, he might present a gift of 
appreciation to the husband. The whole practice was regarded as a fine 
gesture, and even today finds little disparagement as a hypothetical usage. 


The pagan holiday known as the pi supuhui, which has dready been 
referred to, is a special form of participation in sex relations of a mild 
sort. The name of the holiday, translated literally, means "a hundred 
spoonings," possibly indicating the mass character of the event. The prac- 
tice involves all persons of the community who are not excessively young 
or old. The holiday occurs at no set intervals, and is unconnected with a 
feast or other event; rather, it may take place at the suggestion of any 
group or individual. It occurs more often at night than during the day, 
but this does not mean that a couple will try to conceal itself from the 
eyes of others, except that it is not good form to be seen embracing by 
close relatives. Pairs usually go to canoe houses at night, and to the 
woods in the day. Married couples, by previous arrangement, pair off with 
The partner one chooses may be married or unmarried, but never a 


others. 

relative. However, one does not remain with a single partner for the whole 

holiday. "Tagging" is practiced so that it will not seem, even if it be 
No con- 


true, that two persons are particularly attached to one another. 
flict results from this holiday, which is referred to as "nice play" and 
has a gay character. if visitors from other islands happen to be present 
in the community at the time, they are invited to participate. Men invite 
female visitors to be partners, and females invite males. In case there 

is a discrepancy in the sex ratio, a man or a woman is shared. Smell 
children, too, pair off, but they are usually made to keep a discreet 
distance from their elders. The play of these children is considered to 
be innocuous, but it may involve going so far as to imitate amorous words, 
tickling, and embracing of men and women. Youngsters may even play with 
one another's genitalia. Group dances sometimes take place, but they are 
spontaneous and not performed at the instigation of a chief. Sometimes 
they are sexually expressive. The pi supuhui is the only occasion when er- 
otic dances are done in mixed company. Palm toddy is not drunk at these 
events, this wine being an innovation introduced during the Japanese 
administration. But there is always a group feast, either before or after 
the main part of the holiday. Fish is caught beforehand by the men and is 
cooked by the women, It is said that the observance of the pi supuhui was 
halted about 1940 by missionaries.* Ulithians who have participated in 
this pagan holiday, the origin of which is unknown, speak of it with 
nostalgia and no embarrassment. They point out that its spirit was one of 


affection rather than license. 


*It is probably still existent on Fais, but is not known to have 
been celebrated on Yep, Woleai, Ifalik, and other nearby islands of the 


Carolines. 
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Adultery is so common as to seem almost within the range of per- 
missive sex relations, but it is not. Virtually all married people are 
guilty of it. It is said to be committed for the thrill which goes with 
variety and the forbidden, but just as often too, perhaps, because it is 
a way of evening the score with an adulterous spouse. Today, adultery is 
definitely on the increase, and it is not improbable that this is due to 
the increasing number of people who fall within one another's incest range, 
for this often means that unmarried boys and girls are left without poten- 
tial sex partners except married ones. Adultery, for which there is no 
native word, is not looked upon any more lightly in the case of a man than 
in the case of a woman, It constitutes as much a ground for divorce for 
one sex as the other. Adultery is only indirectly punished by the com- j 
munity, this being done through covert ridicule and gossip. The family of i 
a guilty party takes a more direct interest, and the parents or older ) 
brother may resort to beating. The injured spouse is usually surprisingly — 
restrained. He or she may issue & warning to the paramour and a tongve- 
lashing to the spouse. Blows are liable to follow where there is persistent 
adultery, but so greatly is violence deprecated that its use is rare. To 
prevent adultery, few steps are ever taken, One spouse may watch over the 
other with special care, but he or she places few restrictions on the 
other's movements. Chaperoning is unknown. The chief deterrent to marital 
infidelity is the threat of divorce. It is not in good taste to act as 
informer against guilty persons. Informers are considered to be trouble- 
makers, unless they are very close friends or relatives of the injured 1 
party. Matters of adultery are kept within private bounds as much as pos- 
sible, and it is completely indiscreet to speak of them publicly, for 
despite the frequency of such extramarital relations, marital fidelity 
is the social ideal, 


Real prostitution is absent. The placing of a girl in 4 men's 
house for use as a communal mistress, known elsewhere in the Carolines, 
has never occurred in Ulithi. However, there used to be a limited kind 
of prostitution in which one man would surrender his wife to another man 
in exchange for payment. The two men need not have been close friends. 
The wife was usually a person of special attractiveness desired by a homely 
man who would plead with the husband to be allowed to enjoy her beauty. 
The practice of surrendering a wife never rose to the status of full prosti- 
tution, however. The wife's permission was always necessary. A man would 
seldom give her in payment more than once or twice, especially since her 
family would not tolerate the practice if it shovld hear about it. In some 
Cases, neither the husband nor the wife might have cared for the other, and 
her hiring out might have become rather frequent, but never regular. 





Incest, waswis, is unacceptable not only by usage, but also by 
sentiment, to the people of Ulithi. Fsthers and daughters, mothers and 
sons, brothers and sisters, grandparents and grandchildren, uncles and 
hieces, aunts and nephews--all of these, whether real or classificatory, 
are forbidden to have reciprocal sex relations because they are within 
the incest range. In fact, all relatives, even those by adoption, are 
sexually taboo to one another, unless they are so considerably distant that 
the relationship is vague. All lineage mates, of course, fall within the 
incest range. Not included in the forbidden circle are affinal relatives. 
It is not waswis to have sexual congress with a wife's mother, sister, or 








daughter by a previous marriage, though such sex relations are forbidden 
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on other grounds. Incest is indeed rare, and when it occurs it is usually 
in the outer range involving classificatory relatives rather than close 
ones. There is but one case of incestuous marriage today, and the prin- 
cipals are only distantly related to one another. 


According to native belief, the physical results of waswis are to 
create illness in either the offenders or their close relatives. Such 
illness is the result of ancestral ghosts and takes the form of headaches, 
stomach aches, boils, or yaws. It is said that the child of an incestuous 
marriage will be sérsér, very stupid, and its toes may be joined together, 
its fingers twisted and bent, and its buttocks almost absent. This, too, 
is the work of family ghosts, who in this manner show their disapproval of 
the incestuous union. While Christians no longer adhere to these beliefs, 


pagans do. 


The social penalties of incest are minimal. The offenders are 
shown a certain amount of resentment and ridicule, but only in an indirect 
and subtle manner. It is the feeling of guilt which the offenders feel, 
rather than any action of society, which is the more effective. When 
exposed as having had incestuous relations, the parties concerned hesitate 
to appear in public, knowing full well that the community holds them in a 
poor light. However, if children are born of an incestuous amour, they are 
treated just as any other children, no stigma being attached to then, 
because it is felt that they are innocent of wrong. They must be cared for, 
in the opinion of the people, so they will grow up like other hvman beings 
and take their place in society. 


In the folklore of the atoll there are several stories having 


incest as their major theme. Notwithstanding the fact that the principals 
in these tales know full well that their relations are wrong, they proceed 
to induige their desires, and the listener cannot help but feel a certain 
degree of sympathy towards them, despite the strenuous objections to incest 
which exist in real human relations. In the story, "The Handsome Spouses," 
a brother and sister are deliberately brought into an incestuous liaison 

by their parents, who think their children are too handsome to be given 

in marriage to any other persons. The brother and sister, however, 
experience such feelings of guilt that they attempt to end their lives. 

But they are not successful, and all ends well. The plot of "The Incestuous 
Mother and Son" closely parallels the Greek story of Oedipus Rex, though 
here the mother and son marry and live happily with one another. Throughout 
this tale, instead of sympathizing with the rightfully indignant husband- 
father, the listener feels it is he who is the malefactor and that the 
actual violators of the social code are being persecuted by him. Again, 
"How Two Brothers Lay with Their Sister," involves incestuous actions by 
parties who are aware of their guilt, but the plot is so oriented that one 
feels sympathy rather than revulsion towards at least the girl, if not 
towards the brothers who have tricked her into a forbidden bond. 


Atypical sexual behavior is not frequent in Ulithi. Rape, called 
hamach fefel, which means "seizing a woman," is now apparently absent, due 
probably to Christian inflvence. In the old days it is said to have been 
common. Rape was executed by single individuals rather than groups of men. 
A man would use brute force or the threat of death in compelling a woman 
to yield to his advances. The native definition of hamach fefel includes 
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the ravishing of both virgins and non-virgins, the unmarried and the A 
married. The seriousness of the offense varies. The worst offense is 

the rape of a married woman. Less serious, in decreasing order, are the 

rape of a widow, of a virgin, cf a non-virginal single woman, and of a 

divorcee. At least this is the evaluation which informants place on the 

yarious possibilities mentioned. In view of the present absence of rape 

there is not a more precise way of measuring social repugnance against it. 


When a woman was ravished, she would expose the attack to her 
husband, or parents, or even the whole community. Not included was her 
prother, for between siblings of opposite sex it is forbidden to discuss 
matters of sex. Vengeance was not sought. The only action taken against “] 
the offender was comparatively mild. He would be ridiculed and censured q 
in an indirect way. Rape of men by women is unknown. 


Sexual congress with a minor is not considered per se to consti- 
tute rape, for if the girl consents it is not considered that there has 
been hamach fefel, since force mist be involved. When a minor gives her 
consent, the act is one of seduction, and the anger of her parents is 
crystallized on that level. There is no formal age of consent. 


Masturbation, called p&ngtamai, is practiced by small boys and 
girls, who generally learn it from one another. The act is disapproved 
by parents, and they correct the child by beating it, and by other ways 
which are fully discussed in connection with sex education. Adult 
masturbation is not common, either among men or women, nor was it prac- 
ticed with any greater or lesser frequency in the past. The attitude 
towards auto-eroticism is one of mild disapproval and ridicule. Separate 
terms are used for masturbation of the penis and clitoris, respectively. 


Homosexuality is said to be unknown in Ulithi, but it is admitted 
as @ possibility. Boys sometimes indulge in mutual masturbation, though 
Christianity has decreased the frequency of the practice. The act is 
performed as secretly as possible, usually in the woods, for if the 
parents of the boys come to know about it they either scold or beat them. 
If other members of the community hear what has happened, they rebuke 
and ridicule the boys. Young girls sometimes practice mutual masturba- 
tion, and they too, if discovered, are scolded and possibly beaten by 
their parents, as well as rebuked and ridiculed by the other members of 
the community. Girls carry on the act less frequently than they used to, 
Women of mature age sometimes indulge in mutual masturbation, though 
since this is a matter of great secrecy its frequency is hard to determine. 
The practice is the result of lack of attention from males and is resorted 
to as a substitute for normal sexual congress. Genuine Lesbianism is 
unknown, and the very notion of two women making such love to one another 


evokes ridicule, 


Voyeurism is present in a moderate degree among both sexes. Mostly 
it occurs when people are seen bathing. It is not done by spying ina 
house, as this would be too dangerous. Voyeurism is considered to be a 
reprehensible act, and if a married woman is spied upon, her husband may 
upbraid the offender, though such an action has not taken place in many 
years. A repeated offender is regarded as a wicked, and perhaps demented, 
person, and is ridiculed for his unseemly behavior. The word for a 
peeping Tom is sdésd6. 
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Of the other miscellaneous perversions, there is some exhibitionism 
among young children, both male and female, but it is never found among 
adults. Bestiality, necrophilia, sadism, and masochism are said to be com- 
pletely absent, and there is no evidence that the information on this score 


is incorrect. 


We may now take up the matter of continence. As we have already 
geen, sexual abstentions are observed in connection with physiological and 
ritual factors. Sexual congress is prohibited during menstruation, and 
may be resumed only when a woman has left the menstrual house. The reason 
assigned for this is that during her period a woman is physically and 
ritually unclean. Coitus is prohibited as soon as pregnancy is discovered 
because it is believed to lead to the death of the foetus. After a child 
is born, the mother may not have intercourse for the three months that she 
remains in the menstrual house with her baby. She mst wait till she 
returns home. Formerly, this restriction was more stringent and may have 
been & small contributing factor in depopulation. Then a mother could not 
have coitus for four or five years, or, to be exact, until the child could 
duck itself in the sea without help. The reason for this long period of 
abstinence is said to have been that the ghosts of the dead would cause 
the child, through its mother's indiscretion, to sicken or die. Lactation 
does not of itself impose sexual abstention on the mother. 


The ritual reasons for which coition is forbidden stem mostly from 
the sacredness of magicians. Such persons, whether major or minor, white 
or black, observe sexual abstentions under certain conditions. So does the 
canoe carpenter, but not the house carpenter. We have already noted that 
abstention is practiced for five months by women who have washed 4 corpse, 
but not by persons who have dug @ grave. This is surprising, for ordi- 
narily the taboos applying to corpse-washers also apply to grave-diggers. 
Abstention is also practiced by people who are going to enter the sacred 
garden, the taboo being lifted when they leave it. It is said that in 
former times no chief could indulge in sexual relations, but informants 
are vague on this point. Thus, they say that the paramount chief of the 
atoll could not have intercourse only for five years after assuming office; 


otherwise, the spirits would kill hin. 


There is no idealization of chastity or continence, per se, for 
coition is regarded with a remarkably unhampered attitude. Continence, 
as we have seen, is practiced mostly for ritual reasons. The magician is 
unable to perform effectively if he has had intercourse. If he is a 
diviner, he makes errors in forecasts; if a weather magician, he fails to 
influence the winds and rain; if a fish magician, he cannot create an 
abundance of fish. This inefficacy is due to the displeasure of spirits 
in general and teacher ghosts in particular, for they wish their pupils to 
Observe all the taboos entailed by the magic they have taught them. It is 
not clear in the minds of the natives as to precisely why sexual taboos 


ever arose in the first place. 


Since the advent of Christianity, magic and the sacredness of chiefs 
are declining, and with this there is less emphasis, therefore, on conti- 
nence. Roman Catholicism itself imposes a4 certain degree of chastity in 
that the unmarried are expected to remain virginal, but the regulation is 


not seriously observed. 
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Some unmarried boys practice continence on the grounds that inter- 
course is debilitating to the young. They do this in the same spirit that 
American boys once refrained from smoking because it was said to stunt 
their growth. Ulithian boys believe it is not necessary for their health 
to remain continent after they have reached adult status. In any case, 
however, the actual number of youths who observe continence for the reason 
stated is probably negligible. Most boys regard it as a theory which they 


are content to ignore. 


In conformity with the prevailing attitude towards coition, 
asceticism is completely lacking. And celibacy is so rare that only three 
cases are known. One was a man who died in his sixties. The other two 
involve women, one of whom, Hatangel, is alive but insane, and the other, 
Lemareliem, is now dead, her case having been mentioned above in connection 
with frigidity. There is a man of thirty who has not married on the 
grounds that marriage is a bother, but he has recently fathered a child by 


an unmarried girl, 


Reproduction 


Reproduction is understood not in terms of supernaturalism or 
mysticism but empiricism. There is a clear concept regarding the role of 
the organs of generation. Differences in fertility and sterility puzzle 
the people, however, and no adequate explanations have been offered to 


account for them, 


There is almost no speculation regarding menstruation. It is known 
that the menses recur approximately every twenty-eight days, and a con- 
nection is noted between this and the duration of the lunar cycle. However, 
there is great irregularity in the periods, due possibly to climatic condi- 
tions, so that it often happvens that a woman will begin to menstruate only 
a week after the termination of her previous period. 


The word to menstruate is pal. A woman undergoing this physio- 
logical process is called a repdl, unless it is her first period, in which 
case she is called a tureng. These terms are used freely, even by children, 
unless there are presons present who fall within the incest range. The 
attitude toward menstruation is different from the one which exists towards 
the sex organs, copulation, and elimination, which, as we have seen, are in 
many cases completely avoided in conversation or referred to by the use of 


substitute expressions. 


Yet, so many taboos surround menstruation that it is‘not to be 
envisioned as a wholly secular matter. Extraordinary precautions are taken 
to see that the repdl does not ritually contaminate magico-religious spe- 
Cialists. She may have no contact whatsoever with adult males. And she 
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must observe a group of taboos designed to prevent her from bringing mis- 
fortune to the whole community. Because of this, she has provided for her 
a special house which segregates her from the rest of the community, and 
while she is there she must avoid certain activities. 


One or more menstrual houses are to be found in each village. The 
menstrual house is called the imbl ipSl, or ipdl for short. An alterna- 
tive term is p#l. In the presence of sacred persons--diviners, doctors, 
canoe-captains, and so forth--the euphemism, im tamae, meaning "sick 
house,’ must be substituted, Otherwise there is no restriction on the use 
of the various terms, regardless of whether or not they are uttered in 
mixed company. Each iptl has a name of its own, 4 matter which will be 
taken up at a later point. 


The menstrual house is not to be equated with the men's house, or 
metalefal, since it is a sort of “isolation ward" for the protection of 
the community, and especially certain members in it, from the ritual 
uncleanliness of menstruating women. Moreover, the only women who stay 
here are those who are in their period, or who are about to deliver a baby, 
or have recently delivered one. It is true that both the ipdl and the 
metalefal have restricts against trespass by members of the opposite sex, 
but the nature of these restrictions is not strictly comparable. Moreover, 
male children of young age may enter the i ipdl, whereas female children are 
not permitted in the motalefal. In recent years, due to Catholic influ- 
ence, the taboo against trespass by men on the area of the menstrual house 
has been somewhat relaxed, but by force of custom and out of consideration 
for pagers it remains strong. Exceptions occur, such as when aid by 
western-trained practitioners must be rendered in cases of grave necessity 


during childbirth, 


While the women's menstrual house is far less impressive in appear- 
ance than the men's house and does not have the latter's recreational or 
political character, it is nonetheless of considerable importance within 
the sacred realm of Ulithian society. On every habitable island there is 
a spot reserved for any actual or potential menstrual house, and that spot 
is sacred to the extent that it is taboo to males and certain other classes 
of persons, even though the house itself may not exist. On the other hand, 
while each island has also an area or areas set aside for actual or poten- 
tial men's houses, these places are not taboo unless the structure is 


actually present. 


The special character of the women's menstrual house is emphasized 
by the fact that it is built at right angles to all other houses of the 
community, except for cook-housee, storage- ee and the like, which may 
be erected in any way. Thus, the axis of the i ipdl is parallel to the shore; 
the axis of other houses, including the men's houses, is at right angles to 
the shore. Otherwise, there are no characteristics of appearance alone 
which set aside the ipSl from other houses, 


While in the house, the women do their own cooking and perform such 
light work as weaving and plaiting. They are forbidden to eat some foods, 
namely, certain fish (f6f5, p&thi, idl, langui, hathekh), as well as taro 
and other foods which come from the “pacred garden, They may not be given 
water to drink which comes from a source shared by certain males under 
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taboos. Such males consist of diviners, men who address the wind and rain, 
men who address fish, and canoe-captains. Usually, a special well is 


reserved for ipdSl inmates. 


Women and children visitors are free to come and go in the menstrual 
house with certain exceptions: women engaged in cooking for the four 
classes of taboo males mentioned above may not enter the house or speak to 
the confined women, unless, of course, they themselves are menstruating. 
But women who have reached the menopause and are doing such cooking may 


never violate the rule. 


While men are not allowed to enter the taboo area, they may con- 
verse with the women at the boundary and pass uncooked food and tobacco 
to them. This permission is not allowed to all men, being denied to rebwe, 
serawi, rethSl, and pelli, mentioned above, and to three other categories 
of men under taboo: those who have ritvally addressed a palm toddy tree 
during the day, those who are being treated with certain medicines, and 
those who have entered the five-month taboo period which begins when a 
person undertakes to learn the art of canoe-making, The rules against 
trespass are relaxed in the case of chai and men who must enter the sacred 
land to repair or build the menstrual house. 


Women staying at the menstrual house may not leave it until three 
days after their period is completed, unless there is danger from a typhoon 
or tidal wave. In such an event the paramount chief or other chief desig- 
nates & special path along which they are to make their way to a house 
which he has selected from the point of view of their safety. This house 


is temporarily considered to be the menstrual house, with all that this 


implies. Certain houses are never under any circumstances selected, viz., 
those of rebwe, serawi, rethSl, and pelli, all of whom are men surrounded 
with ta>oos and therefore especially to be kept from the contaminating 
force of menstruating women. Pagans believe that a woman who leaves the 
ip6l prematurely will bring on a pestilence of bugs. 


The limits of the area of the ipd1 are not very precisely defined 
but are indicated by such landmarks as coconut trees. One side is always 
bounded by the sea, and here the women are free to bathe. The grounds 
about the house vary in size but are not much more than one would find 


around any ordinary house. 


The first onset of the menses is an important occasion. It does 
not come as a shock to the girl, for she has been prepared for it through 
conversations with her mother and other women, as well as by observing its 
occurrence among them. As soon as the girl notices the first flow of 
menstrual blood she must repair to the iptl. The inmates have usually had 
advance warning of the event, and as she approaches they all chant slowly 
in unison, "Rep$l nga haio-o-o: Rep&Sl nga haio-o-o!," which means, "The 
menstruating one, ho-o-o: The menstruating one, ho-o-o!" In this way the 
beginning of the girl's new physiological life is announced to the conm- 
munity. No attempt is made to conceal the event, for the cries of the 
women are heard by the whole village. In fact, other women, hearing the 
commotion, may come from all directions to join in the chanting. While 
this act of the women has a certain sociological role, it has a religious 
one, too, for it is said that by shouting out the chant the spirits will 
not send rain, since menstruation is somehow related to sea-spirits and 


the weather. 
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Certain taboos automatically come into play when the tireng enters 
the ipdl. She may not leave the house, except to walk down the strip lead- 
ing to the sea. She may not do her own cooking, eat with other people, 
touch their food, or allow them to partake of her own food. She may not 
share her drinking water with other people, nor in turn partake of their 
drinking water, whether they are inmates or not. She may not trespass on 
the quarters of other women living in the house, It would be especially 
serious for a tureng to enter the village, The net effect of these 
restrictions, it will be seen, is to prevent the girl from coming in con- 
tact, insofar as practicable, with other persons of the community. In 
this respect the rest of the inmates of the ipd1 are to a large extent 
included, indicating that the phenomenon of menstruation extends beyond 


the mere contamination of men, 


The first act performed by the tureng after she goes to the 
menstrual house is to walk down to the adjacent beach and, still clothed, 
take a bath in the sea. When she returns to the house she puts on a dry 
grass skirt, while on her head she places a different kind of skirt--one 
woven of hibiscus fiber, which is the type worn by post-pubertal girls. 
This gesture has a sacred meaning, for it is said that should she fail to 
observe it the sun will become hot and scorch everything. The tireng wears 
' the skirt on her head for four days, and then transfers it to her shoulders, 
where she keeps it another four days, after which she sets it aside. Start- 
ing with the first bath, the girl always powders her body with turmeric 
after she has come out of the water and dried herself. This substance is 
here used as a cosmetic, rather than as a powder with a sacred quality. 


Special pagan dances, collectively called the haml&th, used to be 
held until recently on the first day of the tureng's confinement. Men and 
women participated, performing separately, the former in the village proper 
and the latter on the grounds of the menstrual house.* The dances were . _ 
begun during the day, and resumed after nightfall. The tureng herself did 
not participate, being required to remain indoors. The purpose of the 
dancing was to prevent the coming of a typhoon. Further explanation than 
this is not forthcoming, although we are told that the ham&th was formerly 
performed on the island of Mogmog whenever people from the other islands 
of the atoll brought over turtles or hui and ras fish as sacred gifts. iIn 
this event, the dance, which belongs to the great spirit, Iongolap, was 
performed to express rejoicing--not to avert a typhoon. 


Accompanying the tureng to the menstrual house on her first day is 
an assistant called a reithap. The reithap is a girl whose duty is to do 
all the cooking for the ttreng, as well as to serve her in many other ways, 
She remains her constant companion, not only during the time the newly 
menstruating girl remains in the house, but until she has undergone the 
ritual of permanently adopting a wrap-around skirt in place of the grass 
one. This ritual may occur several months to a year later, so that the 
reithap sometimes spends a good deal of time in the performance of her 
Special duties. She is exempt from the taboo against eating with the 


tireng. 


After the tureng has been in the menstrval house eight days, a 
ritualistic distribution of food is made in her honor. This is called the 
rorpai, a name likewise applied to a whole class of objects whose role it 
is to remove taboos. The food in question is referred to as the mongol 


*The vengeance haméth is performed to a mixed audience." 
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rorpai, and the fish is termed the ikhil rorpai., It is the girl's rela- 
tives who undertake to provide the food, the males catching the fish and 
collecting the coconuts. The food is not cooked, nor is it eaten at a 
collective feast. It is deposited in its raw condition near the menstrual 
house, Where the girl's female relatives apportion it to all the women of 
the community. The food may be shared by children, as well as by men, 
unless the latter are magico-religious specialists. 


Certain magic is associated with the rorpai,which, actually, is 
essentially part of a wider supernatural ritual. This magic lifts certain 
of the taboos imposed on the girl when she first entered the menstrual 
house. The magic is performed by either 4 serawi or a rebwe, i.e., a 
weather magician or a diviner,respectively. The magician does not carry 
on his magic in the presence of the girl, for she is strongly taboo to him, 
Instead, he does it at home. He makes two bundles, called rorpai, out of 
mountain apple and young coconut leaves which have been tied together. 

Then he recites an incantation known as the ielsdl rorpai, which consists 
of a plea to the spirits to relieve the girl of the particular taboos in 
question. As he chants, he rhythmically moves the bundles up and down in 
front of his body. When he has completed the magic, the rorpai are sent to 
the menstrual house, where 4 woman--any at all--takes them and waves them 
in a circle around the head of the girl, who may be either seated or 
standing. Nc words are spoken while this ritualistic gesture is performed. 
The leaves are then given to the other inmates of the house, and they make 
wreaths out of them. The taboos which are thus lifted at this time are 
two: first, the restriction against using any of the area surrounding the 
menstrual house, except that facing the sea, and second, the restriction 
against the girl's doing any cooking. All the other taboos imposed on the 
first day continue to remain in force as long as the tureng stays in the 


ipdl. 


Six days after the rorpai, that is, fourteen days after she has 
entered the ip&$l, the girl ends her confinement and goes home. This does 
not signify the end of her special ritual status. She must now live in 4 
small houss, the imwér tureng, built adjacent to her parents' house. In 
some cases, the tureng does not have her own hut, because her parents have 
not buiit one for her, so she continues to live in the menstrual house. 
She must still observe certain taboos designed to insulate her against 
special places and people. Thus, she may not do any of the followiig 
things: approach or touch a weather magician, diviner, fish magician, navi- 
gator, or carpenter; go into the sacred garden; tread paths used by the 
above magicians, or leading to the sacred garden; go near other people's 
houses; eat or sleep with anyone except her companion, the reithap; or 
handle food which will later be eaten by someone else, excluding the 
reithap. It will be seen that these restrictions involve considerable 
avoidance of women as well as men. 


Subsequent to the first menstruation, the young girl continues to 
return to the ipJl whenever the physiological occasion necessitates. While 
there, if she is a pagan she still may not share drinking water or eat with 
eny other inmate who is a pagan, or go near the boundaries of the grounds 


around the ipdl. 





The lifting of those taboos still operating subsequent to the 
ritual of the rorpai is a protracted matter, After the girl has completed 
ten confinements, she is allowed to venture away from the menstrual house 
and approach the boundaries whenever she is confined there. After a total 
of twelve confinements have elapsed, she may eat and drink with the other 
inmates of the house. This means that she is no longer under any 
restrictions while at the ip$Sl which do not apply to all the other women 
there; but other taboos remain, 


The girl may finally dismiss her companion and return home to live 
and eat with her parents after she has undergone the puberty rite known as 
the kifar. This simple rite consists in changing over from the grass skirt 
to the wrap-around skirt, and signifies that sociologically the girl has 
come of age. It is normally performed after the first onset of menstrua- 
tion, though nowadays it often precedes it; but in any case, a girl is not 
allowed to break the living and eating taboo until she has completed ten 
confinements at the ipdl, in addition to having adopted the adult skirt. 


After she has borne her first child, the girl may enter into the 
sacred garder.. When she has been to the ipd1 over @ period of three years, 
she may go neax the primary magicians. Only after ten years, may she have 
bodily contact with them, though if she is married to one of their kind she 
may touch his person before that time. 


The taboos connected with menstruation are observed by Christians 
as well as pagans, because it is felt that the latter would be justifiably 
offended if this important part of their body of customs were to be 
violated. The taboo-lifting rorpai has now fallen into disuse, however, 
even the pagans having given it up. The taboos which were formerly 
removed by it are now automatically ended after the first eight days spent 
in the menstrual house by the tireng. 


Irregular, excessive, and prolonged menses commonly occur. Irregu- 
larity is attributed to disease on the part of the woman in question. This 
disease is caused by a sea spirit; at least, pagans believe such a4 spirit 
is responsible, Disease and spirits are also regarded as the cause of 
excessive am protracted flows of blood. The normal duration of the menses 
is said to be five or six days. Beyond that, a woman may take recourse in 
a medicine, e.g., one made up of the roots and leaves of the coconut tree 
and the tips of the chichi (Polypodium phymatodes). The ingredients are 
wrapped together and chewed. An alternative procedure is to insert into 
the vagina the flowers of the iuth tree (Guettarda speciosa) and the leaves 
of the breadfruit, letting them remain in the canal overnight. This treat- 
ment is repeated until the flow stops. If a woman's menses are chronically 
prolonged, these steps do not help her cure the condition; they have only a 
short-term effect, if they have any at all. For the menses which are too 
intense, special medicines ava used which differ from the above. In cases 
where the menses are overdue, unless a woman is adjudged to be pregnant, 
she is given a medicine made by mixing boiled grated coconut meat with the 
stem of the rokhtaf fern (Asplenium nidus). 


When the menopause is reached, no ritual is performed to mark the 
évent, but all taboos associated with menstruation are lifted. A woman who 
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has reached this period is so changed in ritual status that she may even 
prepare the food of the more important types of sacred specialists. How- 
ever, unless she has borne a child she still may not enter the sacred 
garden, but this is a matter related to barrenness rather than to menstrua- 


tion. 








It is known in Ulithi that menstruation and conception are related 
phenomena. No opinions exist, however, as to the degree to which con- 

ception is influenced by the relation of the performance of the sex act to 
the time of the menses. 


















There is a strong desire to have children. No preference exists 
for a baby of a particular sex, except on a personal level. People think 
in terms of wanting babies rather than wanting a boy or a girl. Ulithians 
ardently desire to increase the birth rate, yet they feel that in view of 
their ignorance in such matters they are helpless to do so. They look 
hopefully to western science for aid. Little faith is placed in native 
medicines; still, some women continue to resort to them in order to induce 
conception. A favorite recourse is to chew four leaves of eatheuth 
(Wedelia biflora) wrapped in a coconut leaflet. Magic is no longer 
employed, and no one can remember of what it consisted in the past. 















No attempt is made to influence conception for the purpose of 
bringing about the birth of a child of a particular sex, preventing the 
birth of twins,or making the child healthy. The wish may be there, of 
course, but no manner of bringing about the desired result is known, 









Prevention of conception is not attempted by either Christians or 
pagans, Repeated inquiry elicits denial of recourse to coitus interruptus, 
continence, or contraceptives. The feeling of the people towards birth 
control is that it is ludicrous, for it deprives one of the great comfort 
a child brings to its parents. Consistent with this attitude is the 
acceptance of twin-births as a lucky event rather than a matter of regret, 
for in such a case the mother has a double share of happiness. The decline 
in population is perhaps responsible for a further unconcern with birth 
control, it being said that such preventive measures would interfere with 
the survival of the people, 













Pregnancy is determined by the usual symptoms: cessation of the 
menses, bulging of the abdomen, darkening of the aureola, vomiting, and 
lassitude. The prediction for the time of delivery varies. In the case 
of a first child, it is said to be nine months after conception, and nine 
to ten months in the case of subsequent children. The counting of time 
begins with the point at which the expected menses fail to put in an 
&ppearance. Formerly, it was customary to consult diviners and minor 
magicians, but this is no longer done. 













The pregnant woman, or sill, is treated with solicitation. She is 
not placed under food restrictions; on the contrary, she is given any food 
for which she may express a desire. The custom of satisfying the wishes 
of & gravid woman has gone so far as to have become culturally patterned. 
Thus, as soon as a woman announces she is with child, her relatives ask her 
what special sort of food she would like brought to her. At this time, 

she formally announces she wants a pig, chickens, certain fish, or anything 















else not ordinarily part of her diet; but when she gets what she has asked 
for, the food is in practice distributed as a gift among her relatives. 
For this reason, the granting of her wish does not properly constitute the 
gratification of a real food craving. It is merely another one of the 
countless occasions which serve as 4 distributive mechanism in Ulithi. 

The sidl's real special desires are met in a less patterned fashion by all 
her relatives, who are happy to go out of their way to please her, not only 
by providing her with food, but also in any other manner that will make her 
period of pregnancy easy to endure, Though she continues to perform such 
light tasks as cooking and weaving, she is relieved of all heavy work. 


















In a culture in which taboos are prolific, the number of 
restrictions imposed on the sifl are few: she may not enter the sacred 
garden if she has never borne a child or if she is in the first three or 
four months of pregnancy, and she may not have sexual congress while she 

is gravid. But her close relatives must observe special taboos, all con- 
nected with house- and canoe-building. They are forbidden to build, or 
help build, a dwelling or boat. Moreover, they may not eat any of the 

food customarily ccoked in connection with such labor. This means that 

the food prepared daily to reward those working on houses and canoes is 
forbidden to them, as is the food distributed in celebration of the com- 
pletion of work of this kind. The close relatives of the sil's husband 
must observe the sams taboos, but only if they eat together with the couple. 
If they eat separately, they may build a house or canoe with impunity, as 
well as eat the food cooked in connection with these activities. Christians 
ignore all the taboos in question, and this causes no resentment on the 
part of pagans because it constitutes no threat to their own well-being. 
























Netive medicines are used by pagans and some Christians during 
pregnancy. These medicines vary. They are always prepared by men and 
involve no magic. Their purpose is twofold, some being designed to aid 
the general condition of the woman, others being aimed at ensuring an 

easy delivery. The medicines are taken two to four times a week during 
the last few months of pregnancy. In view of the perilous character of 
parturition, great solicitude is shown towards the sidl. 












Miscarriages, iemoi, are believed to result from natural causes-- 
overstraining, fright, corporal injury--as well as supernatural ones-- 
violation of any of the taboos associated with pregnancy. Pagans alone, 
however, believe in the supernatural causes. If the miscarriage occurs 
when the foetus is close to full term, the woman must go to the menstrual 
house, taking the dead baby with her. She or the other inmates dig a hole 
and place the foetus, wrapped in a mat, inside it. The site is towards 

the sea, and if the baby has been baptized the grave is marked with a 
cross. If the miscarriage occurs when the baby is in an earlier embryonic 
stage of development, it is buried in the same way, except that an old 
wrap-around skirt is used instead of 4 mat. Should it be difficult to 
ascertain from gross inspection if a particular discharge from the vagina 
is in reality a miscarriage, it is the custom for Christians to cut it 
with a knife and examine it, so that if it is indeed a foetus it will be 
given proper burial. Accordingly, a small cemetery has grown up near 
every menstrual house, and it is taken care of by Christians on All Souls' 
Day. A woman who has had a miscarriage must remain three full moons in the 
menstrual house, just as if the baby had been born at full-term and lived. 
















Abortion, like the prevention of conception, is not practiced, nor 
are methods for causing abortion known. Infanticide, too, is unthinkable. 
In view of the intense desire for children, there is no reason to wonder 
at the absence of these twin methods of eliminating children. It is 
claimed by Ulithians that abortion and infanticide were not even practiced 
in the days when Christianity was weak and the population greater. Even 
women indulging in premarital or adulterous sex relations make no attempt 
to do away with any children that may result. Altogether, it is incompre- 
hensible to the natives that anyone should try to interfere with the birth 


and life of a baby. 


The attitude toward illegitimacy further explains the absence of 
abortion and infanticide, as well as contraception. No stigma attaches to 
anyone if a child results from extramarital relations, even should the 
mother remain unmarried for an indefinite period. Neither the mother nor 
the child are discriminated against. Any such baby is so greatly prized 
that even before it is born many requests for its adoption will be made by 
relatives or friends. The mother feels no concern for the status and 
welfare of thc infant, for it will be given the usual love and attention. 
Nor does she fear for her own well-being, knowing she will be taken care 
of by her family as if nothing unusual had happened. In time, she will 
marry, if she is not already married. As for the biological father of the 
child, people are little concerned with his identity and even less 
interested in calling upon him to assert his responsibility. He is never 
censured or punished. He has no obligation towards the support of the 
child. If he is made to suffer at all, it is only by denying him the right 
to claim the child as his own, 


It is quite likely, then, that the attitude towards children born 
as the result of extramarital relations is shaped by several factors: the 
great desire for children, the frequency of the practice of adoption, the 
general tolerance towards illicit sex relations, and the highly cooperative 
character of the economic system. As the population shrinks, the child 
born without a father will become more valued than ever. 


With respect to nativity, no special importance is attached to the 
birth of a first child, nor to the birth order in general. All children 
are treated similarly, except of course for the fact that they differ in 
age. Birthdays have no significance; indeed, except in a few recent cases, 
ho accounts are kept of such dates. Aside from having a knowledge of 
relative order of birth, a Ulithian is remarkably ignorant of his age. 

If a child is born at the time of the full moon, it is considered "lucky" 
for the mother, as she must remain but two more full moons before she may 
return to her home. 


Parturition always occurs in the menstrual house, unless unusual 
circumstances interfere. A few days before the woman expecta to have her 
baby, she goes to the house, and there she is assisted in every way by her 
female relatives and any inmates there at the time. They prepare her meals 
for her and try to relieve her of any unnecessary exertion. Except that she 
may not eat food grown in the sacred garden, she is under no restrictions 
which she did not already have to observe before entering the ipdl. 
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If, due to an unexpected initiation of labor, a child should be 
porn outside the menstrual house, both it and the mother are taken there 
as soon as possible after the event. It is not considered an ill omen 
for the child or its mother if parturition occurs away from the ipSl. In 
fact, the woman is regarded as fortunate, for the unexpected delivery 
prings the arrival of the baby that much sooner. Pagans believe that in 
cases Of this sort one of the ancestral ghosts has intervened. 


The duration of labor varies. It is said to last, ordinarily, 
about half a day, but may continue for two or three days. Labor is faci- 
litated by massage and the use of native medicines. Assistance during 
labor is provided by women experienced in such matters, but they do not 
have a separate status as midwives. Most commonly, it is the woman's 
mother who assists her, but any relative or friend may help. There is no 


payment for services. 


When the woman is about to give birth, all children are cleared 
out of the area. She may assume one of three postures: sitting down with 
the legs drawn up, kneeling, or reclining on the back with the legs either 
flexed or straight. The women attending her hold her down by the shoulders 
and legs. Difficult deliveries are not handled in any special manner 
beyond giving the mother medicine. Such deliveries, as well as those which 
are long drawn out or fatal, are attributed by pagans to the violation of 
the taboos of pregnancy, though they admit, as do Christians, that over- 


strain by the mother may be a cause. 


Respiration in the new-born infant is induced by massaging the 
arms and legs in a direction always towards the body. The head, too, is 
massaged. If this does not succeed, an attendant will put water in her 
mouth and spray it on the head of the infant. The umbilical cord, mot, 
is cut with a piece of sharp bamboo and then tied about eight inches from 
the infant. Together with the afterbirth, pes, it is buried in the ground 


towards the beach. 


Should a woman die in labor, the child is given to a lactating 
woman to be nourished. The woman selected is usually a relative, prefera- 
bly a sister or sister-in-law. Maternal mortality is high, though there 
are no statistics to show the exact rate. It is said that such deaths are 
due to "sickness" on the part of the mother, 


After the child is born, the mother is washed with fresh water. 
Then she kneels near a fire made of certain leaves and allows the smoke to 
pass to the region of the groin. Next she is massaged about the belly, 
rubbed with coconut oil, and powdered with turmeric. A bandage of cloth 
or wrap-around skirt is placed about her waist. The child is washed with 
fresh water by the attendants and powdered with turmeric. After this, it 
is given to the mother for her to suckle. The child is then completely 
wrapped in an old skirt and large pandanus mat to keep it warm. These 
are made loose enough to permit the child to breathe without difficulty. 


Unusual births are not common, nor is there much speculation 
regarding them. A caul birth is said to be due to the fact that the mother 
has disregarded the precaution of avoiding a fishnet. Such a birth is 


regarded as involving difficult delivery, but further than this it has no 
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bad consequences or significance, either for the mother or for the child. 
Premature births, as already mentioned, are considered fortunate because 
they relieve the mother of the burden of carrying the foetus about for the 
full term. The attitude towards twin births has already been mentioned as 
being one of welcome. Triple and other multiple births beyond two are 
claimed never to have occurred in Ulithi within the memory of living 


inhabitants. 


The postnatal care of mother and child is noteworthy for the fact 
that it occurs in the menstrual house, wholly separated from contact with 
the father of the baby. The woman must remain in the ipSl for three full 
moons. Her sleeping quarters are taboo to other women of the house, 
unless they are close relatives helping to care for her and the infant. 

For four days she does no work, Then she may do very light work, such as 
stripping hibiscus fiber in preparation for the making of loincloths; but 
even this is more than is expected of her, The fact of the matter is that 
the new mother is supposed to devote all her time to the care of the child. 
For the period of her confinement in the ipbl, she suckles it and attends 
to its needs. Her relatives aid her at every turn. They send in raw food, 
and usually she herself does not cook it; instead, other inmates of the 


house may take over the chore. 


After two months of being fed exclusively from the breast, the 
baby's diet is supplemented with coconut cream and ull. The latter is a 
yellowish, parasitic vine which the mother first chews and then feeds as 
@ juice directly from her own mouth into that of the baby. Formerly, an 
infant was given water, but this is no longer done. 


ihe mother's diet during her period of confinement has no special 
featuzes. No food is proscribed or prescribed. However, she never * 
swallows ordinary water while at the ip&l; she drinks only the water of 


the coconut. 


After three full moons have been spent at the ipdl, the mother and 
Child go to her home. They may not stay at any other house. The mother 
continues for a while to refrain from hard work, such as opening coconuts, 
weaving, or lifting heavy objects. According to pagans, should she fail 
to observe this precaution, the child will become ill and "the spirits" 
will be angered. While the woman is allowed to sleep with her husband, it 
is forbidden for her to copulate with him until the child is old enough to 
duck itself in the sea without help. This means that the couple may not 
have intercourse with each other for four or five years, else the child 
will become sick and die. However, the husband may have relations with 
other women without harm to the baby if the child sleeps apart from its 
parents. These rules are pagan taboos and are not observed by Christians. 
There is no way of knowing if the enforced abstinence between husband and 
wife over so long a period has been an important factor in depopulation. 
Most likely it has not, for census records show that the spacing of 
children is not as great as the taboo requires. One would have to postu- 
late infidelity on the part of the wife, or perhaps, flouting of the taboo 
against intercourse with her husband. Things being as they are on Ulithi, 
it is likely that both practices are operative. 




















Babyhood 





The people of Ulithi distinguish five epochs in the lifetime of the 
individual, each period being accompanied with equivalent terms for age 
status. These are indicated in Table 18 below. 
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NATIVE CATHGORIES PERTAINING 
TO PERIODS OF LIFE AND AGE STATUS 
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The first of the stages of life is lebwSl ial ealuech, or babyhood. 
Roughly, it encompasses the period of nakedness. A young child nowadays 
first puts on clothing at the age of five or six; formerly, he or she did 
so at the age of seven or eight, the change in time having occurred in 
recent years. This does not mean that there has been a corresponding 
change in the duration of babyhood; it merely signifies that the adoption 
of clothing is only an approximate guide to the termination of the first 


stage * 


A baby boy is called an ealuech mal and a baby girl an ealuech 
fefel. When children are still being carried about in the arms, the male 
infant is called a sugai and the female a ligau. These early months in 
the life of the individual constitute what we ordinarily call infancy, but 
they do not form a separate stage in the life cycle as recognized by 
Ulithians. They are part of babyhood. 


A baby is said to belong both to the father and to the mother. 
Sociological recognition of this fact is afforded by the custom known as 
the hathibwSl1, already alluded to in connection with distribution and 
exchange. This involves an exchange of food one month after a married 
mother has returned from the menstrual house with her baby. At this time 
the man's and the woman's family exchange gifts of food. The husband's 
relatives make the first presentation, which, characteristically, consists 
of fish caught by the men of the group. They present this to the wife's 
female relatives, who distribute it throughout the community for consump- 
tion by households. After some days, or even weeks, the wife's female 
relative and their friends make a return gift of plant foods to the men on 
the husband's side, this being similarly distributed throughout the com- 


munity. No magic and no ritual drama accompany the hathibw6l. It is 
significant that the rite is not performed for the babies of unmarried 


mothers.* 


While a child belongs to both parents, the father is "more impor- 
tant" to it in many ways. In case of divorce, he and his family have 
custody of the child, regardless of culpability or remarriage. Moreover, 
a child works more in the gardens allotted to the father than those to 
which the mother has attachment. But as far as descent is concerned, an 
ambivalent situation exists, for a child belongs to the lineage of the 
mother and received his rights of property through her, We have seen in 
our discussion of property how the conflict is partially resolved through 
various devices to enable the male offspring to carry on with his father's 
garden plots after he dies. 


When a child is adopted he belongs, in a socio-legal sense, to the 
adoptive parents, or toéhdkh, but he continues to be domiciled with his real 
parents until the age of five to ten. Though virtually all adoptions are 
arranged prior to birth, an adopted child spends his formative years with 
his real parents and thus, to some extent, continues to belong to them 
instead of to his adoptive parents. 


“Today the hathibwil is carried out in modified form. As before, 
food is contributed by people on each side of the family, but it is con- 
sumed at a public feast instead of being taken home. The role of the 
hathibwSl has not been altered. 





Roman Catholics baptize their babies immediately after birth or the 
first Sunday thereafter, In the absence cf a priest, baptism is performed 
py certain men given special religious training by missionaries. The child 
is brought to the edge of the grounds surrounding the menstrual house and 
the ritual is performed there. At this time the baby is given his Christian 
name, but for his native name he must wait till the mother has returned 
home. The granting of native names is not marked with a ceremony, except 


for baptism among Catholics. 


The native system of personal names is fairly simple. There are no 
femily names. A person may have two names if he is a Catholic, but one of 
these is always a native name and the other the name of a saint or Biblical 
personage. Because of the influence of Spanish-speaking missionaries prior 
to World War II, Christian names take a Spanish or Latin form, such as Jose 
and Petrus. It is quite possible that the advent of Americans will cause 4 
shift to English versions of these names and the introduction of new ones. 
A few changes have already occurred. Thus, Angel now calls himself Eddie, 
which was an American's crude phonetic version of the first portion of his 
native name, Ithuervkh. He attaches prestige to this name and dislikes 
the name Angel. Non-Christians, of course, have no Christian names, merely 
their single native ones. Since there are no family names, a person does 
not combine two names so as to make one, such as Antonio Melchethal, for 
example. He is known as Antonio or Melchethal--usually the latter, for 
among themselves people prefer to use their native names. The exceptions 
to this are limited to young children who were born before the war when 
missionary influence was at its height. 


Since most native names are multisyllabic, they are shortened in 
everyday usage. Ithuweiang becomes Ithu, Iamalamai becomes Iemal, and 
Tahachilibwe becomes Tahach. Those with short names, such as Tangrus, 
Tanger, Mara, and Uwas, naturally retain their full version. It is 
interesting that few people know the full name of the paramount chief, so 
accustomed are they to using the name Weg, which is short for Wegelemar. 


All persons freely address one another by their first names. No 
taboo is violated nor disrespect intended. Even the paramount chief is 
Called "Weg! Weg!" by small children as they walk past his house. Not 
only is there no attempt at avoiding the use of the personal name, but there 
are few alternatives by which natives may address one another. No 
restrictions exist, either with regard to age or sex differences, or rank 
or kindship relationships, in the use of personal names. With respect to 
the dead, however, there is some reluctance to speak of them by name if 


they are recently deceased, 


Names do not have true gender. There are different names for men 
and for women, yet, not having previously known a given name, a native 
Cannot tell if it belongs to a male or female. Now names are sometimes 
Created, but once they have been given to a person of one sex they may not 
be transferred to a person of the other sex. Thus, there is nothing 
grammatically or symbolically significant abcut a person's name as far as 
sex is concerned, except as it gathers connotations through its initial 
assignation. One sees no consistent differences when comparing masculine 
names with feminine ones, 
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The selection of a personal name for an infant does not follow any 
one plan. Sometimes a child is named in honor of a relative. Weg has a 
daughter named Thilemal, which was the nane of Weg's mother's mother. 
Hathilul was named after his paternal grandfather. Less usual than prac- 
tices of this sort, however, is the naming of the child to mark an event 
or to describe certain circumstances connected with the birth of the child. 
Duplication of names is unusual, and rarely occurs on a given island. If 
it does, it is qualified by a diminutive. 


The meaning of names is not always easy to unravel, especially if 
such names have been handed down. Interwoven with the problem cf meaning, 
in the case of new names, is that of motive in creating them. The follow- 
ing are examples of specially-created names and the reasons for selecting 


them: 


Hapethelebwe, This name means "coconut oil used in 

divining." The boy's father was a diviner, and as such 
had to smear his body with coconut oil before divining. 
The nams was given to indicate the father's profession. 


Ifanglimar. This name means "Mara's year" and commemorates 
the fact that when the boy's foster mother's brother, Mera, 
was called upon to exercise his art as a temalip (sing. for 
rethS1), he was so successful that there was an abundance 
of fish for that whole year. 


Itheimar. This name was given to a boy to honor two 
relatives, Ithsimang, his paternal uncle, and Thepuemar, 
his father's mother's brother. It merely represents a 
combination of portions of each name. 


Ithuwechokh. This name, as the previous one, was given to 
& girl to honor two relatives. It represents a combina- 
tion of Iarawechokh, her father's name, and Itheimang, her 
father's brother. 


Sarongamar, This name, given to a girl, represents a com- 
bination of the names of two minor spirits, Sorongalang 
and Sepaamar, who entered the body of the girl's maternal 
uncle, spoke their names, and said that the child should 
be called Sarongamar. Their instructions were obeyed. 


Paltiorli. This name, given to a boy whose father was a 
canoe captain, commemorates an incident in which the 

aliorti, the special word used by captains for a bird 
commonly known as wowbl, appeared when the canoe was lost 
and guided the canoe back to Ulithi from Fais. The name 
was given by the father in gratitude. 


Taleguethep. This name, given to a girl, means "to worry," 
and expresses the faat that when the infant was born it 
was generally feared that she would die because she was 


very ill. She survived. 
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Tanglemar. This name was given to a boy, when he was 
born,in order to express his mother's grief over the 
loss at sea of a relative called Maramar, The name 
means "to cry for Mavamar," though only one syllable 
of the man's name is incorporated. 


Some names which have had @ previous use often have meanings which 
are Clear enough as literal translations, yet what originally inspired 
these names is no longer known. Fu&stngumar, the name of a young woman, 
means "Summon Marespa,"” Marespa being an important pagan ghost. The femi- 
nine name, Fahoioch8kh, means "Always Sad." Each of these names was handed 
down from earlier generations and they have lost their specific connota- 


tions. 


Once a child has been named, he usually keeps that name for life. 
Name changing is known, but new names are not assumed as a regular prac- 
tice, either during the lifetime of an individual or after his death. A 
change of name has nothing to do with a change of social status. It 
occurs on purely individual grounds, such as when a parent decides the name 
is not particularly good. Some examples of name changing are: 


Wilielér to Tanglemar, The name was changed when the 
boy was about twelve years of age in order to com- 
memorate the death of a relative. (See above for 
further details. ) 


Lachese to Taimar. The name was changed when the girl 
was about eight. The occasion was a dispute as to 
whether a certain man who had had a seizure was possessed 
by the ghost, Marespa. Apparently, in a fit of annoyance, 
the losers, who had maintained that it had been Marespa, 
yielded angrily and cried, "Not Mar /Marespe/i" This 
ejaculation was for some reason adopted as a new name 

for the child. 





Marerong to Tasomar, The name was changed when the boy 
was quite young. The boy's mother and her foster mother 


had a quarrel, and the former went off to live ona 
different island. Since the foster grandmother had 

given the original name, the mother changed it, to erase 
any connection. The meaning of the new name is not known. 


Makholegar to Thiguliel. The name was changed when the 
boy's father, who came from Woleai, died. The reason 
prompting the change is obscure, but seems to be con- 
nected with the fact that the deceased had no other kin 
on Ulithi at the time of his death and the boy's maternal 


grandfather desired the change. 


Nicknames are never given, unless one includes here the shortened 
versions of long names. Occasionally, a man will call out to another, 
"Ho! Cripple!" or "Ho! Baldy! ," but these appellations do not attain the 
status of true nicknames because they are used only sporadically.* 





*Names are not given to domesticated animals, except in the case of 
dogs, and these names are never the same as those given to persons. Some 





The nursing of the baby has already been tentatively alluded to in 
the preceding section. We may now consider this activity in more detail. 
The infant is given the breast whenever he cries to be fed or when it is 
considered time to feed him, as well as at other times, such as to comfort 
him. He suckles often, therefore, at least during the first three to six 
months. Due to the irregularity of nursing, it is hard to estimate its 
frequency, but the average number of times a day is probably about eighteen 
--ten times during the hours of daylight and eight times during the night. 
Should both the mother and the child be asleep, anyone who is awake will 
rouse the mother and tell her it is time to nurse the baby. However, no 
accurate spacing is attempted. If the mother is alive and well, she ordi- 
narily does all the nursing. Should her milk be insufficient, a lactating 
relative on her own side of the family is asked to help. A relative on the 
husband's side is usually avoided on the grounds that the baby of that 
woman, even though he may no longer be feeding at the breast, will be 
jealous. Such jealousy is not believed to be present on the mother's side. 
In fact, on rare occasions sisters may make an exchange in the nursing of 
their children, though most people do not approve of such a practice. 


Since the attitude of society towards breasts is not encumbered 
with prudishness, a child is suckled without any regard as to who is about. 
Never being covered and not specifically being connected with eroticism, 
breasts are not objects of shame. A woman carries over this lack of self- 
consciousness to nursing. She playfully allows even piglets to try to 
suckle from her breasts. People regard such teasing with amusement. 


When a girl baby is being suckled, the mother must take care to 
keep the child's legs close together so as not to expose her vulva, as this 


would be immodest. No precautions are taken to preserve the genitals of 

boys from view. On holding the child, the mother supports the back with 

one arm and encircles the legs with the other. She takes a sitting posi- 
tion. The selection of the breast which is used depends on how much milk 
is available in it, so that the mother shifts from one to another, as 


necessity requires. 


examples of names of dogs who lived in the past are Lipo, Kanta, Rdép, 
Tldlebwong, and Tigri. The last seems borrowed from the European. One 
dog was named Kaselil, a Ponape word. It is interesting that nowadays 
native names are no longer given to dogs, and English names--Sorry, Puppy, 
Brownie--have begun to appear. During the Japanese occupation several 
dogs were given Japanese names. No native has a Japanese name. 

Sections of land always bear traditional names, which generally 
refer to both the land and the house thereon. These have some relation to 
personal names when there is more than one house on a plot of land, in which 
Case each dwelling is differentiated by designating it not only by the 
plot name, as one would in the case of a single house, but also by the name 
of the individual living in the house. Thus, the lands known as Fal Halau, 
Ierau, Tubwot, Foéhafang, L&lpowal, and Hapelim have houses on them bearing 
corresponding names; but on the plot called Siliw&l, there are three houses, 
and, in referring to them, the name of the chief resident is included, as, 
Siltw&l Le Imbl Hatangel, SilvjwHl Le Imtl Rui, and Siltwél Le Imtl Fahdl. 
Hatangel, Rui, and Fahél are the names of two women and a man, all of them 
alive. This principle of naming is not made to apply to other kinds of prop 














Because fish and coconuts are believed to be milk-producing, a 
mother eats as much of these as she can. If the first milk is reluctant 
to come out, the flow is stimulated by resorting to medicine or magic. 
One kind of medicine is compounded of a young mountain apple and a leaf 
from & sprouting coconut. These are ground together, put into coconut 
park cloth, and strained into a coconut. Inasmuch as the pertinent 
knowledge is known to almost all women, the medicine is not necessarily 
prepared by a medical specialist. Medicines are seldom employed nowadays 
to stimulate the first flow of milk. As for magic, it is secretly handed 
down from mother to daughter. An exception is made in rare cases, but a 
large gift payment is required in exchange for the formula. Jealousy on 
the part of mothers is assigned as the cause for the reluctance to give 
such information to persons outside the family. Christians are not sup- 
posed to use magic in stimulating the first flow, 


To promote lactation when the mother's milk is insufficient to 
meet the demands of the child, precisely the same kind of medicine and 
magic are used as to promote the first flow. At one time, to make up for 
the lack of milk, it was also customary to feed the baby coconut cream and 
water, even if Se ware but an infant of a few days; but the practice has 
been abandoned in the belief that it is harmful to the child. Nowadays, 
instead of resorting to such usages, it is more usual to give the baby to 
a lactating relative. Animal milk is never used to feed an infant but 
canned milk is now avidly seized upon whenever it is available. 


The reason assigned to explain the failure of the mother's milk to 
flow immediately after childbirth is that the pains and effort of the act 
prevent its release, and that the situation is ordinarily remedied as soon 
as the mother begins to feel better. No explanation is forthcoming as to 
why some mothers, even when well again, are still unable to provide milk 


for their babies. 


No special views adhere to the Golustrum. While it is regarded as 


more "watery" than the later milk and not as good, it is nevertheless fed 
to the baby. The colustrum is said to be replaced by regular milk in about 


four days. 


Feeding supplementary to nursing begins in a moderate way at the age 
of two months, at which time the baby may be given coconut cream and uldl. 
When being fed these, the infant is placed on his back, along the mother's 
extended legs, with his head on her lap and facing away from her, In the 
case of vldl, the mother leans over and feeds him directly from her mouth, 
Otherwise, 3 she feeds him with her fingers, as in the case of coconut cream 


and the later supplementary foods. 


Expanded supplementary feeding begins about the fourth month, 


though the mother may choose to delay it for several months longer. The 








erty. The names of individuals are not given to canoes, and most have no 
names at all. The names of some canoes which do are, Iolobwong, or 
"Moonlight," Ilumau, or "The Bully," Bwile, the name of a red fish, and 
Iepitham, or "Steers-with-the-paddle-on-the-windward side," i.e., instead 


of the customary leeward side. 





supplementary foods consist of fish, squash, sweet potato, true and some 
false tero, breadfruit, iabwuch, howe fruit, papaya, and coconut toddy. 
They are first masticated, if necessary, so as to soften them for the 

child. The only one of these foods not fed with the fingers is of course 
the toddy, and for this a calyx from the base of the coconut is used as a 
spoon. It is called a ptpel metal sdrép. Not all the foods in question 
are fed to the infant. The mother selects them according to her inclina- 
tions and better judgment. Two foods are especially avoided as harmful-- 
pananas and the bitter pseudo-taro, fSle. As the result of trial and error 
a mother will discontinve the use of any food which appears to disagree 


with the baby. 


Weaning begins at varying ages, though it is never attempted before 
the child is a year old, and usually he is much older. Some children are 
suckled until they are five. As a matter of fact, until the very recent 
past weaning was often postponed until a child was as much 4s seven or 
eight years of age. Thus, most living Ulithians were not weaned until they 


had reached tne upper limits of suckling. 


The term of weaning is very short, being about four days, and the 
preliminary step in its accomplishment is unusual. The technique employed 
is to put the juice of a hot pepper around the mother's breast so as to 
condition the child to avoid it. The mother applies the juice just before 
she knows the child will seek her breast. It does not irritate the nipples. 
The child recoils at the burning sensation, however, and may cry. Physical 
punishment is never employed to wean the child, though scolding is some- 
times deemed necessary. Ridicule is also resorted to. The child is asked 
if he is not ashamed to be suckling his mother's breast when other children 
his age have already stopped. Such other women as are present when the 
mother is saying this to the child may join in making fun of him. Praise 
may also be used in weaning the child. For example, after he desists the 
child is told that he must continue to do so because he is now grown up and 
can take his place with other children of the same age. However, hot 
pepper and scolding, in that order, are the most important techniques. 


The child's reaction to weaning often manifests itself in temper 
tantrums. The mother tries to mollify the child, saying he must not cry 
because what she is doing is for the best. She may hold the child ina 
comforting embrace and try to consoie him by playing with him and offering 
him such distractions as a tiny coconut or a flower. To increase the 
little one's interest, the mother may say that the object is a tiny baby 
and that he should take care of it; or she may suggest that the object is 
@ canoe. Another way to distract the child is with foods that are espe- 
Cially agreeable. The mother tries to arouse a desire for such a substi- 
tute for her breast by verbalizing on the delights of the food. Should 
these comforting measures fail, the mother may lightly chastise the child, 
or set him to one side and allow him to cry himself out, though in this 
Case she remains within sight of the weanling so that he does not feel he 
has been deserted. As a substitute for the mother's breast, the child is 
never given anything to suck upon, nor does he now specifically turn to 
the thumb as an alternate, for this habit has already been initiated in 
infancy prior to weaning. The fact that children have bad dreams and wake 
up crying cannot be attributed to weaning, for night terrors begin before 





that time and continue long after it. Biting of the fingernails does, how- 
ever, seem to increase after the breast has been denied the child. 


The reactions to weaning which have just been described must not be 
construed as being of an unusually difficult nature. Children weather the 
crisis well. In fact, a playful element can be observed. A child may push 
his face into the mother's breasts and then quickly run off to play. When 
the mother's attention is elsewhere, the child may take a sudden impish 
leap at the breast and try to suckle from it. After the mother has scolded 
the weanling, he may coyly take the breast and fondle it, toy with the 
nipple, and rub it over his face, Iamalamai says that when at the age of 
about seven he was being weaned, he would alternate sleeping with his 
father and his mother, who occupied separate beds. On those occasions when 
he would sleep with his father, the latter would tell him to say goodnight 
to his mother. The boy would go over to where she would be lying and play- 
fully run his nose over her breasts. She would take this gesture good- 
naturedly and encourage him by telling him he was virtuous, strong, and 
like other boys. Then he would go back to his father, satisfied with his 
own goodness. 


The care of the baby is marked by much solicitude on the part of the 
mother. One of the ways in which this is manifested is through great 
attention to cleanliness. The infant is bathed three times a day--morning, 
noon, and evening--in fresh warm water, with soap being used whenever pos- 
sible. The tub is a crude arrangement, consisting of a hole in the ground 
lined with canvas. The child is placed in the tub and the mother supports 
him with one hand and washes him with the other. The leaves of the iuth 
plant are used as a sort of wash cloth. After the baby has been bathed, 
the excess water is taken off with the mother's hands. Then the baby is 
rubbed all over with coconut oil and powdered with turmeric. In the event 
that there is no soap with which to wash the baby, coconut cream is used 
instead. It is applied all over the body, including the head, and then is 
washed off with fresh water as the baby lies in the tub. The baby is then 
dried and powdered. Ordinarily, bathing is done by the mother who, as she 
holds the child, rocks him from side to side in the water and sings, 


Lekam&l 1ltlt, Float on the water, 
Pait, paiu, In my arms, my arms, 
Lemethau chikhchikh, On the little sea, 
Lemethau le palap, On the big sea, 
Ngai musnus, The channel sea, 
Ngai 1616, The rough sea, 

Ngai masas, The calm sea, 

L6l methau ie. On this sea. 


Suddenly the mother whisks the baby from the water and makes a quick toss- 
ing motion with it, uttering a mock threat, 


Hochum! I18 paho! Shark! Here is food for you! 


The child does not cry at being bathed unless, as in the old days, cold 
water is used, in which case he protestingly voices his discomfort. After 
the baby has been washed he is covered with a piece of cloth. Swaddling 
clothes are not used. There is no connection between bathing and the time 
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of feeding. If a child defecates or urinates, he is generally only wiped 
for the time being with a cloth; usually no attempt is made to bathe him 
yntil the proper hour arrives. 


An infant is never left alone. If the mcther must go off to per- 
form a duty, she asks someone to look after him. There is never any 
danger that the baby will fall and hurt himself, for he is always placed 
to rest at ground level. However, safeguards must be maintained against 
his suffocating, putting things in his mouth, or crawling away. He must 
be protected, too, against inquisitive chickens, dogs, and cats. 


The baby must not be taken out of the house and carried through the 
village at night. According to pagan belief, bad spirits will make the 
child ill. In case it is necessary to take him out after dark, the baby 
is safeguarded with an amulet made of young coconut leaves tied with 
harafath or 161 leaves. A ritual incantation is recited before the amulet 
is placed on the baby. Then the magical words are recited, of which the 


following is a sample. 


Bwing ioror! Make a fence! 

Bwing ioror! Make a fence! 

Th#l ioror! Rows of fences! 

Th&l ioror! Rows of fences! 

Iororum thafa? Of what is your fence made? 

Suphui hdéso, A hundred rays' stingers, 

Sangras hdso, A thousand rays' stingers, 

Iororum hdéso, Your fence is made of rays' stingers, 
Tu: Tu! 


When the incantation is ended, the magician, who is usually one of the 
parents, since the spell is known to most adults, blows a short blast of 
air on that part of the baby he has been rubbing. The incantation is then 
repeated once more. This kind of magic is called ioror, or "fence," 
because it "acts like a fence" in keeping evil spirits from seeing the 
baby or coming into contact with him. lIoror is handed down in secret to 
relatives and close friends, and, just as there are variations in the words 
of the spell, so there are variations in the ritualistic gestures. For 
example, instead of rubbing the back or the chest, the magician may stroke 
the whole body of the baby. Ioror is especially practiced where there has 
been a death in the community, for it is at this time that the spirits are 


especially threatening. 


The care of the child is mostly the concern of the mother. A close 
female relative is sometimes asked to look after a baby for a while, and, 
on occasion, the father may care for and feed him, unless he is still in 
the suckling stage. When a baby is held in the arms, he is usually main- 
tained in a horizontal position, with both the adult's arms under his body. 
As he grows older he is held upright, with his head on the mother's 
shoulder. When he is carried he is held in the same positions, unless the 
infant is very young, in which case he is put in a coconut leaf basket and 
carried about in it. Mats of pandanus are used to line the basket. The 
strings are slung over the mother's shoulder, and the receptacle itself is 
held close to the body under the arm. A baby is not carried astride the 
hip until he is at about the age of walking. Children are not allowed to 
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carry a child in this manner vnless they are twelve or thirteen years of 
age. Girls carry babies more than do boys. However, grown-ups are not 
ordinarily entrusted with the care of babies. 


A sick baby is a cause of great anxiety. A chai is often called in 
to give him proper treatment, but any person who has had special experience 
with infants’ ailments may be summoned. In addition to medicine, pagans 
also resort to magic. Christians say prayers and leave offerings of money 


on the chapel altar. 


The treatment of sick babies is approximately the same as that 
given to adults, but on account of the inability of the child to express 
himself, diagnosis is recognized as involving special difficulties. The 
most common symptoms of illness are stomach noises and tremors, diarrhea, 
constipation, vomiting, fever, and rapid pulse. No distinction is made 
between symptom and disease; that is, the symptom itself is treated, with- 
out concern with its ultimate linkages. An exception to this attitude 
occurs in the case of diseases in which spirits have a hand. For instance, 
the older view regarding a stomach-ache is that its etiology involves a 
spirit. Considerable latitude prevails regarding the identification of 
the spirit. Sometimes a diviner is called into the case. Through his 
magic he discovers whether it is a tree spirit, a sea spirit, or some other 
kind of i&lus who is ailing the child. The diviner also suggests, on the 
basis of the nature of the spirit involved, which doctor will be most 
effective in curing the young one. Therapy may be applied, too, by non- 
specialists such as the mother or 4 relative. In any event, the magic 
involves a plea to the spirit to go away from the baby. As the incanta- 
tion is recited, the person waves the branch of a iar tree in a verticle 
circle about the baby's face. The branch may be used for two days, after 
which, if the child is still sick, it is discarded in favor of a new one. 
The following example of stomach-ache magic involves a plea to Hosola, a 
spirit who, it is said, in his great loneliness tries to kill babies so 


that he may have them for himself. 


Homai ia thepom ho, May you feel compassion, 


Télusulu Hosola, O spirit, Hosola, 
MO6oli sHri la. Towards this baby. 


Ho bwe thakhaia thakaiam hé Ride, ride away 
Lélpalap. On the waves. 


But magic is seldom used without medicine in curing disease on Ulithi, and 


so we find many concoctions being utilized. One practitioner scrapes bark 
off a iuth tree, squeezes some juice ovt of it, and strains it through 
coconut "cloth" into a coconut. The medicine is fed to the baby on a spoon 


made of the perianth of the nut. 


Diarrhea, often fatal to a youngster, is considered to be due. to 
improper food or the work of a spirit. If the former is the case, the food 
is said either to have been incompatible with the baby or given to him in 
excessive quantities. In case a spirit is involved, a diviner ascertains 
its specific name or nature, Magic is not used to rid the baby of this 
Sickness. Instead, the spirit is driven out through the use of a potion, 
one sample of which consists of warong and turmeric root pounded together 
and strained through coconut cloth into a very young coconut. 





Supernatural factors are not blamed for constipation. All cases 
involving this symptom are laid at the doorstep of improper food. No 
spirit is believed to be involved and no magic is used. The baby is simply 
fed coconut milk. Constipation is regarded with fear. Once, the father of 
a new-born child became greatly alarmed because the infant had not defecated 
for several days after birth. He and his wife thought that the child would 
die. Fortunately, the cause of the constipation could be easily remedied, 
for it was soon realized that his wife was so devoid of milk that the child 
had ingested almost no food whatsoever. Relief was immediately given 
through the use of evaporated milk. It is notable that the parents were 
more concerned with the failure of the child to move her bowels than with 
the fact that the mother was not supplying her with milk. 


Vomiting is said to be due to several causes. It may harass a baby, 
it is said, because the mother has violated the taboo against coition dur- 
ing the period of suckling or before the child has been able to duck his 
head into the sea. It may also be due to the startling of the baby out of 
his sleep by a loud noise, or to the ingestion of improper food. In the 
last-named cars, there is no treatment, but in the other instances medicine 
and magic are jointly used. The medicine is prepared by cutting off the 
tips of the young leaves of a pandanus tree and mixing them with the fruit, 
leaf buds, and bark of the chel tree. These are pounded, wrapped in coco- 
nut cloth, and dipped into an opened young coconut. The medicine is not 
drunk by the baby; instead, the bundle is held against the ensiform pro- 
cess Of his chest and the following words are uttered: 


Ie Limkhei! O Limkhei! 

Itéténg met&l ubwel I push the tip of the chest 

Mal (fefel) le.... Of the boy (girl) .... 

Ikhwe ril rumawao hese words rien pee 

Ril hus hachhach hese words untranslatable 

Bwesefil m4rdl mal (fefel) le Send back the soul of the 
ioe s poy (girl) .... 

Wol chemwel thulepalap [These words untranslatable/ 

Ikhwe samaguthuguth, And he moves, 

Ie samaningi, He remembers, 

Ie samaningi, He remembers, 

Ngo ie samaguthguth. And he moves. 


In this spell, the name of the child is inserted at the proper place. Some 
of the words cannot be translated, even by the natives who know the spell. 


Fever in the nursing child, according to the old view, is due to 
the violation by the mother of the taboo against sexual intercourse, or 
to the ingestion of improper food by her during her period of nursing. If 
the former is the case, the baby is treated with magic and medicine to 
drive out the spirit causing the fever, these two remedies being the same 
as those used for stomach-aches. If improper food is considered to be the 
Cause, the same medicines used for stomach-aches are fed to the feverish 


infant. 


The other illnesses to which babies are susceptible fall into the 
8ame categories as those of adults and are not treated differently, except 





that massage is avoided on the grounds that the body of the baby is too 
delicate to stand the pressure of kneading and rubbing. As he gets a 


little older, gentle massaging is allowed. 


The great tenderness with which babies are dealt is again seen 
when the mother puts her child to sleep. She sings him a song with a slow 
rhythm, and for this purpose 4 dance or love song will do. Some true 
lullabies are sung, but their number is small. The following is a brief 
example of such a song, being sung over and over again in a very slow 


tempo: 


Hotowe maténg, Do not cry, 
Ho lai taramal (fefel), My baby boy (girl), 
Bwo the mos sitm Or your stomach will break 


Irel tang, From crying, 
S&l song thipei. And I will be sad. 


The development of the baby proceeds in a casual way.* The infant 
begins to crenv when he is about seven months old, or, it is said, sooner 
than that. He begins to stand about three months later, and in this he 
receives no special encouragement, taking the initiative by grasping an 
object and pulling himself up. Walking commences when he is about twelve 
or thirteen months of age. Since parents desire a child to walk as soon 


as he can, they aid his efforts by holding him by the hand or letting him 
take a few tentative steps on his own, being careful to catch him with 
their outstretched arms should he begin to fall. A child's progress in 
walking is never forced, however, for punishments are not inflicted nor 


rewards given. 


There is much variation in the age at which speech begins. Usually, 
it is when the child is twelve months old. The first recognizable words 
sound like "papa” and "mama," meaning "father" and "mother," respectively. 
Ulithians say that these are not native words but resemble Chamorro words, 
though they are uttered spontaneously and no claim is made that their 


*The development of the child in babyhood is difficult to ascer- 
tain with authority for Ulithi because at any given time in one of the 
communities there are few or no babies who can be observed while growing. 
A proper study of child development requires a larger number of subjects 
than are available for study within a short time on the atoll. Conse- 
quently, the statements which follow rest primarily on information supplied 
by informants, though some use was made of direct observation. One weak- 
ness of the method of working through informants is that the memories of 
mothers and fathers are not geared to accurate observation, while another 
difficulty is that exact age is seldom known; therefore, precise chrono- 
logies are not possible. With this frank warning in mind, the reader may 
take the material which follows as being no more than a rough approxima- 
tion of the progression which occurs in the life of the baby in his first 
years, No data on teething were obtained. 





children know how to speak Chamorro. Later, the baby begins to master some 
of the simpler Ulithian words, and by the time he is two he can speek simple 
gentences. Parents do not use a special language, or "baby talk,’ when 


addressing children. 


The growth of the baby is allowed to proceed at its own pace with- 
out intervention by his parents, except for the occasional use of a medi- 
cine, called walba, made from the bark of the hangi tree, or the halau 
tree, or a mixture of many plants. The medicine is given after each meal. 
In former times walba medicines were given with much frequency. Magic, 
however, has never been used extensively to promote growth, and in any case, 
it has a very simple character. Early in the morning the child is ritually 
bathed in the sea, and while this is going on, he is stroked to the accom- 
paniment of an incantation. The rite is performed by the mother or, if she 
does not know the formula, by the father; but if neither knows it an out- 
sider may be invited to perform the magic. No attempt is made to influence 
growth by massage or moulding. The face, head, fingers, or other parts of 


the body are never shaped by manipulation, When a mother massages a baby 
she does so not to influence his growth or form but "to make him healthy." 


Toilet training begins late in infancy. It is not attempted until 
the child has some comprehension of what he is being told. Accordingly, 
powel and bladder control training may begin at twelve months and is com- 
pleted, on the average, at the age of twenty-four months. The techniques 
employed consist of punishment and scolding; material rewards such as 
gifts, praise, and nose-rubbing; and conditioning. Scolding is more 
common than punishment. All the rewards are applied with equal frequency, 
though the one which pleases the child most is a material reward, such as 
a gift of tasty food, a lei, or a bead necklace. Another technique is to 
seize the child when it seems to be about to begin to defecate or urinate, 
and place him outside the house, This action is repeated so often that 
the child begins to associate it with the scolding he receives if he eli- 
minates inside the house and the praise he gets if he eliminates outside. 
Another technique is to take the child down to the beach when it is deemed 
time for him to defecate or urinate. There is no regularity regarding the 
intervals. The mother uses her judgment. When the child is a boy she is 
aided in her decision by the fact, it is said, that if he is going to 
urinate his penis becomes erect. When a child is going to defecate, it is 
said, the muscles about the anus begin to contract. A mother will watch 
for these symptoms and quickly rush the child to the beach when they occur. 
These actions are, of course, neither a reward nor a punishment but are a 
kind of conditioning supplementary to the first two techniques. Another 
method is to give outright instruction to the child, He is told to let his 
mother know when he is going to eliminate. Some children are slow to learn 
in this manner, whereas others are able to comprehend early in their lives. 
When a child has developed an understanding of the necessity for emptying 
his bowels and bladder at the proper time and place, he proceeds to let his 
mother know by a simple direct statement to that effect or by crying and 
pointing in the direction of the beach, In time, the child learns to eli- 
minate without help from his mother, but this does not seem to occur 
entirely until he is almost five years old. After an infant has defecated, 
he is either bathed or wiped with the dried husk of a coconut. After he 
has urinated, he is either bathed or merely wiped with a dry cloth, 
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The person most responsible for toilet training the child is his 
mother, but his father is also important because he is available to cor- 
rect disobedience in these matters. That is, when the efforts of the 
mother fail, the father is called upon to exert pressure. The next most 
important person in this training, since the child "belongs" to the father's 
family, is the mother of the father, The father's father comes next. The 
mother's parents, even though this is a matrilineal society, are less 
important, for they have less contact with the growing child. Playing 
merely a minor role in toilet training the child are the father's sister 
and the mother's sister. Other relatives, such as older siblings of the 
child, are almost negligible in their effect on this phase of his education. 


The attitude of the community towards elimination is one of great 
modesty. This is reflected in the word restrictions which are in force 
when the matter is brought up in mixed company or the presence of elders. 
(See Table 17.) One does not speak directly of defecating, piakh. Instead, 
one says, "Ibwelokh ulpi,""I am going to the beach,” or "Ibwele hapalie," 
"T am going to lighten myself." Rather than using the word hal&l8i, to 
urinate, one uses the euphemism silichtl, "to stand water." In the company 


of older people of one's sex, instead of using the word sing, "to release 
flatus," one uses the word ianglékh, "to go wind," and if persons of 
another sex are present one entirely avoids references to the act, for it 
cannot be expressed by a suitable euphemism in mixed company. 


While men and women must take all sensible precautions to perform 
their acts of elimination in private, the nature of things on a small 
island prevents this from always being achieved. Should a man observe a 
woman who is defecating or urinating, or a woman a man, the accident does 
not have the catastrophic impact that it would have in American society. 
It is dismissed as a mishap and at once forgotten. 


Before toilet training, and when a child is still an infant in 
arms, the excreta is caught,as it leaves the body, on a piece of cloth or 
an old fiber skirt held underneath the child. If the baby eliminates while 
being carried in a basket, the excreta remains on the pandanus mats which 
line it. Urine is disposed of by washing the cloth, skirt, or mat in the 
sea or in fresh water, using it again when necessary, a clean cloth being 
utilized in the meantime. Feces are put into a hole in the sand and 
covered. Some pagans still retain the old custom of placing the feces in 
the hollows of old tree trunks. This is done in order to protect the 
child's health, for feces which are burned, even accidentally, will cause 
the child to become ill and perhaps die as a result. Anyone observing that 
there are feces in the hollow of a tree knows that they belong to a child, 
so he will not burn the tree or anything near it. After children have 
reached the stage when they are able to duck themselves in the sea under 
their own power, they do not have to be protected in this way. 


When the child has achieved toilet control he eliminates anywhere 
near the waterline of the beach, so that when the tide rises it will wash 
away the excreta. No attempt is made to cover feces. Some children do 
not observe the rules, eliminating outside the house. This usually occurs 
when they are unable to hold back till they reach the beach; but some do it 
out of indifference, in which case they are punished by their parents. 





In general, however, such care is seen to the proper disposal of waste that 
the islands are remarkably free of odors. A child eliminates any time he 
pleases. No attempt is made at concealment or segregation. Girls urinate 
in a squatting position, though they may assume a half-bent or standing 
position with the feet apart. Both boys and girls always squat when defe- 
cating. Boys usually stand when eliminating, but they may squat. After 
defecating, the anus is wiped with leaves, coconut fibers, or pebbles. 

With the advent of the American administration, toilet tissue has begun to 


come into use, being supplied gratis. 


The habits inculcated in babyhood are carried into adulthood, but 
there are some important exceptions to this pattern. No time of the day is 
prescribed for elimination, but care must be taken not to be observed by 
persons of the opposite sex. In the daytime, one must choose an obscure or 
unpeopled spot. Should one be seen in the act of eliminating by a person 
of the opposite sex, the passerby is supposed to avert his head and change 
his course. The person who is eliminating may terminate his act quickly and 
stand up, trying to give the impression that he has merely been squatting 
idly about. A woman may smile or laugh at a man whom she sees eliminating, 
but she is not supposed to do so, for, especially in the case of relatives, 
she is supposed to do nothing to indicate she has recognized the act. A 
woman exercises much more care in her acts of elimination than does 4 man. 
Should a man see her, he pretends he has not recognized her presence and 
walks off, though if it would be forcing things too much to pretend non- 
recognition, he may smile. When a man urinates he pushes his loincloth 
aside and assumes a standing or squatting position, and when he defecates 
he squats and unties a portion of it, leaving in place that portion which 
girdles his waist. When a woman urinates, she does not either stand or 
squat but assumes a bent-over position, supporting herself by putting her 
hands on her knees. She keeps her skirt slightly lifted. When a woman 
defecates, she kneels, with her skirt slightly pulled up, and she may 
urinate, too, in such a position. Neither men nor women make any attempt 
to cover their excreta, except that some dig a hole when they defecate, 
covering it with sand when they are through. Women in the menstrual house 
are deprived of some of the privacy they can get while outside of it, for 
they are confined to a small area easily visible to the men. On Mcgmog, 
they are given some protection from their gaze by means of a fence running 
down from the house almost to the shoreline, but no other islands have such 
& partition. Women in a menstrual hut sometimes use the sea itself in 


which to urinate, 


The attitude of the people towards feces and urine themselves is 
not colored with strong emotions of one sort or another. Objections to 
excreta rest on esthetic rather than moral grounds. Formerly, careless or 
indifferent persons might defecate near another man's house, and the 
offended party might in anger resort to black magic, performed either by 
himself or a sorcerer, to cause the offender to become sick or even die. 
The magic consisted of making a medicine and reciting an incantation over 
it. The medicine was placed on the feces, which were then burned. Due to 
this contagious magic, the guilty person's intestines were believed to be 
forced permanently out of his body. Magic would not be employed if the 
identity of the offender were known, for in such a case the injured party 
would merely force him to remove the excrement. 
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The expulsion of flatus is proscribed, but such an act is greeted 
with laughter when committed among a group of boys or young men. Among a 
group of older men, an accidental act of breaking wind is lightly regarded. 
If it is done deliberately, the offender is viewed with silent disapproba- 
tion. In mixed company, the breaking of wind is treated as if no notice 


had been taken of the hanpening. 


Dirt is regarded as undesirable but no great to-do is made to pre- 
vent or eliminate it. The people bathe two to four times a day, if 
feasible, either with fresh or sea water. When using fresh water they 
utilize soap if it is available. The frequency with which people bathe is 
not due to a desire to cool off the body but to remove dirt and perspira- 
tion. Hcuses are kept rather clean, Not too much attention is paid to 
flies or the elimination of the refuse where they gather and breed. 


The training of the baby, then, is mostly concerned with matters of 
feeding, speech, logomotion, and elimination; but this involves the begin- 
nings of an awareness of sex. It also involves the formation of fundamental 


patterns in the basic personality of the child. By the time he is five or 
six, he has already been indelibly oriented into his society. 


Should a baby die, the mortuary rites which are conducted do not 
differ from those of an adult. However, if none of the child's teeth have 
erupted, the mwao, or observance of mourning taboos by relatives, is dis- 
pensed with. In any case, the body-washers and grave-diggers observe the 


usual taboos. 


Childhood 


Childhood is the second stage in the life of the individual, and by 
native reckoning it arrives comparatively late. The period is known as 
lebwSl ial ealuech tarmal, in the case of males, and lebwSl ial ealuech 
tarfefel, in the case of females. It does not follow immediately after what 
we would call infancy, for by this time the child has already been weaned, 
which is a long-delayed process in Ulithi. He can walk, talk, and control 
elimination. He is also capable of ducking his head under water without aid 
from another person, These things considered, childhood begins at the age 
of five or six. A boy child is called an ealuech tarmal and a girl child 


is called an ealuech tarfefel. 


The chief symbol of the attainment of this new status is the donning 
of clothing. Whereas a baby goes about naked, a child wears something to 
conceal his private parts. If the child is a boy, he begins to wear a 
breech clout, though this is an innovation introduced towards the end of the 
Japanese administration, for before that he wore a plich, a garment made of 
hibiscus fiber and usually dyed yellow or red. Almost all the youths and 





older men of Ulithi wore the plich in their childhocd. If the child is a 
girl, she puts on a grass skirt, or sif, which is made of coconut leaflets, 
though in recent years it has become more customary to wear a simple wrap- 
around of cotton cloth. When the child first puts on clothing, he fidgets 
a good deal with it. A small boy will often continuously discard his loin- 
cloth, or, if he wears it, he will keep tying and untying it. The same is 
true of the girl when she first puts on a cloth skirt. But this is a 
period when the nakedness of babyhood must be definitely surrendered to the 
use of covering, so the child is determinedly trained, through scoldings, 
warnings, and rewards, to keep on his clothing. 


The education of the child broadens out in earnest during this 
period. Boys learn how to fish, climb trees for palm toddy and coconuts, 
manufacture rope, and otherwise make themselves useful to their elders. 
Girls learn how to cook, weed, collect wild plants, fruits, and leaves, 
and generally aid their mothers. However, the learning of economic skills 
is informal and does not proceed mich beyond that which can be gained from 


observing older people at work. 


Sex training is initiated during childhood. This part of the 
socio-cultural orientation of the individual is wholly informal and is best 
described not only in terms of the manner in which training is effected but 
also in terms of the related goals and values. To understand this, we may 
begin with a description of the extent to which matters of sex enters into 


the life of the child. 


The fingering of the genitals is fairly common among boys and girls. 
It begins before the adoption of clothing and ends soon after, the approxi- 


mate chronological age range being from four to six. Masturbation is 
actively carried on by young boys and girls, with the former predominating 
in the practice, and though it may start at about the age of six or seven, 
it ceases soon after the attainment of puberty.* Its cessation may be . 
connected with the commencement of sexual intercourse, which apparently 
replaces any need for it. This seems to be borne out by the fact that 
masturbation was more common in former times, when marriage and coitus 
began at a later period. However, the reason assigned by the natives for 
the decrease is that children are now "smarter" than before, when they were 
"more stupid." They are said now to comprehend that which they did not 
fully understand before--the act is no good. Children are sometimes mastur- 
bated by other children of the same age. The parties may be of the same or 
Opposite sex. The period when such acts are performed is when the child is 
approximately ten or eleven. However, children are never masturbated by 


adults. 


Children do not indulge in playful simulation of the sex act, for, 
while they may handle one another's genitals, they do not attempt to imi- 
tate spooning or coition. This is partly due to the fact that they lack 


*A large proportion of what is here called "masturbation" is pro- 
bably not that in the strict sense, for it merely involves manipulation of 


the sex organs without causing orgasm. 





the opportunity to observe love-making. Parents are very careful to per- 
form the sex act in darkness or isolation. If they are seen, it is only 
py babies who are incapable of discerning the nature of the act. Homo- 
sexual play is not present among children, nor, indeed, is it known 


anywhere on the atoll. 


The attitude of society towards sexual behavior being one of great 
tolerance, the child cannot help but be influenced by the milieu in which 
he is raised. As we know from the material presented in the early part of 
this chapter, coition is participated in freely once puberty has been 
attained, and fornication does not seriously outrage the community. The 
child comes in time to sense this state of affairs. He realizes that the 
whole concept of sex is one which perhaps should be regarded with shyness 
but not with guilt. Pregnancy, for example, is not a subject which must 
be avoided in conversation. It is discussed with considerable freedom, 
even by persons of opposite sex. This includes siblings. A brother, for 
example, may talk to his sister about her pregnancy, the anticipated time 
of parturition, her state of health, the food she is eating, and so on. 
Matters pertaining to menstruation are similarly discussed with much frank- 
ness. This could hardly be avoided, in view of the fact that the menstrual 
house stands as an objective reminder of the special physiology of women, 


Despite the prevailing tolerance towards matters of sex, avoidances 
and restraints are exercised in many things. Sexual behavior in children 
is frowned upon. The genitals are regarded as objects to be carefully con- 


cealed after the period of babyhood has ended, and children become aware of 
modesty in connection with clothing and exposure when they are about six or 


seven. So rigidly must the sex organs be concealed after one has left 
babyhood behind that one hesitates to expose them even when making love. 
While pregnancy can be discussed with a sister, there are here, too, cer- 
tain barriers. A man may not speak to a sister about the more intimate 
details of her pregnancy, such as the movements of the foetus within her 


or the occasion on which she became impregnated. 


Sexual precocity is regarded with disfavor. A precocious boy is 
believed to run the risk of wasting away his muscles, and he will not grow 
or resist cold with success. The same is said to be true of girls. The 
objection to sexual precociousness seems, however, to be due in great part 
to the disapproval by elders of any acts indicating forwardness in young 
people. The danger of pregnancy is not raised as a deterrent to the sex 
act. As for the attitude toward sexual perversions, the answer, like the 
question, is hypothetical, for practices of this sort are unknown. When 
their nature is explained to a Ulithian he expresses scorn, revulsion, and 


ridicule towards them. 


The chief means of actively training the child in matters of sex is 
through scolding. Should this fail, punishment is resorted to. Sometimes 
the child is deprived of food, and the reasons for his punishment are made 
known to him. A child may be confined to a house for a day or two. The 
negative sanctions are more common than the positive ones as a means of 
training. Praise and rewards are seldom given, since it is hard to single 
out an occasion for rewarding a child in a matter of sex. However, praise 
and rewards are not altogether absent. If a group of children were to 














commit an offense involving sex, and one of them had refrained from parti- 
cipating, that child would be praised by the parents and possibly given a 
emall gift of food, sugar cane, perfume, cloth, or the like. Frequently, 
adults make a vague reference to "the spirits" in admonishing a child, 
though in doing so they do not have much confidence that "the spirits" 
will actually punish anyone. In any case, whether a child is punished, 
rewarded, or threatened, he is always made to understand the reason for 
the sanction, insofar, of course, as he is capable of comprehending these 
matters. Another way of training the child is to implant in his mind the 
notion that sex can be injurious. We have already seen that it is 
regarded as being debilitating in children. If a child plays with his 
genitals, he may be told that if he continues to do so he will become 4,3 
and fail to grow. If a boy and a girl play with one another's genitals 
they are told that neither of them will attain maturity. A boy may be 
warned that if he touches a girl's private parts she will bleed, become 
ill, and die. A girl may be warned that if she handles a boy's sex organs 
he may be injured and, perhaps, sicken and die. 


The persons primarily responsible for training the child in matters 
of sex behavior and modesty are the parents. The father tends to focus on 
@son, and the mother on a daughter; but the over-all role of the mother 
tends to outweigh that of the father. The reason for this is that she is in 
closer and more constant association with the child. She threatens, scolds, 
and punishes him more than the father does, and praises and rewards him 
with greater frequency. The paternal aunt is third in order of importance, 
both because she is a woman and because she is the father's relative. For 
the latter reason, she outweighs the maternal aunt, who has less to do with 
the child. The older brothers and sisters of the youngster have a minor 
role in his training, as do the other relatives. Generally speaking, the 
influence of relatives is in direct relation to the authority they wield 
in the household and the degree of social interaction they exercise with 
the child. 


The channelizing of aggression begins in childhood. Before 
describing how this is done, we may look at the manifestations of aggression 
A child often cries and has a temper tantrum because he knows that this 
will irritate his elders. He will, for the same reason, utter obscene words 
or remarks, throw stones, or make a commotion. Often, the real means of 
achieving aggression is through the mere threat of doing certain things 
that the child knows the parents object to. He may stand at a distance and 
taunt them. These threats are made when he is still so young--five to 
seven--that the parents will not take excessive umbrage. Temper tantrums, 
Which actually begin in the period of babyhood, are continued through this 
period, but end before the child is eight. During a tantrum a child may 
stamp, hit himself on the head with a stone, strike his head against the 
ground, roll over and over, or merely cry to excess. The persons against 
whom these acts are performed are mostly the mother and the father, and, to 
alesser extent, an older sibling. The consequences for the child are 
occasionally advantageous, for he may get his way; but mostly the affair 
ends in his being punished, 


Physical aggression is far less frequent in children. They do not 
often strike one another, though clashes do occur. Fighting takes place 











mostly at the ages up to eight, but rarely after that. Fights take place 
more often between boys than between girls and boys. Girls seldom fight 
among themselves. Most fighting is by slapping, biting, scratching, or 
striking with a stick or stone. When two children fight they are usually 
quickly separated by older children or adults, so that the altercation is 
prief. Children engaged in a quarrel are not egged on by other children 

or by adults. When a scuffle begins, some other child will quickly run to 
summon the intervention of an adult. Children too small to carry on a real 
fight often strike, bite, scratch, or hit one another with an object, but 
these acts of aggression are brief and terminate with the original act. 

The child aggressed against retaliates with crying rather than with counter- 
blows. 


It is said by Ulithians that the children of today resort less and 
less to physical aggression. The alleged reason is that they are now 
"smarter" and better understand the futility and dnager of such behavior. 
It is maintained that it is the child himself who has changed and not the 
mode of training him. The increasing "smartness" of children seems to have 
impressed itself so much on the older natives that they frequently discuss 
the matter. The change in the situation is not an unmixed blessing for 
parents, however, for it is said that nowadays it is harder to fool children 
with threats which cannot be fulfilled, especially those threats built 
around such “lies" as the ones referring to spirits who punish misbehaving 
children. The older folk lament the passing of the day when falsehoods 
were more effective in restraining young people. 


Aggression manifests itself more commonly in words than in blows. 

A child may ridicule a physical defect in another child, or he may merely 
utter the obscene words he hears others use, such as "Your anus:" "Your 
penis!" or "Your vagina!" Children may accuse other children of sex play, 
foul body odors, or dirtiness. The occasions when aggression with words is 
invoked is when children quarrel while playing, or want an object that 
another child has, or are jealous about something. This kind of aggression 
is displayed against adults when they will not let children have their way, 
such as to go swimming, or will not give them a desired object, such as a 
lei, a toy, or a bit of food. It is also shown when, after a quarrel 
between children, an adult takes the side of one child against the other. 
The amount of verbal aggression against adults is, however, not great. On 
occasion it manifests itself as ridicule, such as to poke fun at a man's 
paralyzed arm or gray hair. The verbal aggressions of children ordinarily 
cease at about the age of nine; at least, beyond that they are committed 
with less frequency and greater caution. 


Any older person may punish a child for verbal aggression, but he 
always gives a preliminary warning for him to stop. If the insulted person 
is not a close relative of the child, he ordinarily reports the incident to 
the youngster's parents rather than take action himself. 


Willful disobedience is infrequent; nevertheless, a child will 
resort to it. If forced to do something he does not want to do he will 
threaten a parent, saying he will injure, drown, or hang himself, or, per- 
haps, leave home and become another's child. Nonobservance is most 
frequently directed against a parent, and less often against a sibling, a 





relative outside the immediate family, or a non-relative. The circun- 
stances under which a child rebels vary, but usually occur when his desire 
for an object is thwarted, when he is refused permission to do something 

he wishes to do, when he has been ridiculed, and when he has been punished. 
The results of disobedience are disadvantageous to him, for instead of 
winning his way he is almost invariably punished. This is usually done by 
the mother. Insubordination ends at about the age of nine or ten; there- 
after, it is virtually absent. 


The wanton destruction of property, known as keferepiel, is carried 
on in early childhood. Small youngsters will scatter things, break baskets 
and kitchen utensils, and tear apart what they can. Since this sort of 
display first manifests itself when the child is about five and ends when 
he is six or seven, it is obviously of short duration. The circumstances 
under which wanton destruction is displayed resemble those under which the 
child manifests other aggressions. Children never display this particular 
aggression as a result of brooding or a desire for vengeance. Instead, 
they manifest it when enraged as a result of frustration or a scolding. 

It should be noted that actually there can be little opportunity for 
destruction on Ulithi, as the material culture has a very limited charac- 
ter. There are relatively few objects to break, tear, or otherwise muti- 
late. But a more fundamental reason why property is not destroyed is the 
fact that the child does not achieve favorable results from doing so. If 


he offends an adult, the latter immediately retaliates with a scolding or 
punishment. If he offends another child, the second child either strikes 
back or cries until an adult comes running to the scene and sees that 
Justice is done. Aggressive games are almost completely wanting. 


There 
is a minor amount of wrestling, but nothing more than this. 


As we have seen, not only here but also in our discussion of in- 
group conflict among adults, the control of aggression is so effective that 
it is worth while to examine in more detail the techniques used to train 
the child to curb his attacks. Physical punishment is the main device and 
is the one most feared by the child. The open palm or a switch made of a 
palm rib are most often used. Scolding is of course less severe 4 measure, 
but it is more frequent. Threats, such as to throw a child into the sea, 
tie him overnight to a tree, or cut off his arms and legs, are less common 
but more feared than scolding, because even though they are never consum- 
mated they are sufficient to raise real apprehensions in the youngster, 
Supernatural threats are the next techniques in point of view of importance 
and severity. Children are sometimes told that the spirits will give them 
poliomyelitis, yaws, boils, filariasis, blindness, or deafness if they do 
not control themselves. At one time threats of supernatural punishment 
were more commonly invoked than now; but, as already pointed out, old people 
maintain that today such threats have little effect on young people and are 
therefore falling out of use. Christianity has had a hand in minimizing 
this fear. As a weak equivalent, Catholics sometimes warn of punishment in 
Hell, though this is always done in a calm way and not shouted in anger. 
Praise and material rewards rank almost last in use and effectiveness in 
training the child in his aggressions. Since on Ulithi there is not much 
that can be offered as a material reward, praise is used more often, and 
Children like it. When neither of these succeeds in controlling a child 
who is crying, indulging in a temper tantrum, or otherwise committing an 
aggression, then recourse is had to negative actions--scolding, threatening, 
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or whipping. Rewards and praise are not applied in the same degree to all 
children. They are more commonly given to young ones rather than older 
ones, who instead are more usually corporeally punished. The final method 
employed in training the child to curb aggression is to distract him, and 
this has some degree of success with young children. A person will sudden- 
ly point to a canoe cr talk about anything at all in order to turn the 
youngster's attention from himself if he is crying or having a tantrum. 
Qlder children, however, are not usually diverted. 


The person most important in aggression training is the child's 
mother. Next come the father and the older siblings. Grandparents, uncles, 
and aunts play a very minor role here. Since an adopted child usually 
spends his early years with his real parents, his adoptive parents do not 
play a very important role in his training, for they only receive him into 
their care when his personality has already been moulded to a marked degree. 
Those children who go to live with their adoptive parents at an early age 
are thenceforth, of course, trained mostly by these people, although if the 
real parents live in the same community as their child they still play a 


considerable part in his training. 


As @ reaction to training in the control of aggression, the child 
resorts to various outlets. Thumb-sucking and nose-picking are common. 
Fingernail-biting and hair-twirling are not frequent. Sulking is perhaps 
the most usual reaction, and it sometimes turns into a general regression, 
though this is unusual. Subterfuge, called makath by the natives, is a 
frequent reaction among older children, Night terrors are almost unknown. 


Indeed, some informants maintain that any crying at night is simply an 


expression of physical pain or a desire to eliminate, 


Dependency training, which actually begins in infancy, continues 
throughout the whole period of childhood.* Infants are never left alone 
for an appreciable time before they are able to walk. Someone, usually the 
mother, is always in attendance. Infants and children are comforted when- 
ever they cry for just cause, though as they grow older they are shown less 
attention. A suckling infant is comforted by holding him in the arms, 
talking and singing to him, or giving him the breast. A child who has 
reached the age where he can walk and understand some words is comforted by 
distracting him with gestures, sounds, and exclamations, or by holding him 
over the shoulder and either walking or swaying from side to side. He may, 
additionally, be distracted by holding him in the lap, patting him on the 


buttocks, or giving him the breast. 


Even after they can walk, children are often carried. Actually, 
this is more a form of coddling than a means of transportation, It con- 
tinues until the child is about six. Young ones enjoy being carried. The 
position which is most common for young babies is in the arms. For toddlers, 
a@ position astride the hip is most frequent. Children from two to six are 


carried piggy-back. 


*In order to permit unity and continuity of presentation, this 
matter is discussed entirely in this section. 
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With regard to feeding, parents help their children only slightly 
after they have been weaned. This is due to the fact that weaning is so 
late that by that time the child is already capable of eating without con- 
stant aid. When a mother does help the child she first chews on the food 
and then places it in his mouth. She helps him to drink by holding a cup 
or a coconut to his mouth, Otherwise, she assists him little. 


Adults frequently accede to the verbal demands of their children 
when they are still young, but when they have reached the age of four or 
five these demands are less frequently heeded. However, much depends on 
the nature of the demand. If it is something which does not really merit 
the attention of a parent, the rule is that it is not acceded to. If it 
is a reasonable demand, there is no objection to doing what the child wants. 


Permission to sleep away from home is given to boys and girls when 
they have reached the age of seven or eight. They may sleep at the homes 
of close relatives and lineage mates, or, less frequently, with mere friends. 
Boys of the age of thirteen are permitted to sleep in the metalefal. Since 
girls do not have dormitories, they have no recourse to a similar practice. 
When children have been adopted they do not go to sleep with their adoptive 
parents until they have begun to grow up. Girls may sleep with such 
parents when they are six to eight. Boys must wait a few years longer. 


Children play in groups independent of the supervision of adults 
when they are about five years of age. They are allowed to go anywhere 
they please on an island. They may even swim in the sea, if they want, 
though parents cast anxious glances in their direction and call to them 
if they venture too far. Part of the freedom given to the child in play 
is owed to the fact that there is a comparative lack of danger to him on a 
small coral island, and part of it is due to the fact that older children 
usually participate in the play activities of the younger ones, 


Children are first given economic responsibility when they are 
about seven. Boys go fishing for their parents, or fetch coconuts, carry 
water, pull weeds, clean and broil fish, and perform other tasks not 
requiring skill or exertion. Girls begin to scrape coconuts, cook food, 
gather plant foods, pull weeds, do gardening, twist banana and hibiscus 
fibers together to make long strings, police the house and its surround- 
ings, wash dishes, and so on. In this aspect of the child's training the 
most important techniques are demonstrating and helping. The child spends 
considerable time watching how his elders perform their own economic tasks. 


The mother spends more time than anyone else in caring for the 
child. The father and older siblings are next in importance. Grandparents, 
aunts, and uncles, as well as more distant relatives, play a minor part. 
While the mother always remains the most important individual in caring for 
the child, the others mentioned above take an increasing part as the years 
go by. A special word should be said regarding adoptive parents. While 
the child continues to live with his real parents until he is six or more 
years of age, his adoptive parents are not excluded from the picture before 
then, for they take some part in raising him. They spend a good deal of 
time with him. The adopted child may eat from time to time with such 
parents, even though he sleeps with his real father and mother. After the 
child has moved into his adoptive parents' home he continues to receive 
considerable care from his real parents. 
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The attitude of society towards unwarranted dependence is generally 
one of disapproval. Independence is admired because it leads to later 
self-reliance in the growing individual. Dependence is scorned because it 
unfits the child for future responsibilities. It indicates, in the minds 
of Ulithians, that the child is not being reared properly. Homesickness, 
however, is considered proper in men and women, except when it is the 
result of absence from a spouse or sweetheart, in which case it is said 
merely to indicate a weakness for sexual relations. Homesickness is 
expected in children and considered to be 4 part of their lives, for with 
them it indicates not a longing for coition but a love of family. Home- 
sickness for a wife or sweetheart is especially deprecated if it takes 
place while a person is forced to be away from home on account of labor 
elsewhere. It is considered to reduce a man's efficiency and to make him 
ill. The same is true of nostalgia for the place of one's birth. But if 
one's homesickness while working abroad is due to his missing his family 
and children, it is idealized as a fine emotion. Lonesomeness is not 
approved of, and sociableness is a virtue. People should not withdraw, as 
it prevents others from having a chance to mingle with them. 


The techniques employed in independence training center mostly 
about conversations with the child. If he is too young properly to compre- 
hend what is being said to him, the tone of the voice does much to convey 
the intended meaning. Praise is next in importance as a technique, and 
after that comes material rewards. Supernatural threats, scolding, and 
punishment come next, in diminishing order of importance. 


The person primarily responsible for training the child to be 
independent is the mother. Next comes the father, followed by older 
siblings. Miscellaneous close relatives play a minor role, that of the 
grandparents being most important, with that of uncles and aunts next. 

The mother's brother does not have a special part in this matter; in fact, 
the father's brother ranks slightly ahead of him, even though this is 4 
matrilineal society. In case a child has been adopted and lives in the 

same community but not the same hovse as his adoptive parents, he is 

trained by them to an extent exceeded only by the real parents and siblings, 
for even though the child may not take up residence with his foster parents 
for several years, he spends a considerable amount of time with them. Non- 
relatives have virtually nothing to do with independence training. 


Of all the aspects of socialization which we have examined in this 
section and the preceding one, the most severe for the child is the control 
of aggression. Here the child receives his most punishment, especially 
of the corporeal kind, and here he receives the least rewards and praise in 
his conditioning. Weaning is the next most severe part of child training, 
as the natives themselves say, because it is hard to break so basic a 
"habit." The red pepper employed by mothers is a strong shock to the child. 
However, while weaning is severe, it has a short duration and comes when 
the individual has already been accustomed to eat much supplementary food. 
Toilet training is handled with less severity than the two preceding aspects 
of education. Independence training is handled with a fair degree of 
leniency, and sex training with the greatest moderation of all. 


The learning of traditional knowledge and beliefs occurs to a lesser 
degree during childhood than one would expect. Formerly, a child was much 













more thoroughly indoctrinated with the knowledge and beliefs of his society. 
He spent long sessions with old people. Nowadays, children and elders 
engage far less in social intercourse, for their interests are beginning to 
diverge more and more with the onset of acculturation. Folklore is declin- 
ing, The increasing cleavage between the young and old on Ulithi creates a 
situation in which svch knowledge and beliefs as belong to the society are 
hoarded more and more by the elders. Part of this is due to the fact that 
interest in the past is not of as much concern to the younger generation 

as it used to be, for the culture is beginning to change its character, even 
though to a small extent. Part of the cleavage is due to the traditional 
role of old men and women, who gain a certain degree of prestige by being 
possessed of knowledge known only to themselves. However, in the economic 
sphere a child receives comparatively adequate education. He learns, for 
example, how to fish, cook food, and sail a canoe, and he also learns 
something about landownership. 


The childhood activities of everyday life are dominantly pleasura- 
ble. While children have almost no toys and few formal games, they play a 
good deal. They wrestle, swim, make sand piles, draw pictures in the sand, 
dig holes, chase one another, and so on. Their laughter and singing is 
constant. Formal games, consisting of modified versions of hide-and-go- 
seek and prisoner's base, are occasionally played. More commonly engaged 
in are group games introduced through Japanese and American influence. 
Here, baseball is preSminent, and, as with other formal games, boys and 
girls are mixed together on the teams. iIn other forms of play the two 
sexes do not intermingle, unless the children are very young. Adults do 


not supervise the play of children. 


The play group consists of children of approximately the same age, 
though groups of different age play in close proximity. There are, how- 
ever, no gangs and no formal age groups. Often, children participate in 
the play activities of older people, especially dancing. When the moon is 
bright, they assemble on the dance grounds before any of the rest and set 
up long howls, inviting everyone to come. Adults seem to enjoy the company 


of the youngsters on these occasions. 


The favorite haunt of children is the beach. Here they are to be 
found most commonly during the day. They play on the shore or in the 
water, Children do not often wander out of sight of the village. They 
prefer it to the woods, partly because since babyhood they are told about 
the spirits who live there. They do not play much indoors, especially 
since the interiors of houses are small. When children are still very 
young, they are apt to stay close to their mothers and accompany them on 


their daily rounds. 


It is considered improper for children to work any more than occa- 
Sionally. They perform light domestic chores. At times the men's council 
may order them to pull weeds or police the village, but regular labor is 
not expected of them. Children are expected to be carefree and gay, and 
their happiness gives great pleasure to adults. For this reason they are 
shown great indulgence, though they are not permitted to go unbridled. 


The behavior considered appropriate to children calls for obedience 
to and respect for elders. It deprecates the use of foul language and 





shouting. It forbids running through the village paths. Crying is 

scorned and quarreling is forbidden. Children are expected to be scrupu- 
lously honest, and a lie calls for severe censure. Begging is intolerable. 
All in all, the standards of behavior are simple and moderate, and, fortu- 
nately, the training of the child so harmonizes with these ideals that 
there is a minimum of conflict between expected and actual behavior. 


Young Manhood 


The third period of life is called lebw&l ial tarmal, or young man- 
hood, for males, and lebw6l ial 1ffechitkh, or young womanhood, for females. 
A young man is known as a tarmal, and a young woman as a lifechtkh. 


Entrance into this period of life is formalized by a ritual, the 
kifar,which differs somewhat for each sex. While the kif&r for boys has 
been abandoned, it persisted until a few short years ago. It was marked 
by three elements: a change of clothing, the performance of magic, and the 
giving of a feast. All this occurred on the same day. At this time the 
boy gave up wearing the plich, an abbreviated version of a "grass" skirt 
which covered only the front and rear and was made of dyed hibiscus fiber. 
In its place he adopted the hul uch, or banana fiber breech clout. Then 
came & magical rite. One of the parents, or any friend or relative knowing 
the formula, would recite an incantation over the youth, at the same time 
snapping two young coconut leaflets, tied at their ends, before his face. 
The incantation was designed to bring good luck to the boy in his choice of 
a mate and in his marriage. When the incantation was completed, the leaves, 
which belonged to the category of magical objects known as holbu, were 
placed around his neck. He would wear the holbu for a day or more and then 
hang it in his house for an indefinite period of time. The feast followed 
the magic. It was merely a small domestic affair. The father prepared for 
it by gathering coconuts, while the mother cooked plant foods. Fish, a 
food usually associated with males, was not eaten. The persons who parti- 
cipated in the feast were members of the immediate family only, except that 
the youth's sisters were forbidden to witness the ritual or share in the 


food. 


The kifar for girls is still maintained. It was briefly described 
in the section on reproduction, but may be elaborated upon here. Origi- 
nally, the kif’r for girls followed the first menstruation and was an 
extension of the ritvals involved in it. Nowadays, possibly on account of 
Christian influence, the rite may be performed either before or after the 
onset of the menarchy,at the discretion of the parents. It is they who 
decide whether the girl is or is not sufficiently grown that she ought to 
Change her dress and assume a new sociological status. The kiffr may come 
&@s much as a year after the first menstruation, for it is believed that the 





attainment of physiological puberty does not necessarily indicate a girl 

is ready for entrance into the lebwbl ial lifechikh stage of life. As with 
poys, the change in stetus is marked by a formal < change of clothing. The 
girl abandons the sif, or grass skirt, and dons the hulifSi, or woven 
hibiscus fiber skirt. Nowadays, girls may wear a cloth skirt instead of a 
grass one while they are still children, but for the ritual they are 
required to have on a sif. 


No incantation is uttered and no feast is given at the time of the 
girl's kifdr, as they are in connection with the boy's. However, these 
elements are not completely lacking, but take place instead in connection 
with the first flow of menstrual blood. The incantation, which has now 
almost disappeared, was a pagan formula recited by the mother on the occa- 
sion of the girl's entrance into the ipdl. If she were ignorant of the 
formula, some other woman, usually a close relative of the girl, would 
chant it. The rite took place on the first day of the girl's residence at 
the menstrual house. Like the magic of the boy's kifd&r, the words were 
designed to bring good luck in finding a mate and in the subsequent marri- 
age. As the incantation was recited, young coconut leaves were snapped 
before the girl's eyes. She would then wear the leaves, considered to be 
a type of holbu, for a day or more, and then, as in the case of the boy, 
hang it up near her sleeping quarters. The feast which honors the coming 
of the menarche is still given and takes place eight days after the girl's 
period has begun. As we saw in a previous section, it is called the mongol 
rorpai, and the food is distributed at the ipl to all the women of the 
community. For this occasion, the female relatives of the young woman, both 
maternal and paternal, gather together. Males, except young boys, are 
excluded. Thus, the three elements of the boy's ritual transition to young 
manhood appear to be present among girls, though they are spread out over 
two separate, but allied, occasions. 


The education of the individual, so intensely centered in child- 
hood around training in sex, aggression, and dependency, undergoes a re- 
orientation during this period. Education is now directed chiefly towards 
economic and domestic pursuits. The young man learns the arts of men and 
the young girl the arts of women. In former times, the tarmal sometimes 
began to acquire some of the sacred skills--magic, divination, medicine-- 
while he was an adolescent, though usually he waited until he had reached 
full adulthood. Nowadays, these skills are rarely learned by youths. 
Again, in former times the learning of such knowledge as folklore, land- 
ownership, genealogies, nature lore, and traditional beliefs, took place 
at this time. It was deliberately inculcated. Young people would spend 
hours listening to their elders reveal this knowledge to them, Such 
sessions were considered part of the training of adolescents and might last 
from daybreak to midnight. Today, old folk deplore the lack of interest 
young people have in these matters. 


After adolescence has been attained, the attitude of the community 
towards the boy and girl undergoes a rapid change. The tarmal and the 
lifechikh enjoy a higher status than before the ritval, and they are given 
certain rights and listened to with more respect when they speak. But a 
good deal is expected of them in return. Older people call on them to do 
the really hard work of the community. If, for example, the women's council 
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decides to present a halarmal to the men of the village, the chief burden 
of the work falls on the young women. They husk and scrape the coconuts, 
clean the papayas, collect the firewood, and fetch the water. They may 
not shirk these responsibilities, and strong social pressure is brought 
to bear on them by the old women to see that they comport themselves as 
pefits their status. A lffechikh must of course aid considerably about 
the house and in the garden plots. When she marries, her responsibilities 


and chores are increased manyfold. 


















The young man, who, like the girl, was carefree before the kif&r, 
is now expected to help build and repair houses, carry burdens, climb trees 
for coconuts, fish, make rope, fashion fish-hooks, collect palm toddy, and 
do all the other tasks commonly performed by all able-bodied men. When the 
men's council orders a job to be done, he and other youths must bear the 
brunt of the heaviest tasks. A young man frequently works with relatives 


or friends in private cooperative labor. 














Adolescents no longer play with children, except as elders. They 
consort mostly with people their own age. Old people tend to treat them 
with a formality and sternness not manifested towards them in their child- 
hood, The missteps of young people are carefully watched and readily 
criticized, so that youths and girls are constantly aware of the critical 
gaze of their elders. They may not voice strong objections or opinions, 
and they have no political rights whatsoever, accepting the decisions of 
the malkaweiach and fefelkaweiach without murmur. Altogether, the tarmal 
and the the iifechTich undergo a severe transition in their comportment and 
their relations to others about them. Only in the amatory sphere can they 
find release from the petty tyranny of their elders. 


Upon reaching adolescence, an individual is technically eligible 
to marry, though he usually waits a few years before doing so. Premarital 
sex liaisons, however, are permitted him without fear of censure, and he 

takes full advantage of his opportunities. The question of marriage is a 
special one and has such importance in the life cycle that it is taken up 


in @ separate section, which follows. 






















Marriage to the Ulithian is a natural condition for every adult. 
He takes it for granted, without speculating as to its nature or origin. 
Celibacy is completely unknown today, except for two insane persons; but 

it is said that in the past there were always a few people who seemed to 
have no interest in members of the opposite sex and consequently never 
married. If a man were to avoid marriage he would be regarded as selfish 
and lazy--selfish because he wanted to keep the fruits of his labor to him- 
self; lazy because he did not wish to accept the obligation of supporting 


a wife and children. 











Romantic love often enters into the selection of a mate, especially 
the first one. Good appearance is one of the foremost ideals, even though 
the possibility of finding it is not always present on account of the small 
population. Industry, kindness, and compatibility, with their allied 
virtues, are also sought after. Wealth is a secondary consideration, espe- 
cially since there is little inequality in this respect. Marriage to the 
gon or daughter of a chief is not especially sought after as it confers no 


extra rights or rank, 


The age at marriage has altered within the past two generations. 
Formerly, a man married when he was well into adulthood, i.e., in the words 
of an old informant, "when his beard was full grown"; but now he does so in 
his late ‘teens. The age at marriage for women, too, was much later than 
now. Then, a girl married in her late twenties; now she marries soon after 


reaching puberty. 


The trend towards early unions is seen in the fact that a recent 
marriage took place before the girl had reached puberty. The couple were 
married through an arrangement effected between the parents of the boy and 
girl, which made the marriage even more unusual. The boy, Mongar, was a 
youth of about twenty-four in 1947 when the match took place, and the girl, 
Hachekhlemékh, was about eleven. Although both were Catholics, a Church 
ceremony was of course not performed, being delayed till the bride should 
attain proper age. While the union had many elements of a betrothal, it 
nevertheless was considered to have the status of a marriage because the 
individuels involved addressed one another as spouse, ri, and were not per- 
mitted to manifest sex interest in other persons. The couple was not 
allowed to live together, however, despite the fact that they were regarded 


as spouses. 


Aside from the limitations imposed by incest, or waswis, there are 
few restrictions on marriage. Insanity prevents an individual from marry- 
ing, but a physical handicap, such as deafness or a paralyzed limb result- 
ing from poliomyelitis, is not always a bar. 


The range of incest is a wide one. Nowadays, the rules pertaining 
to it are often breached, though this never hapvens in the inner range. 
One does not, if he is a man, marry or have sex relations with a mother, 
sister, daughter, sibling's daughter, sibling's child's daughter, parent's 
sibling's daughter, or wife of a deceased uncle. The prohibition is tanta- 


mount to including all of the closer persons a man addresses as mwingai, or 
“sister,” silei, or mother," and lai, or "child." This rule applies even 


when the girl i ie of the man's own generation and is only remotely related 
to him. For a woman, the range of incest is, of course, similar, 


There is hardly a penalty for incest. It is looked upon with strong 
disapproval, but little more than that, even in the closer ranges. The 
offenders may possibly be avoided by close relatives for about a year or 
more, and it may even be said of them that they would be better off dead. 
But non-relatives accept the offense with amusement rather than disgust. 
Nowadays, incest within the outward ranges may receive hardly any notice 
at all. 
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There is only one present case of an incestuous marriage, namely, 
petween Makh and Fathomethou on Fassarai. Makh refers to his wife as 
mwingai, or "sister," though actually she is no more than his lineage mate. 


Exogamous and endogamous rules do not exist with reference to social 
or local groups. A man may marry a woman from any island or district with- 
in the atoll. Until World War II, a man could not marry a high-caste woman 
from Yap because of the social and political subordination of Ulithians, 
who are low-caste. Recently, however, two such marriages have taken place. 
Marakhlewe deserted his wife and four children on Ulithi and married a girl 
on Yap when he was working there during the war. Ubwéth, a middle-aged man, 
who left Ulithi years ago after trouble with his parents and lived for a 
long time in the Marshall Islands, went to Yap during the war and married a 
high-caste woman from that island. Such marriages reflect the growing 
emancipation of Ulithi from Yap, but the Yapese are still vigorously set 
against such marriages, even though they sometimes take Ulithi girls as 


Wives. 


With respect to marriage between persons from other islands in 
Micronesia, e.g., Palau, Ngulu, Fais, Sorol, Woleai, Ifalik, Satawal, and 
Truk, there are no limitations. Men and women who have settled in Ulithi 
from outside islands are accepted without question. They are "loaned" land 
if they need it, and they participate as equals in communal and cooperative 


enterprises. 


One restriction, observed by Catholics, is that a man may not have 
more than one spouse. Actually, there would be nothing to prevent a pagan 
from marrying more than one woman, but in practice this is not done. It is 
not compulsory to marry the sibling of a deceased spouse, as will be seen 
in the discussion on forms of marriage. 


A man acquires a wife without the payment of a consideration. He 
need not make a gift to her parents or work for them before marriage. 
There is no bride price. One ordinarily acquires a wife by courting a girl 
in a romantic fashion. While no transactions in real property occur in 
marriage, there is an exchange of small personal gifts. There is no true 
dowry, for the bride and groom receive no gifts from the girl's parents 
which are not eventually matched with counter-gifts. 


Outside the incest range, opportunities for courtship are virtually 
unlimited. Premarital sex relations are not frowned upon and are in fact 
the rule. Such freedom is not necessarily a prelude to marriage, since sex 
play is indulged in chiefly for the gratification which it affords; yet 
there are few marriages which do not have courtship as a basis. After 
reaching the age of puberty, boys and girls "play" in the bush, or have 
rendezvous at the girl's or even the boy's home. Care is taken to maintain 
secrecy, though parents often regard the matter merely as high foolishness 
and make little attempt to end these liaisons. Should parents be awakened 
during the night by a meeting between lovers, they may or may not bother to 
investigate. Certainly, there are no reprisals. If a boy's identity is 
discovered, or if he should oversleep, there is no obligation on his part 
to marry the girl. No one feels shame at having had a series of affairs 


before marriage. 





It is out of such liaisons that a boy and girl discover they have a 
deeper interest in one another than one based on sex alone, This special 
interest is expressed through a series of informal gift exchanges. The boy 
offers fish, coconuts, turmeric, and shell-belts, and the girl gives food- 
stuffs, loincloths, and mats. However, such gift-giving has decreased in 
recent years and almost disappeared among Christians. 


The decision to marry is not forced by pregnancy. The boy has no 
obligation in such an event and usually leaves the girl to her own devices. 
No serious stigma attaches to the illegitimate child or its mother, and 
there are always those who are more than willing to care for both. The 
child is adopted and given full rights. 


The initiation of marriage negotiations, then, arises out of the 
liaisons so freely permitted young people. The initiative rests with the 
poy, although exceptions occur in the case of particularly ardent girls. 
Only seldom do parents arrange marriages; they ordinarily give consent to 
what is practically an accomplished fact. The boy and the girl each ask 
permission of their respective parents. The boy does not go to see his 
prospective parents-in-law about the matter. If approval is obtained, the 
parents on each side do not have to meet to discuss arrangements. Should 
they do so, it would be only on an informal basis because there is no 
bride-price or other arrangement to discuss. Parents ordinarily do not 
withhold their consent to a marriage. Should they do so, they have no way 
of preventing the couple from marrying without their approval. In rare 
cases, tho boy and girl may elope to another island in the atoll, returning 
home after the anger of their parents has subsided. Elopement, however, 
has never been a pattern for marriage and has occurred only once in recent 


years. 


From the preceding discussion, it is obvious that there is no 
intermediate step between the decision to marry and the marriage itself. 
One follows the other with little more than a day's interval. In short, 
betrothals are nonexistent. Cohabitation follows immediately after parents 
have given their consent to a marriage, and even where both spouses may be 
too young to cohabit, they address one another as husband and wife. 


The simple character of marriage, already seen in the preliminaries, 
is maintained in the nuptials. There are no actual wedding ceremonies. The 
marriage is completed when the couple sleeps together after declaring their 
intention, the case of Mongar and his wife being an exception, because of 
the girl's age. Of course, those who are Catholics must, in the course of 
time, go through a Church ceremony, but this may be delayed for half a year 
or longer, depending on the availability of a priest. The Church recognizes 
the validity of marriages withovt benefit of clergy, for to do otherwise 
would be wholly impractical. It does not promote the idea that marriages 
"in the eyes of God" alone are wrong, except that they must be blessed with 
the sacrament of marriage as soon as the opportunity avails itself, Consum- 
mation of the marriage, then, is an utterly routine affair, for the couple 
have already indulged in sex play. There are few exceptions to this rule. 


Postwedding events are few. In former times, and among pagans today, 
the groom's family puts turmeric on the body of the girl and dresses her in 

















a new skirt. There is not part of the wedding itself, since the event 
occurs from a few days to a month after the marriage has been consummated. 
Another postwedding event, the hafarukh, takes place several weeks later, 
at the pleasure of the bride's mother. The groom's family goes fishing, 
the catch being given to the bride's family, who divide it among lineage 
mates Of both sides. The fish is not consumed on the spot as a feast but 
ig taken home for consumption. The gesture is not one-sided, for the 
girl's family makes a return gift of plant foods, cooked and raw, to the 
poy's family.* This food is distributed along with the fish. The locale 
is the bride's family's house. The exchange of food, also called a 
hefarfkh, is reciprocal, though practically it amounts to a pooling of food 
for redistribution to the whole community. 


While pagans are thus seen to lack a real postwedding feast, the 
same is not true of Catholics. Such a feast has been inspired by the 
Church in recent years and replaces the pagan practice of exchanging and 
distributing foods. The event occurs after an elapse of time similar to 
that of the old-time pagan ritual but differs from it mainly in that it is 
a completely joint effort on the part of both families, with consumption of 
focd on the svot. The Catholic feast is referred to as a hubwul. Neither 
it nor a hafaruékh, however, is considered as a legitimization of marriage. 


The following is an account of a Catholic wedding feast which 
occurred on Saturday, July 31, 1948, to celegrate the marriage of Ianger, 
the groom, and FasSngumar, the bride. The ecclesiastical marriage had 
occurred seven and a half months earlier, namely, on December 11, 1947, 
the ceremony being performed by Father Bailey while on a visit with the 
station ship. The actual "in-the-eyes-of-God" marriage had occurred in 
1945, but due to the circumstances of war had not been blessed sooner with 
a Christian ceremony, though it was possible the covple were waiting to be 
sure the marriage would succeed. 


The preparation and cooking of the food began at daybreak and was 
done in six households, 


(1) Fékhfang--The house of the bride's parents. 

(2) Falmei--The house of the groom's parents. 

(3) Liiror--The house of Iarawechokh, foster brother of the bride's 
father. 

(4) TSbwot--The house of Ifanglemar, husband of the bride's father's 
half-brother's daughter. 

(5) S&lBwal--The house of Fahél, bride's father's maternal parallel 
cousin, 

(6) Hapilim--The house of Haseiathal, the groom's godfather. 


The absence of relatives of the bride's mother was due to the fact that the 
latter was not a native of Ulithi, having come from Ngulu Atoll. The food 
consisted of bwolokh (Cyrtosperma chamissonis), sweet potatoes, coconut 
Cream, squash, breadfruit, fish, rice, corned beef, and corned beef soup. 





*the postwedding exchange of food is an important part of a folk 
tale, "The Poor Lizard Girl." 





About four o'clock in the afternoon the food from the various households 
was brought together at the home of the groom's father. The locale had no 
special significance, being selected in this case because the spot was a 
large Quonset warehouse used as housing by several natives. It was cen- 
trally located and spacious. Up to almost the last minute it was undecided 
whether to have the feast at the home of the parents of the wife or those 
of the groom. The food was divided into three parts for consumption on the 
spot: (1) for males, (2) for females, and (3) for visitors from other 
islands. This act was performed by Rakhemai, a malkaweiach, or elder, who 
has had much experience in making distributions of food but who is not a 
particularly close relative of either spouse. The choice of a divider was 
casual and without significance. The people began to eat, seated in 
clusters scattered inside and outside--mostly outside--the Quonset. Women 
and children formed several small groups, and men other groups. The total 
number of people participating was sixty-three. Of these, five merely 
happened to be visiting from other islands and were invited. In fact, the 
invitation to join the feast was a general one. All close relatives were 
present, but many persons were not related to either family. No clear 
pattern of behavior occurred. There is no real precedent in native life 
for this missionary-inspired custom, which has not had much time to gel 


into set procedures. 


In time it is probable that the wedding feast will emerge as a 
highly formal and patternized occasion, strengthening the marriage tie. 
In the feast in question, three Catholic prayers were recited by the 
Christiars among the participants just prior to the dividing of the food. 
At present the bride and groom receive no ostensible honors or attention. 


In the case under discussion, the groom worked most of the day with the 
rest of the men on the communal clinic being built on Mogmog, while the 
bride assisted in the cooking of the food in the same manner as her rela- 
tives. As a conscious device on the part of the missionaries to elevate 
the marriage bond to a place of higher importance, the wedding feast will 


in time fulfill its role. 


Residence after marriage, whether pagan or Catholic, is patrilocal, 
and the couple sets up a separate household if a house is available; but 
if one has to be built, the couple lives temporarily with the groom's 
family. While patrilocality is the rule, it is much modified when two 
persons from different islands in the atoll marry. In such a case, there 
is alternation of residence. Two or three months after marriage, such a 
couple goes to live for a while with the bride's family. The reason given 
for this is that the bride is homesick, and also that her husband is needed 
to work for her family. These exchanges of residence continue till old age, 
at which time the reasons for living on the wife's island are no longer 
Operative. But while the alternation in residence continues, it is not a 
makeshift arrangement, for a couple visiting the wife's family often lives 
in a house of its own. This makes for dual housing. 


A man now never has more than one wife, but, while monogamy prevails 
at the present time, polygyny was formerly permitted. Plural marriages were 
60 unfeasible from the economic point of view that the man had to be 
unusually "strong" and "capable" to be able to care for more than one wife. 
Polygyny was thus a matter of individual achievement and not of rank. It 
was uncommon and limited to two wives because of economic considerations and 
a Character of the socio-economic system, which did not permit a leisure 
Class. 
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While monogamy is required of all Catholics and is the only feasible 
form of marriage for pagans, there is no moral feeling against polygyny. 
In fact, natives say that any man who could maintain two wives would have 
to be a superior individual indeed, with enough "muscle" to supply them 
with food, and enough "smartness" to keep harmony within the family. Both 
Catholics and pagans would admire such a man. Polyandry is unheard of. 
The levirate and sororate probably existed in full force about two genera- 
tions ago, but they have now disappeared. If individuals wish to marry 
siblings of deceased mates, they may do so as a matter of personal choice, 
not as an obligation. In point of fact, however, such marriages are suf- 
ficiently common, even though not enjoined, to indicate that they are a 
holdover from the period when they were prescribed. 


Concubinage and cicisbeism do not exist, and there is no evidence 
to show that they ever existed in the past. Wife-lending as a form of 
hospitality to close friends has existed within living memory but has now 
disappeared. Exceptional marriages, as with the dead, inanimate objects, 
or spirits, do not exist and probably never have. 


Should a marriage become intolerable to a person, divorce is easily 
accomplished. It is not required that permission be granted by higher 
authority, for it is brought about privately either by mtual consent or 
by either party alone. Divorces occur on the following bilateral grounds: 
adultery, frigidity, sexual incompatibility, desire to marry another per- 
son, desertion, laziness, failure to fulfill economic obligations, thievery, 
and insauity. A man may divorce a wife who attempts to conceal her men- 
struation so as to avoid going to the menstrual house. Sterility never 
constitutes ground for divorce, possibly because of the prevalence of 
adoptions .* 


A special word should be said about the relation of divorce to 
adultery. Conjugal infidelity is so common that it does not always lead 
to divorce, unless the guilty party relapses after a warning. Adultery is 
resented equally by husband and wife; neither spouse has special privileges. 
The offending couple is severely frowned upon by the family of the injured 
party, and the community expresses passive disapproval; but punishment is 
not inflicted, except by an individual in a fit of rage, Usually, a 
husband whose wife has been unfaithful goes to see the guilty man and talks 
with him. The discussion is ordinarily sufficient to terminate the liaison. 
To be discovered in flagrante may lead to less restrained action, but such 
an extreme as killing is unheard of. 


The residence readjustment made by a divorced couple is simple. 
The spouse on whose lineage's land the house is built retains residence 
there, and the other party leaves to live with his or her family. There 
is no compensation by either party in case of divorce. However, should one 





*The expression, "grounds for divorce," is here used without the 
connotations found in a codified legal system. "Grounds for divorce" on 
Ulithi are whatever the individual may deem them to be. No one sits in 
Judgment on their validity and no one decides who is the "guilty" party. 
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of them desire to remarry, and he or she is the first one to make such a 
move, that person, with the aid of his relatives, must pay over to the 
other such valuables as skirts and loincloths, shell-belts, mats, pots, 
rope, turmeric, canoes, sails, and the like. This payment is called 
momoi. How much of these goods is actually turned over depends on the 
person's Capacity to pay. However, if one makes no compensation at all, 
the family of the offended party may take action by arriving en masse at 
his house and that of his family, taking anything in sight which is deemed 
to be Just compensation. The delinquent party makes no protest and offers 
no resistance because he knows that public opinion would be against him 
for being guilty of a serious breach of custom, The party who marries 
last pays no momoi at all. In case neither party remarries, no payment is 
made. These facts being as they are, it is obvious that the custom of 
contributing goods on remarriage is not an acknowledgment of guilt nora 
return of bride-price or dowry. The necessity to pay compensation is 
apparently not a deterrent to divorce since it is the general rule that a 
person remarries at least once. Most Ulithians have remarried two or more 


times. 


The children of a divorced couple are reckoned as belonging to the 
father. If he wishes, he may permit them to live permanently or temporari- 
ly with their mother, but he does not thus renounce his rights over them. 
Some fathers refuse to allow their children to stay with or visit their 
mothers. However, this is unusual; the most common practice is for the 
children to alternate residence at irregular intervals. Even though a 
father has full claim on his children, it is up to the family of the spouse 
with whom they happen to be living to provide for their maintenance. A 
father does not contribute to their support if they reside with their 
mother. A woman who is divorced while she is pregnant has full claim on 
her child, which is supported by her family. It is unusval, however, for 
aman to terminate his marriage under such circumstances, especially since 
men are strongly desirous of having children. Therefore, if for selfish 
reasons alone, a man ordinarily waits till the child is born so that he may 


lay claim to it. 


Avoidance between divorced couples is mostly a personal matter, and 
the two parties may even be friendly enough to have sexual relations. But 
the attitude of each person towards the other's family is definitely one of 
avoidance. Eventually, the ill-feeling aroused by a divorce sometimes 
wears off and friendly relations on the part of all concerned may be re- 
established. In view of the small size of the community and the frequency 
of divorce, it would be impractical for divorced couples and their respect- 


ive families to maintain a grudge permanently. 





Middle Age 


Sociologically, advanced adulthood and middle age arrive earlier 
now than in former times. This period, the fourth in the life cycle, is 
called lebwSl ial lffeimarel mal for men, and lebwbl ial lffeimar for 
women. A middle-aged man is a lifeimarel mal and a middle-aged woman is 
a lffeimar. For males, the criteria for entrance into this period of life 
used to be the appearance of baldness and gray hairs, as well as loss of 
teeth; but these criteria have been abandoned, according to the natives, 
on the grounds that such physical symptoms now occur at an earlier age 
than before. The present indications of middle age are a well-developed 
beard, heavy axillary hair, and incipient loss of muscle tone. Chrono- 
logically, a man becomes a lifeimarel mal when he is about forty. No 
ritual is employed to indicate that a man has reached mature adulthood, 
and no special symbols indicate his status. For females, the criteria 
for entrance into middle age are less sharply defined. They consist, it 
is said, of the age changes which are undergone by a woman of forty. They 
do not have a definite connection with the menopause, though most lifeimar 
no longer go to the menstrual house. No rites are performed to indicate 
that @ woman has reached this stage of life, and no status symbols are 
employed to indicate that she belongs to this age group. 


The middle-aged individual commands the respect of all persons 
younger than himself and wields much authority over them. This is espe- 


cially true when he has become a malkaweiach, or male council member, or 
a fefelkaweiach, or female council member, depending on his sex. Not all 
individuals reach this status, however. In the case of men, middle age 
alone is not sufficient to admit a man to the formal ranks of the elders, 
for he may be clownish or stupid, in which case he is ostracized. In the 
case of women, hardly anyone is barred from membership in the council, 
except for such an extreme disqualification as insanity. The elders of a 
community keep people in check through criticism and ridicule, as well as 
threats. If one is younger than they, he must show his subservience by 
bending down and saying, "Soro! Soro!" as he passes them. 


As indicated in Table 2, almost every man and woman have been 
married by the time they reach middle age. Bachelorhood and spinsterhood 
are deviant statuses, forced on individuals only in case of mental or 
physical disability. Voluntary celibacy is almost unheard of. In some 
cases, marriage may be delayed when a person, because of incest rules, is 
unable to find an eligible mate. Ulithians believe that a widower or 
widow should remarry as soon as possible after the death of a spouse, 
unless he or she is aged. People do not need to be urged to remarry, how- 
ever, for the married state is socially and economically desirable. 


In their evaluation of the personality of the middle-aged person, 
Ulithians have certain ideals by which they are guided. The ideal man is, 
first of all, industrious and capable in the arts of men. He is intelli- 
gent, handsome, muscular, and healthy. He is faithful, honest, cooperative, 
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kind, jovial, and impartial. Such a man loves his family and has many 
children. Nowadays, he is expected to have some knowledge of the ways of 
the civilized world, Neither wealth, lineage, nor political position are 
important or necessary in the Ulithian concept of what a man should be 


like. 


The ideal woman is, more than anything else, industrious. She is 
intelligent, too. She obeys her husband, is unaggressive, and remains 
faithful to him. She is pleasant and sociable, and neither gossips nor 
creates friction. She is attractive and healthy, but not too robust or 
muscular, for this would detract from her charm as a woman. She is fond 
of children and has a large family. If she has some degree of formal 
education, such as training in writing, so mch the better. It is not 
necessary that she belong to a particular lineage or possess wealth. 


The status of an adult woman is inferior to that of an adult man. 
A woman is considered to be less capable, industrious, and intelligent 
than a man. She can do none of the things, say Ulithians, that a man is 
capable of, such as fish and build canoes; whereas a man, on the other 
hand, can do mcst of the things belonging in her province, especially 
cooking. In her home she must obey the wishes of her husband, although 
in practice, if she has a strong personality, she may come to dominate 
the family. A husband's desires are supposed to be followed by her with 
respect to the naming and rearing of children, the management of the 
household, the use of land, the giving of gifts, the making of reserve 
mats and garments, and travel to other islands. She follows her own 
inclinations, however, with respect to the planning and preparation of 
meals, gardening, weaving and plaiting for immediate use, and similar 
domestic details. In fact, it is in the domestic sphere that a woman 
achievss her greatest importance. She is the most active person of all 
in managing the household and raising children. 


A woman has no formal voice in the political affairs of the com- 
munity. The women's council, of which she becomes a member in later 
life, has no part in government. Even the limited activities carried on 
by that body receive their inspiration from the men's council. Of course, 
a& woman may, by force of personality, make her wishes felt in the deli- 
berations of the council of elders by exercising an influence on her 
husband, who then follows her advice at meetings. However, he would never 
admit to himself or anyone else that she had swayed him. Indirectly, a 
woman, if she is a fefelkaweiach, may take a hand in shaping political 
policy by working through the women's council, which is permitted to make 
suggestions and send them to the male elders. While a woman is never 
empowered to be a chief of any type, she sometimes takes on some of the 
responsibilities of chieftainship when the males eligible to office are 
of immature age and she is the oldest member cf the lineage, in which case 
she acts as a sort of regent. On the whole, however, a woman's influence 
in the political sphere, even when informal, is almost negligible, 


In economic pursuits, a woman is again considered to be less 
important. She does not climb trees or fish. This means that the two 
principal articles of diet--coconuts and fish--fall within the scope of 
men. The food which a woman does provide is considered to be inferior 
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to that provided by a man, although actually her total contribution is 


greater. In landownership, the fact that rights to usufruct tenure are 


transmitted matrilineally aids a woman's prestige, but this is diminished 
py the fact that it is the man who ultimately exercises land rights. 


In the field of the supernatural, while a woman is excluded from 
exercising the professions of the wind magician, diviner, fish magician, 
and navigator, she has an almost equal position with men in some fields 
of magic. Thus, while she herself may not be a navigator, she is allowed 
to learn the magic associated with the art and pass it on to her sons, 

She is permitted, perhaps on sufferance, because male doctors may not 

touch women patients, to become a healer, with all that this implies with 
respect to the manipulation of supernatural forces. She works black 

magic and counter-magic. She makes amulets and good-luck pieces. Although 
she herself may not practice palm toddy magic, she is permitted to learn 

it and transmit it to her sons. A woman performs hafoel fathakh, or garden 
magic, on an equal footing with men. She also knows a good deal of the 
minor magic of everyday life, as well as the magic associated with the 
puberty rites of boys and girls. 


In the more narrowly defined field of religion, she again trails 
behind men. While she is permitted to be a medium, she seldom exercises 
that right, and even when she does her aptitudes are considered to be 
inferior to those of a man. She is never custodian of a spirit shrine, 
this always being a responsibility of the oldest male of the lineage. 
Female ghosts may come to earth and possess mortals, but in case they do 
they must always restrict themselves to females, just as masculine ghosts 
may possess only men. The significance of this, as far as status is con- 
cerned, is that women mediums are less powerful than men, because the 
ghosts who speak through their lips, being female, are relatively less 
important. On account of her sex, a woman is never able to be the medium 
for Marespa, the most powerful of all ghosts. But perhaps the chief indi- 
cation of the inferior status of women is that they are ritually unclean. 


Women are not shown especial deference in everyday life. They 
usually eat after their husbands have finished, and they trail after them 
when they walk along the path. They must avoid going near or otherwise 
threatening the sacredness of religious specialists. They must act shy 
and reserved at gatherings, and must be especially careful of the language 


they vse. 


The picture must not, however, be overdrawn, for in countless small 
ways men are made to feel that women are forces to be reckoned with. More- 
Over, we know that male children are not especially preferred to girls. 

The matrilineal character of the society emphasizes that the continuity of 
lineages depends on a sufficiency of women to continue the line. 


Middle age ends at about the age of sixty-nine. The number of 
people in this group is high, the percentage of the whole population con- 
tained within it being 32.2. The ratio of females to males is almost one 


to one, with only a slight excess of women. 





All in all, middle age is the best period of life. At least, 
though it may not enjoy the advantages which go with youth, it is the 
time when the individual enjoys the most prestige and has the greatest 
stability in the community. Power is concentrated mostly in the hands 
of people beyond forty but prior to the time when one's mental and 
physical capacities have markedly declined. 


Old Age 


Old aze is referred to as lebwil ial mal lallap, for men, and 
lebw6l ial ilolap, for women. An old man is a mal lallap and an old woman 
is an ilolap. 


The period is defined by generalized physical criteria: debility, 
stooping, sunken cheeks, loss of teeth, baldness--in the case of men, 
muscular atrophy, and so on. Chronologically, this is tantamount to an 
average age of seventy. This means that 11 percent of the people belong 
to the o.d age category, there being 16 men and 31 women who are seventy 


years of age or over. 


Old age is not, by native standards, a good time of life, for it 
is then that people are ugly, inactive, mentally clouded, and dependent. 
A person would prefer to die in his late sixties or early seventies, so 
distasteful is the contemplation of senility, than continue on in a help- 
less and child-like condition. As people grow old, they long for some way 
of rejuvenating themselves, but they have no theories or methods for 
bringing about such an effect. In the traditional narrative, there are 
no stories regarding the renewal of youth. 


The aged perform no work, aside from such light tasks as making 
rope, if they are men, or preparing textile fibers for weaving, if they 
are women. However, if old age has not progressed too far, some persons 
carry on the activities of the middle-aged quite vigorously. Of four 
chiefs who are classed as mal lallap, all perform their administrative 
duties, in addition to gardening, weeding, carpentry, and fishing. Some 
of the women classed as ilolap continue to cook, do light housework, 
attend to babies, work in the garden, and weave. 


As far as having a voice in domestic matters is concerned, aged men 
retain first place. Their authority is not challenged by the younger men 
of the household, and their decisions are respected and obeyed. They may 
order others to collect palm toddy, go fishing, police an area, repair a 
house, or do any chores necessary for the familial group. Aged women do 
not rank as high as aged men, but they are superior to all younger women. 





Those malkaweiach who reach old age grow in power and authority in 
the council of e1 elders, and the same is true of the fefelkawoiach when they 
reach this stage. Their opinions may not be ignored as the babblings of 
men and women who have outgrown their usefulness. They must be heard, and 


obeyed, too. 


The aged do not actively engage in educational and disciplinary 
functions, yielding to the middle-aged in this respect. They are the 
repositories for knowledge, and younger persons consult them for the 
information and experience which they alone possess, but they do not make 
a point of systematically imparting what they know. They do not directly 
teach youths to become canoe-builders or house-builders, navigators or 
doctors, magicians or diviners. They do not teach girls the domestic arts. 
Nevertheless, they are the fountainhead of much knowledge and stand in 
readiness to give aid wherever it is necessary. This they do in a ponti- 
fical manner, knowing full well that they command the respect and attention 
of all persons younger than they are. As for active disciplining of the 
younger generations, they take no part, other than to voice occasional 
criticisms. They are very indulgent towards children, but less indulgent 


towards persons past puberty. 


In walking past an individual who has reached this last stage of 
life, one must show him respect by saying, in a gentle voice, "Soro! Soro!" 
Solicitude is shown towards him at every turn. One inquires if “he wishes 
a coconut to drink, or a fire to keep him warm. His clothes are washed 
for him, and so are the mats on which he sleeps. He is helped into and 
out of canoes, being carried on the back when necessary. He is aided to 


the beach when he wishes to eliminate. He is visited at night to see if 
he is comfortable and well. It is highly discourteous ever to laugh at an 
old man or woman, or to address them in a loud or aggressive manner. They 
must never be contradicted if they are in error, unless this is done ina 


very tactful manner. 


The persons chiefly responsible for the care and support of the 
aged are their children. Sons mostly take care of fathers, and daughters 
take care of mothers. If necessary, a son or daughter must maintain resi- 
dence on the same island where an aged person is living, but usually this 
is not a hardship, for he or she usually lives there anyway. Aged couples 
do not always live under the same roof with their children. Usually, they 
have houses of their own, and their sons or daughters come and spend con- 
siderable time with them there, moving in, if necessary. At any rate, 
parents do not move out of their own houses and into those of their 
Children. Aged individuals who have no living children are cared for by 
Other relatives, and here they are never at a loss, for the number of 
Kinsmen in the community is always large. There is not a person on Ulithi 
who does not have relatives, either consanguineal or affinal. A case is 
reported of a woman on Falalop who had no ieramat and was the last of her 
lineage. In that instance, the members of other lineages took turns in 


helping her. 


When the aged are about to die, they are granted any favors which 
they may request. All pronouncements which they may make relative to the 
disposal of their bodies or their property are respected. The fact that 
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one is aged when one dies does not entitle anyone to show indifference 
during one's last days on earth. In fact, the older a person is when he 
dies, the more the number of relatives who assemble from all over the 
atoll to attend him and bury him. Special mortuary treatment is not shown 


to the aged, however, when they die. 


Sickness 


The prevailing attitude towards sickness, mae, is one of great 
concern, both on the part of the patient, or chél tamae, and his relatives 
and friends. People readily admit to being ill, and they freely call on 
specialists to treat them. They make no effort to appear brave and stoical. 
In fact, they have a definite tendency to exaggerate their ailments, and 
they permit themselves to give free vent to groans and moans. Some of this 
is due to a desire for attention, but much of it is due to fear. Illness 
is a frequent topic of conversation. Much concern is shown for those who 
are sick, whether or not the patient is a relative or simply a friend. When 
@ person becomes at all seriously ill, word is immediately sent to all the 
communities of the atoll where he has people who are close to him. These 


people respond quickly to the call, sailing without delay to the island 


where he is staying. They do not leave until the crisis has been resolved 

one way or the other. Long distances, such as that between Yap or Fais and 
Ulithi, do not act as deterrents, provided transportation is available. 

The patient is attended at all hours of the day. He is solicitously aided 

in moving about and eliminating. No effort or expense is spared to effect 


his cure. 


The diagnosis of disease depends on physical symptoms. After these 
have been determined, it is frequently necessary, because of the multiple 
etiologies of disease, to find out the precise cause, and for this a 
diviner is consulted. Thus, yaws may be the result of the work of spirits, 
as well as sorcery, and it is necessary to go beyond the doctor's techniques 
of diagnosis in order to discover what it is that has brought about the 
particular illness in question. Where natural factors alone bring on a 
certain disease, it is not necessary to consult a diviner. 


Native classifications of disease are not sharply defined, but they 
may nevertheless be grouped into three main categories. First, there are 
the diseases due to the spirits and ghosts. Secondly, there are the dis- 
eases due to sorcery. Thirdly, there are the illnesses which result from 
natural causes. Modern medicine and Christianity have made great inroads 
into native beliefs and practices, so that there is a tendency to minimize 
the supernatural etiology and to stress the natural causes. Nevertheless, 
we may investigate sickness along the lines of the three classes above 
listed. But before we do so, we may take up certain related matters. 
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The main medical specialist is the chai. He is a part-time pro- 
fessional. His prestige is high, though his skill hardly warrants such 
distinction, for he knows little more about medicine and magic than do many 
of the ordinary members of the community, for medical knowledge is wide- 
spread throughout the atoll. Another specialist is the totafei, who is a 
kind of herb specialist. Unlike the chai, he does not use magic or massage, 
except incidentally. The rebwe is concerned with disease in that through 
divination he can aid in diagnosis and suggest therapy. The hastpsuip, or 
sorcerer, treats illness to a lesser extent than do the regular practi- 
tioners, but on account of the anti-social character of his skills he must 
operate under the guise of a chai or a totafei. In fact, he may actually 


possess those skills, too. 


Amulets against disease are frequently worn around the wrist or 
one's clothing. They are called legabwSl, and consist of tiny bundles of 
tiny bundles of various objects. A typical legabw6l might contain a 
shark's tooth, the tips of two koi flowers, and the tips of four pandanus 
leaves. These objects are wrapped in coconut cloth and tied with a string 
made out of hibiscus and coconut fiber. When the amlet is worn under 
one's clothing, young coconut leaves are tied at intervals along the 
string. Amulets are made by anyone having the knowledge to make them and 
the incantation necessary to make them effective. They work, it is said, 
against all classes of diseases, even though in make-up and their asso- 
ciated spells they may differ from one another. The use of legabwS1 1s 
now small, but early in the present century it was widespread throughout 


Ulithi. 


Regularly occurring ceremonials for the prevention and cure of 
disease are not to be found. Rituals are performed as the occasion 
demands. This is always done on an individual rather than a communal 


basis. 


The techniques employed for the treatment of specific diseases will 
not be discussed at this point, but we may present a general description. 
The use of magic has already been mentioned and will not be repeated. Very 
important is the employment of medicines, and this is especially true today, 
now that pagan supernaturalism has declined to the extent it has. Herbs 
are prepared and then are almost always strained through bark cloth into a 
coconut still containing its water. Massage is frequently used and is 
highly regarded as a therapeutic measure, but it is actually employed in 
only a few types of illness: "bad veins," backache, stomach ache, headache, 
and pains in the middle of the chest. The use of poultices is also common, 
and so is the lancing of infected areas to remove pus and fluids, Blood- 
letting and sucking are never employed. The patient plays a passive part 
in therapy. The curative acts are the work of specialists and relatives. 


A patient is always confined to his own residence, if it is at all 
feasible. He is freely visited by relatives and friends, who solicitously 
inquire as to his condition and try generally to be of aid. It is not 
forbidden to see a patient, though for reasons d@ delicacy persons of the 
Opposite sex are barred whenever the patient is being treated or examined 
in intimate places. During actual treatment, whatever the technique 
employed, all persons must leave the house, except for one or two people 
who may be asked by the therapist to aid him. 
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Illness can be brought about either by the actions of the individual 
himself or by other agents. The patient may have become ill because he did 
something to bring down supernatural penalties. He may have broken a taboo, 
such as one of the prohibitions against eating certain foods, having sexual 
intercourse, or trespassing on forbidden places. 


He may have angered a spirit, such as by chopping down a tree or 
purning it without first placating the spirit living within it. Else he 
may have caught an excessive number of fish, thereby angering certain 
spirits of the sea, who do not like too many of their "children" taken from 
them. He may, too, have offended the spirit who lives in a burial plot. 
Spirits may also become angered when a taboo is broken. Thus, the female 
deity who lives in sacred gardens will punish persons who enter when they 
have broken the restrictions against intruding on these sacred areas. 


A man may become ill by offending an ancestral ghost. The latter 
may become angered if he is not given sufficient attention. A ghost may 
also become angry at the misbehavior of the descendant, such as when he 
commits incest or lies. Custodians of fangeliflus may be especially care- 
ful not to offend their ancestors by toushine corpses. Sometimes ancestral 
ghosts aid an individual who has been wronged, so that instead of punishing 
him they punish the person who has done him an injury. 

; 


An individual may bring illness upon himself by angering the people 
of Yap. This he may do by not contributing enough tribute, sawei, or reli- 
gious offerings; by having sexual intercourse with Yapese women; by chewing 
betel nut while on that island; by making himself attractive there with 
cosmetics and leis, and so on. Lastly, a person may bring about illness to 
himself by having aggressive thoughts. This causes stomach pains and 


headaches, 


But there are cases where a person becomes sick through no fault 
or action of his own. He may be the victim of agents hostile to him. He 
may become ill because someone has worked sorcery against him. This is 
something which almost anyone in the community may do, either directly or 
by hiring a black magician. The motivations behind such magic are jealousy, 
hate, or retaliation for a real or imagined wrong. Sometimes spirits act 
out of pure malice, irrespective of anything an individual may do. This is 
especially true of spirits who cause children to become ill if they catch 
them outside of their homes. Sometimes, it is said, a spirit will cause a 
person to contract gonorrhea because he "likes" that person, but there are 
other times when he causes him to contract the disease because he "dislikes" 
him. The reason for the former motivation is not clear, 


The immediate ways in which a person becomes ill are varied. A 
spirit or a ghost may enter the body of his victim and remain there until 
he is forced out by magic or medicine. This is the most common single 
method of being made ill, and the main purpose behind medical therapy is to 
expel these spirits or ghosts. Less frequently, a person becomes sick 
because he has ingested certain foods, either because they are tabooed or 
because they are naturally harmful. This happens, for example, where food 
has spoiled or where it is poisonous, as in the case of a blowfish. 
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Overeating is recognized as a specific cause of illness. Finally, it is 
reported that in the distant past sorcerers used to carve pictures of their 
victims on the trunks of trees and then jab at them with the stinger of the 
sting-ray, whereupon the person became sick. A sorcerer usually operates, 
however, by digging a hole and burying certain objects over which he utters 
an incantation. The specific events and materials which cause disease are 
discussed in greater detail in connection with specific diseases. 


Of the major classifications of disease, the most important one is 
that due to sorcery, for, it is said, more people become ill in this manner | 
than any other. Moreover, any of the diseases listed as the work of spirits 
or ghosts may actually be assigned to the work of the black magician. The 
diseases which are caused by spirits and ghosts rank behind those caused by 
sorcerers. Least important, in pagan belief, are those diseases which 
originate from natural causes. 


The collective term for diseases incurred because of the action of 
a sorcerer is hélhastpsip. These diseases may not be grouped into various 
sub-categories. Nevertheless, they manifest a variety of symptoms. In 
fact, these diseases may be any of the diseases which in some instances 
are believed to be created by other causes, natural or supernatural, but 
they are not, in this case, assigned the same names. Thus, whenever yaws, 
headaches, stomach aches, boils, ringworms, elephantiasis, and others, 
are believed to be caused through black magic, they are merely called 


hélhastipsup. 


Sorcery diseases are contracted when one's enemy hires a sorcerer 
to perform the proper magic, or, if he himself knows the ritual, he him- 
self performs it. A typical ritual is as follows: The magician recites 
an incantation over a starfish, a sea cucumber, a lizard, or other small 
animals. These objects, collectively called tafeiel hasupsup, are buried 
near the intended victim's house at night when everyone is asleep. If the 
sorcery is strong, it begins to take effect immediately. If it is weak, 
it may take a month to begin to work. 


To counter the effects of disease-provoking sorcery, the intended 
victim uses magic called hatef4l. If he merely suspects sorcery is being 
employed to try to make him ill, he uses bwilebwSl, a discussion of which 
appears in the section on magic. The latter is essentially the same as 
the magic which is associated with the protection of navigators and others 
from misfortune. The bwhlebwbl amulets are worn and then stored away in the 


house. 


In one kind of hatefl magic, the individual, early in the morning, 
cuts off the end-piece of a coconut frond and ties the coconut leaflets 
around it. Then he goes to the beach and recites the incantation, all the 
while moving the leaf in a circular direction away from himself to remove 
the sorcery. Finally, he lets fly the leaf in the direction of the sea. 

If the end of the frond points straight away from him as it goes through 
the air, the magic has been successful. If it points towards him, or side- 
Wise, he repeats the ritual the next morning, and the next, if necessary, 
until he achieves a proper result. A person not knowing this magic may 
employ a specialist to perform it for him. 
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We may now proceed to examine the names, etiologies, and therapies 
of the various diseases recognized by the people of Ulithi. It should be 
porne in mind that modern science has begun to alter the beliefs and atti- 
tudes in these matters, and that most people are eager to accept Western 
medicine. Moreover, since Catholicism is so prevalent, the supernatural 
origins of disease are less and less accepted. The data which follow are 


applicable to Ulithians who retain pagan beliefs. 


Those diseases which have supernatural origins are as follows: 


Bwarkkhil si. See mathakhiil si. 


Buch. Insanity. This is caused by a spirit or ghost 
entering a person for no apparent reason. It is incurable, 
but medicines are given to provide relief. A diviner is 
consulted to find out who is the person best qualified to 
give the patient treatment. Insanity is distinguished from 


sorsér, mental deficiency. 


Fahldag. Depigmentation of the skin. This disease is 
never fatal, nor does it cause illness. It is common to 
those wind magicians and diviners who violate their special 
taboos. A doctor is not called in to treat the disease, 

but a wind magician and the diviner may attempt to remove 
the depigmentation through the use of rorpai magic if they 
teel that they have violated a taboo unwittingly. Medicines 
are not employed. It is believed that there is no reliable 


cure for this disease. 


Hasich. Gonorrhea. This is said to be an old disease. It 
is attributed to a tree spirit, I&lufau. His motives are 
mixed. He gives the disease to persons he dislikes, as a 
punishment; and he gives it to persons he likes, as an 
expression of affection. Therapy consists of medicine and 
magic. No attempt is made to placate the spirit with offer- 
ings, but entreaties are made for it to remove the disease. 


Ilurkhof. Running ears. This disease results from eating 
octopus which is taboo, thereby angering a spirit. Treat- 
ment is by the use of medicine, poultices, and magic. 


Ivlau. A disease characterized by pains in the stomach and 
the lateral aspects of the thorax, accompanied by vomiting, 
headaches, coughing, and pains and sores on the legs. It 
can be fatal. The disease is contracted by travelers who 
fail to obey the taboos against certain fish and plant foods 
which must be observed both while they are abroad and for 
five months after they have returned. Medicine and magic 
are used in therapy. One medicine consists of a mixture of 
chichi and walfichfich, powdered and strained into a coconut. 
The patient is not allowed to work while therapy is in pro- 
gress, but he is under no taboos. 

















KhilsSbou. Ringworm. Wind magicians and diviners contract 
this disease by eating tabooed foods, thus incurring the 
displeasure of the spirits. Other people who break food 
taboos may also acquire ringworm. Treatment need not be by 

a doctor. Poultices and magic are employed in therapy. The 
former consists of hul leaves, and it kills the worms. In 
addition, the patient is placed on a grid under which a fire 
has been built. The fire heats the poultice and the patient. 
Another treatment is to put dried human feces on the affected 
parts and have the patient sit in the sun. This, too, kills 


the ringworm, 


Los. See ruph. 


Likh, The eating away or enlargement of the nose as an 
after-effect of maragus. 


Mai. A disease characterized by vomiting, dizziness, body 
pains, shivering, fever, delirium, and babbling. The sick 
perso:i swears and exposes himself. This disease can be 
fatal. It is contracted by incurring the anger of a tree 
spirit when cutting down the tree in which he lives.* 
Therapy consists in the administration by a doctor of a 
medicine made by mixing a rokhtaf fern with the leaves of 
the hulio tree. This drives out the spirit. While under- 
going g treatment, both the doctor and the patient observe 
certain taboos, e.g., not bathing in the sea or eating red 
fish. The doctor gives up the taboos when treatment has 
ended, but the patient continues to observe them for another 
month. No magical incantations are performed. 


Maliel. A disease characterized by dizziness, headaches, 
chills, and fever. It is often fatal. It is due to ghosts 
who are angered at being neglected or because a person has 
committed misdeeds. It sometimes accompanies mesilpikh, in 
which case it is due to the spirits causing that disease. 
Treatment involves the use of medicine and a magical rite. 


Maltaph. An acute and severe disease characterized by head- 
ache, swelling of the oesophagus and neck, and difficulty in 
swallowing. It may be fatal. The disease is caused by 
building a canoe within five months after completing work on 
@ house. Treatment is administered by a doctor and consists 
in the use of medicine and magical incantations. 





of the spirits who live in the trees there. 


*Certain lands on certain islands are still taboo to pagans because 
It is said that in the late 


30's Padre Bernardo exorcised the spirits from these trees for the benefit 


of Catholics. 








Maragus. Yaws. This is an aftermath of t&th or itlau. 
Medicine and a magical incantation are performed in 
therapy. The medicine may consist of the "bark" of the 
luth mixed in a coconut shell with water and applied to 
the patient's sores after he has bathed. 


Mathakhil chim. Headache. This is recognized as a symptom 
rather than a disease. It accompanies several maladies of 
supernatural origin and may be attributed therefore to the 
same spirits which cause these diseases. Such diseases are 
mai, maltaph, mesilpikh, t&th, and others. Ghosts dis- 
pleased by a relative or an enemy of that relative may pro- 
duce a headache. It may also result from harboring 
aggressive thoughts. A diviner is called in to ascertain 
the precise etiology of the headache and to prescribe a 
suitable individual for preparing the medicine and per- 
forming the magical ritual. 


Mathalshil si. Stomach ache. This is caused by a spirit, 
or bac food, intestinal worms, and aggressive thoughts. 
If the ache persists a doctor is summoned. When a spirit 
is responsible for the ache it is either the tree spirit, 
Mai, or any of several other spirits, including those who 
live in the sea. The doctor consults a diviner to ascer- 
tain precisely which spirit is involved. Treatment con- 
sists of the use of medicine and magical incantations, 
unless the etiology of the disease is considered not to 
be supernatural. In the latter case, medicine and massage 
are employed. 


Mesilpikh, Colds and influenza. These occur as epidemics 
and may be severe, They are sent by the people of Yap 
when they are displeased with Ulithi for not having sent 
enough tribute, sawei, or religious offerings; for spoon- 
ing or having coitus with Yapese women on Yap; failing to 
show proper obeisance to Yapese; chewing betel nut, wear- 
ing turmeric or leis, and making oneself attractive; 
forwardness; and failing to use the butotangerekh type of 
basket required of low-caste people who visit Yap. An 
offense by one Ulithian brings punishment to all. To lift 
the epidemic the people of Ulithi must send placating 
gifts, called "wenikh" by the Yapese, to the paramount 
chief at Gagil, and also make their apologies. Doctors 
treat patients with massage and hot compresses made of iar 
and 161 leaves. The patient must keep himself covered. 


Metafis. Blindness. This is due to the tree spirit, Mai, 
who becomes angered at anyone who cuts or burns a tree 
which is his abode. There is no therapy. 


Mochéch$l ngas. Asthma, The disease is said to be due 
either to "bad veins" or the aftermath of itlau, and is 
sometimes referred to by the latter term. It is consi- 
dered incurable, but relief can be given the patient. The 
doctor is especially able to help if "bad veins" are the 
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Cause. He uses massage and medicine. In massaging, he 
works over the whole body with a stick called a héth, or 
he may use only his hands. Medicine is then administered. 
If the disease is due to other cavses, nothing can be done. 


Po. See mochéchSl ngas, its alternative name. 


Ruph. Small boils. These are related to large boils, los. 
Both are believed to be due to injuries to the muscles 
which are acquired from a fall or blow. In some cases 
supernatural forces are involved, such as when a wind magi- 
cian or a diviner unwittingly breaks certain taboos. Boils 
may also appear among ordinary individuals who have broken 
other taboos. Ruph are more persistent than los. The 
former are widespread on the body; the latter “usually appear 
singly. Ruph are treated by washing the boil and applying 
turmeric or other medicines. Los are pierced with a bamboo 
stick wnen they come to a head and are then drained. 


Siime:., A disease characterized by a tremendous swelling 
of the abdomen, either in males or females. After several 
months it is always fatal. It is caused by the tree spirit, 
Mai, or by being startled out of a sleep. Temporary relief 
is afforded by the use of medicine and magic, 


Tath. Elephantiasis, and any severe puffing of the face or 
other parts of the body. This disease is caused by sea 
spirits who enter the body and cause it to swell in one 
place or another. They are said to be angered by the break- 
ing of various taboos by the victim, or by excessive success 
on his part in fishing, for this takes away from them too 
many of their "children." They also attack persons who, 
having adopted the use of feathers in their fish-hooks, 
nevertheless indulge in sexual intercourse, which in this 
case is expressly forbidden. The fish magician is espe- 
cially prone to contract the disease. Treatment involves 
the use of medicine and magical incantations. One such 
medicine uses the tip of the branch of the chel, the end 

of the 181, and the shell of a long-dead lobster. Another 
medicine is "made of driftwood and lum, a green slime found 
on coral. The purpose of the medicine is to cause the 
patient to vomit and thus release the sickness. While 
undergoing therapy the patient may not bathe in salt water 
or eat red fish. 


Thilfekh. A disease characterized by a sharp pain in the 





ventral or lateral aspects of the thorax, accompanied by 
difficulty in breathing. It involves palpitation of the 
heart. Often it disappears on its own, but it may cause 
sudden death. Sometimes it lingers on, especially as an 
aftermath of a "cold." According to some, it is due to 
various spirits. This disease is said to be very common 
on Ulithi. 





Uwallu. An acute swelling of the area below and in front 
of the ears. It is not painful. It is due to rolling 
coconuts in a playful manner inside the house. Spirits 
are not believed to be specifically offended. Medicine 
and magic are employed in the therapy. 


We may now turn our attention to those diseases which Ulithians say 
supernatural in origin but are due either to natural causes or 
ones. These diseases are far fewer in number than the ones listed 


The following is the list: 


Burufas. Constipation. The doctor uses medicine to 
remedy the trouble. Should this fail, he inserts his 
finger into the rectum and works it around. Constipation 
is recognized as frequently accompanying other diseases. 


Emahos. A mechanical injury to the penis during coitus, 
being probably the result of the custom called i&thath, in 
which the mele uses his penis to prod the clitoris until 
there is an orgasm on the part of the woman. The doctor 
gives the patient a medicine and "straightens out" the 
penis by making adjustments with his hands. This complaint 
is common on Ulithi. It is said not to be related to 
gonorrhea. 


Fikhusith. A recurrent skin eruption on the legs. The 

etiology is unknown and there is no native therapy, except 
to bathe the leg and to apply turmeric. (American doctors 
have been unable to effect a proper cure for this disease.) 


Lilemar, Intestinal worms. This is said to be the result 
of eating bad foods. It is not fatal. A doctor is not 
consulted. Medicines of various sorts are given internally, 
and they are believed to kill the worms and to clear them 
out of the body. 


Magutgut. Poliomyelitis. This was present before the 
Japanese administration, but it was then mild. In 1922 
or thereabouts a severe epidemic took the lives of over 

@ half dozen people and left many others paralyzed. There 
have been later epidemics of lesser severity. There is no 


therapy. 


Mathakhil tagurui. Backache. This is due to overstrain. 
Therapy involves massage, the use of hot poultices made 
of 161 leaves, and medicines taken internally. 


Mathakh?l ubwe. Pain in the middle of the chest. Massage 
is used in therapy. 


Mesebwat. Tuberculosis. Recognition is made of the fact 
that cervical tuberculosis is allied to the pulmonary type, 
this possibly being due to Western information. The 
symptoms are coughing, spitting up blood, loss of appetite, 
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lassitude, and wasting away of the body. The patient gets 
progressively worse and dies. <A whole variety of medicines 
are used in therapy, but they are generally felt to be 
futile. Magic is employed by the doctor or anyone knowing 
the proper incantation. 


Mesecha. Bloody stools. This disease is said to have 
arrived from the islands to the east of Ulithi during the 
German administration. Its etiology is unknown and there 
is no therapy. 


Misngau. A disease characterized by swelling, reddening, 
and lumpiness of the surface of the arms, legs, or body, 
accompanied by great pain. It is often fatal, Therapy 
consists of the use of medicine and magic. 


Silfas. Swelling of the ankles and feet. The etiology is 
unknown, Therapy consists of the application of hot 
poultices, followed by puncturing of the skin and draining 
out of the pus. No magic is employed. A doctor is not 
summoned. 


Talengbwat. Deafness. The etiology is unknown and 
therapy is lacking. Of the two deaf persons on Ulithi, 


one case was congenital. 


Thepetamae. Nausea and loss of appetite. This is due to 
unpleasant odors or sights, seasickness, high altitudes, 
and disagreeable foods. There is no therapy. Vomiting 
leads to relief. 


Wakh. “Bad veins." This does not refer to varicose 
veins. It results from carrying heavy objects and mani- 
fests itself in the arms, legs, or other parts of the 
body. The doctor treats it with medicine, massage, and 
poultices made out of 161 leaves. Magic is used only 
when the pain is severe. 





There are, of course, many diseases more or less peculiar to babies, 
but they have already been discussed in the section on babyhood. 


The people of Ulithi have remarkable faith in modern medicine and 
do nothing to oppose it. Present-day chai have renounced practically all 
of the magical aspects of their art and employ considerable medicine and 
massage. All of them are Catholics and profess, at least, to disbelieve 
in the supernatural causes of disease. There are several young men on 
Ulithi who have received sound training in first aid and simple medicine. 
Their work is very effective. 





Death 


In describing what death means to the Ulithian it is necessary to 
begin with the pagan concepts and practices because there are a large 
number of adults who still adhere to them and because they still form the 
basis of much of the Catholic concepts and practices. Christianity has 
replaced many of the pagan forms, but the spirit remains strong. Yet, 
even the forms die hard, as will be seen in the mortuary observances. 


Pagan Ulithians, as we have seen, believe that death is due to 
multiple causes: the violation of taboos, the action of malevolent spirits, 
and natural circumstances. When death comes, it is recognized by touching 
the abdomen just below the ensiform process. If there is no movement, 
the person is dead and his soul, ngol, has left him. All persons have a 
soul, though otuer objects, whether animate or inanimate, do not. There 
is a relation between the soul and the breath. If in dying a person's last 
breath is exhaled, the ngol leaves the body through the legs; if it is 
inhaled, the ngol leaves through the top of the head. In either case, it 
goes from the body to the other world. 


The other world, Ling, is in the sky. But the soul does not go 
there immediately after death, for it remains on earth till the stones 
have been placed about the grave. This means that it stays on earth until 
four day: after a person has died. On the way to Lung, the soul, which is 


now a ¢=.c3t, tithip, makes a stop at Angaur, where it takes a bath. 
Another version states that the ghost goes first to Ling and that it goes 


to Angavr later whenever it wishes to take a bath. 


While Ling is in the sky, it is not a pleasant place for all 
peoples. Whether or not an individual's ghost enjoys its stay there is a 
matter which is decided for it when it gets there. Upon its arrival, the 
ghost goes to a great house known as the Farmal. Here there live three 
spirits, who may be referred to as deities because of the lofty position 
they hold. They are I&lulep, who heads the other world; Lugeilang, who 
acts as its custodian; and Iolof&th, who is Lugeilang's son, 


The ghost hands over to Lugeilang the gift of the loincloth and 
turmeric which his relatives placed in his right arm when they buried him. 
Next he receives a grilling from this deity. If the ghost is that of an 
individual who has led an evil life on earth, then I&lulep, who has been 
eavesdropping all the while on the ghost's recital, sends him to Chalebwhl, 
or "Gum Well," which is also known as Chalepes, "Garbage Well." In any 
event, it is a most disagreeable place, being infested with such obnoxious 
animals as snakes and eels. Here the ghost must stay forever, unable to 
escape because it is stuck there by bwul, gum. 


Id&lulep rewards good ghosts by sending them to one of two paradises, 
Palliafang, which is the northern half of the other world, or Lugiér, which 
is the southern half. It is not known by informants why it is that I&lulep 
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sends a ghost to one place in preference to the other. But both are equally 
delightful. There are no troubles there and people aie always happy. They 
spend all their time dancing and playing, for there is no work to do. Both 
these paradises abound in flowers, and the ghosts feed on them and their 
leaves, as well as on the fragrance which they emit. Especially prized by 
these ghosts are warong, or sacred basil; iuth, a shrub of the madder 
family; sour, plumeria, and hochSl, turmeric. Marriage is permitted here 
and babies are conceived and born. New arrivals are feted by old resi- 
dents so as to relieve them of homesickness and the desire to return to 
earth to see their relatives. 





Nevertheless, ghosts living in paradise may, and do, return to 
earth for visits. People cannot see them. They detect their presence only 
when they possess a person and cause him to utter their words. The experi- 
ence of possession is the only direct contact which mortals have with 
ghosts. It is for this reason that relatives watch out for visits of the 
dead to earth. Before a person is actually possessed he has a preliminary 
warning in which the tuthip enters him momentarily and instructs him to 
get him certai:: gifts, such as loincloths, wreaths, and turmeric, The 
ghost then goes back to Lung, where it remains for four days. 


In the meantime, the family of the individual who has had this 
warning visit eagerly prepares the gifts and deposits them in a special 
spot in the house reserved for this purpose. On the first day, gifts of 
hair oil, turmeric, and loincloths are deposited for the ghost. On the 
second, third, and fourth, wreaths are placed there in the morning and 
evening. All during this four-day period of preparation, the relative who 
has bee: selected by the ghost feels ill. His family, as an added part of 
the proyeration to receive the ghost, makes wreaths for the sick man and 
sings a song for him. All this is done in order to gain the favor of the 
ghost so that when it speaks it will reveal valuable information. 


When possession finally occurs, the mouthpiece, or wasoama, may be 
Caught unawares. He may be sleeping, sitting, or walking. He trembles 
all over and loses consciousness of his surroundings. This continues for 
an hour or two, and it is during this time that the tithip, through the 
living being, who may be an adult of either sex but not a child, reveals 
what he has to say. It predicts events, warns of diseases and tells how to 
treat them, reveals the loss of persons at sea, and the like. 





The experience of having been possessed by the dead is a trying one. 
When the ghost leaves, his mouthpiece falls out of his trance and is given 
water and massaged. He no longer feels ill. At the same time he has no 
recollection of his experience and cannot repeat what he said during that 
time. But the encounter is not wasted, for his family has listened atten- 


tively to everything. 


Abnormal deaths rarely enter into the lives of the people of Ulithi, 
and for that reason play no special part in their concepts of death. The 


fact of the matter is that the taking of human life is almost an academic 
matter. So unusual is suicide, for example, that the very oldest inhabi- 
tants can only recall that there have been three instances in which persons 


have met death in this manner. 
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The first suicide, in point of time, took place in the last century 
and is known to only a few old people. A young woman by the name of Lefar 
was the principal. She lived on the island of Sorlen. One day, while she 
was in the menstrual house, her niece, Iakhomai, who lived on Mogmog but 
was visiting the island at the time, passed by. Lefar called her over to 
have a chat. While Iakhomai was still in the house, some of the other 
women secretly told her to ask the men's council on Mogmog to fetch them 
coconuts from Potangeras Island as they had need for them, The young girl 
returned home and delivered the message. The wishes of the women were ful- 
filled, and the men on Mogmog sent over the coconuts. This incensed the 
men on Sorlen because they were jealous. In indignation they tried to dis- 
cover who was responsible for this gesture. The women in the menstrual 
house falsely accused Lefar, who actually had no knowledge of what they had 
said to her niece during her visit. Lefar's father brooded over the scandal 
which he believed his daughter had created, for the truth of the matter was 
net known at the time. He went away to the island of Lam, refusing to have 
anything to do with his daughter. This caused her so much misery that she 
decided to kill herself. One evening she asked a man on Sorlen to fetch 
her a large rock to use as an anchor as she was going to paddle over to 
Mogmog to get some fresh water. Sorlen was at that time experiencing a 
drought and did not have a fresh-water well. She took the rock and put out 
into the lagoon in a canoe. Then she tied the rock to her leg and jumped 


overboard, thus ending her life. 


The second suicide was by a young man named Hasi&kh, who came from 
Falalop. He died during the Spanish regime, but the date is not certain. 
None of the living inhabitants of Ulithi know the circumstances which 
impelled the man to take his life, though they know that he died by hanging, 


The third suicide also took place on Falalop and involved a man 
from that island. His name was Makhilibwe. The incident occurred about 
two generations ago and indicates that the man was mentally unbalanced. 

It appears that there was a great shortage of tobacco at the time, and 
when Makhilibwe's wife went to the menstrual house she hid what little 
there was left between them. The husband searched in vain for the tobacco 
and, not finding it, hanged himself. The motive was so trivial that today 
when mention of this incident is made people speak of it as foolish. 


In view of the fact that suicide is, then, almost unknown, the 
natives are hardly in a position to express an opinion regarding their 
attitude on the matter. Those who recall the death of Lefar feel that she 
was driven to it by the sternness of her father, and that she was not an 
abnormal girl. The case of Makhilibwe is regarded differently. It is 
felt that a man who will kill himself over so trivial a thing as lack of 
tobacco must be unbalanced mentally. The ghost of a person who has taken 
his life does not follow a different sort of experience than do the ghosts 
of those who have died normally. Such a ghost is believed to be in no wise 
different from other ghosts. 


Homicide plays an even rarer role than suicide in the native con- 
Cepts surrounding death. There is no one alive today who can remember a 
Case of murder or manslaughter. Infanticide is vnknown and reference to 
it is listened to with incredulity because, the people say, Ulithians are 
most anxious to have children, whether male or female. Capital punishment 
is completely absent. Death throvgh warfare is unknown, except by hearsay. 





It is apparent, then, that abnormal deaths are so unusual that 
they have had no chance to enter into the pattern of thought and social 
relations which surround death. During World War II, some natives were 
killed by strafing and bombing, but these people were buried in the 
usual way and were not regarded as having died in an anomalous manner. 
They were victims of the misfortunes of wer. — 


When a person is going to die, his death is foreseen through either 
natural or supernatural means. The ordinary person can predict death only 
when it is obvious that a person is so ill, old, or maimed that there is no 
longer any hope. He knows that some diseases are incurable and that death 
is merely a matter of time, for medicines and magic are ineffective in such 
cases. Supernatural predictions of death can be made by a doctor, a 
diviner, or a relative possessed by a spirit. 


Certain vagve omens are taken as forewarnings of death. These 
include the moaning of cats near a residence, the crying sound of a black 
sea bird known as lifarékh, the buzzing of a dragonfly, hechep, inside the 
home, the tapping sound of a yellow jumping beetle, chep, the discovery on 
the ground or on a person's body of blood from an unexplained source, and 
so forth. Predictions of this sort do not fall into the same category as 


predictions made by specialists. 


When death approaches, the individual receives all the attention 
possible. Doctors are in constant attendance, Relatives are summoned from 
all over, and so great is the compulsion which people feel regarding the 
necessity for being present at the dying person's bedside that they will 
come frcm other islands in stormy weather. Many people remain in constant 


attendence, keeping up a wailing. If the person's life drags on, some 
relatives may depart for their homes, if they live on other islands, only 
to return hastily when summoned. But many will establish themselves for 
weeks on the island where the dying person lives, determined to be present 
to the end. The presence of relatives, as well as friends, is 4 great 


comfort. 


In addition to the efforts of doctors, other attempts are made to 
postpone death. Magic is performed, and appeals are made to Marespa and 
to ancestral ghosts. The magician performs his rites, sabwOngi, in the 
house of the dying person or, if he wants secrecy or seclusion, at some 
other locality. He first makes certain objects, using such things as young 
coconut leaves or, perhaps, the leaves of the mountain apple tree. He 
utters a prayer over the magical object, appealing to his teacher ghosts 
and, at times, Marespa or Idlulep. These rites are repeated several times, 
so long as the dying person continues to have life. The bwangbw&ng who 
works this magic is paid for his services with turmeric, loincloths, belts, 
mats, or turtle shells. In recent times, cotton cloth and money have also 
been used. The family of the dying person may appeal to Marespa by pre- 
senting, through the custodian of the fangelmarespa, the usual offerings to 
this famous boy ghost. The appeal to ancestral spirits is recognized as 
being less important than the above two recourses, but it is nevertheless 
made anyway if it is deemed that the situation calls for every measure 
possible. This entreaty is made by hanging the usual offerings from the 
domestic shrine, or fangelidlus. 





No special steps are taken for preparing the dying person for 
death, beyond bathing the body and, in the case of younger people, putting 
on wreaths, turmeric, and new loincloths. Older people are not so pre- 
pared. The grave is not readied in advance of actual death, either by 
placating the grave spirit or digging the hole. No preparations for the 
funeral equipment are made. The makhos , or burial mat, must of course be 
on hand when a person dies, but this is never made specifically in antici- 
pation of the event; it is something which every family always keeps about 
the house in readiness for such occasions. 


No last rites are performed. During his last moments, if the dying 
person has, during his lifetime, taught sacred professions or arts to others, 
he or she will be visited by his living pupils, who come into the room and 
recite formal requests for the ghost of the dying person to help them 
afterwards. These requests take different forms, depending on whether they 
are made by rebwe, serawi, chai, and so on, but their intent is in all 
cases the same--to intercede fo. for eventual help from their mentor when they 
specifically need his good offices. 


When a person feels that he is about to die he makes known his 
special wishes, such as the place where he desires to be buried, the manner 
in which property is to be disposed of, and the general running of the 
household. He may admonish the younger people to be honest with one 
another, to come to one ancther's aid at all times, and to live in harmony 


without quarreling. 


When a person finally does die, his body is not disposed of imme- 
diately. He is mourned by relatives and friends who wail and sing songs 
of lament. Such songs are of two types, one for when the deceased is a 
spouse and the other when the deceased is a child. The words of mourning 
songs vary, but they are always traditional and not created for the par- 
ticular occasion. These songs were originally composed for specific 
persons who had died in the past, and out of these an appropriate one is 
selected for those who die in the present. Wailing occurs all during the 
time prior to the disposal of the corpse. Close relatives stay near the 
body; others wail outside the house. 


The body of the deceased is always disposed of by interment. The 
first step in the funeral is to place the corpse on the large pandanus mat 
Called the makhos to bathe it. The bathing is usually done by close 
female relatives, e. g-, @ mother, mother's mother, father's mother, wife, 
or daughter, except that a sister is never allowed to participate, so 
strong is the pattern of avoidance which existed during life. After bathing 
the body, it is covered with turmeric and decorated with flower garlands 
about the head and neck. The position of the corpse, as it lies at rest, 
face upward, is always with the head towards the lagoon side and the feet 
away from that direction. Sometimes a portion of the hair of the deceased 
is cut off by a close relative as a souvenir and is placed in a plaited 
leaf purse, which is then stored in a wooden box. 


Preparations would meanwhile be made, in the old days, to get the 
grave in order. The first act was to appease the spirit living there, for 
it was believed that there were demons called idlsol pei, or grave spirits, 





inhabiting all burial plots. 


These demons were also known as hamatalakhel 


ei, or grave guardians, and they had to be soothed and flattered in order 


to get their consent to share their residences, 


In order to accomplish 


this, the mortuary specialist known as the tambrongol pei would be called 
in. He was paid by the family for his work with gifts of pandanus loin- 


cloths, mats, turtle shells, or turmeric. 
specialist varied, depending on the person and his teacher. 


The ritual performed by this 
The following 


description of such a ritual is that which Thiguliel, the last man alive 
who ever practiced this art, used to carry out. 


He would take a dried coconut leaf, 


pethél, to the cemetery, and 


tie along its rib a series of knots made of the whitish palm leaves, ubwdth, 


of the spathe. 


The number of knots was not meaningful. 


He would then jab 


the ground with the base of this leaf as he walked counterclockwise around 
the gravesite, beginning at the head of the grave and ending at the same 


place after one circuit. 
the number was not significant. 
first part of the incantation. 


Thabwélele! 
Thabwdlele! 

I&lus sa bwélobwélo, 
I&lus metha mele. 
Iflus susu 

Lukhul imwe; 
Sarauwal bwong, 
Pahowal bwong, 

Ho bwe su ngo ; 
Ho bwe chang, chang, 
Chang lokh f&l Palloi. 


The number of jabs was approximately a score, but 
During the jabbing, he would utter the 


Scatter from the ground! 
Scatter from the ground: 
Spirits everywhere, 
Whoever you are. 

O spirits, halt 

Outside my house; 
Barracudas of the night, 
Sharks of the night, 
Halt and 

Soar, soar, 

Soar westwards to Palau. 


Having completed this, he would place the leaf flat on the spot where the 
grave was to be dug, with the base lying towards the lagoon end. 


The second half of the rite was performed while the tam¥rongol pei 
squatted at the head of the grave and recited the second part of the 


incantation, 


Ie Limkhei! 

Ikakawél pahi tataléol 

Pe le iai; 

Ikhuwe misil, m&sil, idlus! 
Mésil, mAsil, furl! 

Mésil, mAsil, m&sil! 


O Limkhei! 

I arrange the ground of 

This grave of mine; 

Now sleep, sleep, O grave spirits, 
Sleep, sleep, O island! 

Sleep, sleep, sleep: 


He would pound the earth at the spot where the head of the corpse was to 
lie, using a flat stone around which he had tied two strips of white spathe 


leaves from the palm tree. 


about six, but this number was not meaningful. 
stone back away from the site where the head would be lying. 


The number of times he would pound the earth was 


He would then place the 
He would leave 


it there, together with the long dried leaf with the many knots, and go away. 


The incantation has many points of interest. 
Above all, it consists of words so distorted for 


appeal to the teachers. 


It does not open with an 
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poetic and esoteric effect that the chanter himself is quite unaware of 
most of its real meaning. Moreover, the first part can be understood only 
if one knows that this portion is also used to exorcise vague spirits 
which prowl about the village at the time of a death. The second part of 
the incantation is strictly for the grave spirits. The opening appeal, to 
Limkhei, is present in many incantations. Limkhei is the sister of either 
Lugeilang, the guardian of Laing, or of his son, Iolof&th. The relation- 
ship is dubious. 


This whole ritual was learned by Thiguliel when he was a young man 
of about twenty. He learned it from Bwerlkh, a chief on Lam. Other 
rituals used to be used by other tamBbrongol pei, but they all bore a 
general similarity. A tambrong of this type would learn his art from 
another specialist. The period of training was but two days. Payment was 
not required of the pupil if he were a relative; if he were not, he would 
have to pay a gift of loincloths, turmeric, pandanus mats, turtle shells, 
and the like. During the period of training he was not under any kind of 
taboo. Altogether, his position was not particularly high. The tam’rongol 


pei is no longer used, even among pagans. 


The digging of a grave is done with sticks and hollow coconut 
shells by close relatives, male and female, of the deceased. Such rela- 
tives may be brothers, sisters, children, parents, or lineage mates. There 
is no specific number of gravediggers; it may range from four to a dozen. 


Next morning, the body is carried to the grave by six male and 
female pallbearers, all of whom are close relatives. The body rests on 
the makt:os, under which are several other mats made, not of pandanus, but 


plaitei palm leaves. The face of the corpse is in plain sight; the rest 
is covered with loincloths--men's for males, and women's for females, even 
though they might be young girls who, in their lifetime, had been wearing 
grass skirts. Though wooden coffins have nowadays largely replaced the 
use of mats for carrying the corpse and burying it, the makhos--in fact, 
several of them--is still used, being placed underneath the body and 


folded over it. 


At the cemetery the face of the corpse is then covered with a 
loincloth. In the right arm of the deceased are placed a loincloth and 
turmeric, so he can present them as gifts to the custodian of the other 
world as soon as he arrives there. The body is then lowered into the 
grave, which is about four feet deep and lined with coconut mats. The 
head is placed towards the lagoon side of the island. 


Grave-goods were, and still are, placed with the corpse. They are 
objects which belonged to the individual when he was alive, and consist of 
his knives, coconut graters, coconut cups, bowls, sleeping mats, loincloths, 
combs--in the case of men only--, necklaces, and the like. They also 
include gifts which are given to the deceased at his death. These gifts 
are presented by relatives, friends, and persons who are using his land on 
loan. They consist of such articles as loincloths; turmeric; necklaces; 
turtle shells, which are sometimes cut to resemble Yap stone "money," and 
women's belts ’ (regardless of whether the deceased is a man or woman). 
Objects which have special value are not always buried but are given to 
close relatives, never to be loaned, however, outside the household. 
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The body having been deposited in the grave and the gifts placed 
with it, the makhos and coconut mats which line the grave are folded over 
the corpse. These mats are then covered with chunks of turmeric. Dirt 
ig then piled on to fill the grave, and over this is build a low sand 


mound. 


Late in the afternoon of the first day succeeding the person's 
death, i.e., On the day of the burial, relatives and friends come back to 
visit the grave. They again wail and sing. They pay visits of the same 
kind on the morning and afternoon of the second and third days after death, 
too. On the fourth day, a permanent stone-slab memorial in the shape of a 
five-sided rectangle is erected over the grave. The slabs are bulky and 
heavy, and they are cut from the coral bed of the reef only with great 
difficulty. On the fifth day after death, i.e., on the day after the stone 
memorial has been erected, the soul, ngol, leaves the earth and begins its 
journey to Laing. The funeral above described is not varied for anyone, 
including chiefs, except for the “feasts” following burial. This matter 


will be discussed at a later point. 


Cemeteries are quite numerous. They are located near the beach and 
always on the lagoon side. Burials no longer occur alongside houses, as 
they used to in the past, though some slabs marking the site of such 
graves still remain. Burials of this sort were common in the old days 
because they helped alleviate the grief of the family of the deceased. It 
was felt that if the body were near, the deceased would seem close by. 


Cemeteries are nowadays cared for regularly by communal cooperative 
labor under the direction of the women's council, which receives its orders 
from tne men's council. The policing is done by women and children, but 
men may help when there is heavy work to be done. In former times, burial 
places were not regularly cared for because it was considered that weeding 
and cleaning a cemetery was a violation of a taboo. Only when a burial 
took place could the cemetery be cleaned. The community would attend to 
the whole burial area where the body was being deposited, and not to the 
grave site alone. But there was no regular maintenance of the cemetery 


and its graves. 


Burial places used to be avoided because of the fear of certain 
spirits. These spirits used to be seen at night appearing in various 
forms such as balls of fire. They could also be heard moaning. These 
spirits were not the ghosts of the dead, but malevolent spirits living in 


the graveyards, being known as i&lstl pei. 


When other members of a family die, they may be placed in the same 
grave. In such cases, the new corpses are interred after the stone slabs 
of the grave have been removed. Sometimes a grave is not intended to be 
occupied by other bodies, and so it is used but once; but multiple burials 
were the rule in the past. Whether a body was buried alone or not used to 
depend on the preference expressed by the individual before death; but now- 
adays such wishes are no longer expressed and single burials are the rule. 
The Catholic Church allows multiple burials, but not mixed one of pagans 


and Catholics. 





The period of mourning, which is called bwongél m&s, meaning 
"nights of the dead," veries for different people. After a death has 
occurred, all the people of the community observe a ten-day period of 
mourning, during which they comport themselves quietly and unostenta- 
tiously. They may not laugh, shout, dance, wash too freely, or put on 
adornments. The bwongél m&s is more stringent, however, for close rela- 
tives. They mourn for five full months and observe additional restraints. 
They may not have sexual intercourse, enter the sacred garden, or eat any 
of the food grown in it, and, if males, they may not enter the men's house. 
Of course, they may not adorn themselves with garlands, turmeric, and the 
like, and must lead retired lives. Formerly, both men and women had to 
cut off all their hair, but this part of the mourning duties is no longer 
maintained by everyone. Mourning relatives are called mwao. 


The persons who dig the grave are called chol talepilip, and those 
who wash the body are called relvgulmis. They have special, additional 
restrictions which they must observe. For six months they may not enter 
the sacred garéen, and for three to four months they may not eat any of 
the food grown in it. This means that they have to endure restraints which 


others in the community do not, 


Another requirement of these people is that for ten days after the 
death has occurred they must maintain special residence in a traditionally- 
designated canoe-house. For the first four days, they must stay in the 
vicinity of this house, being forbidden to enter the village, though they 
may go to the grave. During this time they may not wash themselves. 

During the last six days, however, they are allowed to go into the village, 
but they are still forbidden to enter houses, except that of the deceased. 


They may now bathe and put on hair oil. 


It is only these two groups of people--body-washers and grave- 
diggers--who must observe such special residence. Others are not required 
to do so, indicating that contact with the corpse and the grave require 
segregation because of the contamination which results. The force of this 
feeling is strengthened by the fact that even after ten days have elapsed, 
those who have washed the corpse and dug the grave may not enter into the 
homes of rebwe, serawi, pelt, or rethOl--all sacred persons. They may not 
go into the homes of apprentices in carpentering and doctoring. 


The five-month period of mourning observed by close relatives is 
ended by a rite called pel fas, which means “pay stone," referring to the 
fact that it is a symbolic payment for services rendered in connection 
with the funeral. The p&el fs consists in the distribution of food, at 
the home of the deceased, to those persons who aided in the funeral and 
burial, though in practice all members of the community are invited. The 
food is provided by the close relatives of the dead person. It has no 
special character. If the food is plentiful, each person is given an indi- 
vidual share; if not, it is apportioned by households. It is offered both 
raw and cooked. The food is not eaten on the spot but is taken home for 


consumption, 
A variation of the above rite is the iakhikhel tamol, or "think of 


the chief." It is a commemorative distribution of food ending the five- 
month period of mourning observed by relatives and others for chiefs from 
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Mogmog, Sorlen, and Mangejang. It has the following points of difference 
from the pdel fis: First, the food is supplied not by the members of the 
family of the deceased but all the families of the atoll. It goes, on 
Mogmog, to either the Lul Le Paling or the Lul Le Eawachich, depending on 
whether the chief comes from the one or the other. On Sorlen, it went to 
the Lukhap, which was affiliated with the Lul Le Paling when the island 

was inhabited, and on Mangejang to the Lul Le Eawachich. The food was 

then divided among the people of all the islands. A second difference is 
that this rite is not a "payment for services," since most of the people 

on the atoll could not help bury the chief. Rather, it is a memorial 
gesture. It should be noted that the death of a chief does not call for 
general mourning, either throughout the atoll or the island where he lives. 
Only close relatives observe the restrictions. Others are free to go about 
being as gay and vocal as usual. They attend to their affairs as if nothing 


unusual had happened. 


Deviant mortuary practices are minimal. No special actions or 
beliefs are associated with those who have died from suicide or homicide, 
and a woman who dies in childbirth is buried and mourned in the usual 
manner. If the foetus has not been delivered, it is allowed to remain in 
her body. However, in case of miscarriages and stillbirths, disposal 
follows a pattern different from the customary one. Cemeteries are not 
used. The grave is dug on the land lying lagoonwards of the menstrual 
house. This is done quietly, and without ceremony, by the women staying 
at the menstrual house. The head is placed as usual towards the lagoon, 
but there are no grave-goods and the makhos is not used. Moreover, 
instead of using stone slabs to mark the grave, small stones are placed 
around it. There are no visitors at the burial, and there is no period 
of mourning. When a child dies before the eruption of a tooth, it is not 
mourned with the usual taboos. The iakhikhel given for the chiefs may be 
listed as a special practice, though it is possibly dying out. There is 
some doubt as to whether it will be held for future chiefs who die since 
sentiment is predominantly Christian and the rite is considered to be pagan. 


Catholic mortuary practices, of course, show some differences from 
the pagan, and these variations are as follows: The tam4&rongol pei is no 
longer used to rid the grave site of grave spirits. Turmeric is usually 
omitted in preparing the body for burial as some regard it as an old pagan 
custom. A wooden coffin is used for burying the body, though mats are 
still employed for carrying it to the grave and enclosing it before placing 
it in the coffin. Grave-goods for the ghost to take to the other world 
are no longer put in the arm of the corpse. Graves are never dug along- 
side of houses. Burial takes place on the same day as the death, if this 
is at all possible, instead of waiting a day. A cross is placed over each 
grave. Stone slabs, or small pieces of coral rock, are placed around or 
Over the grave as soon as possible, instead of waiting for three days after 
burial. Friends, and not relatives alone, may assist in digging the grave. 
Corpse-bathers and gravediggers observe their special mourning requirements 
and restrictions for four days instead of ten. Mourning songs and visits 
to the grave are no longer continued for three days after burial, but cease 
as soon as the body is buried; but prayers are said for nine days, both at 
the grave and at the church. The five-month period of mourning for close 
relatives is reduced to one month, although the five-month taboo on enter- 
ing the sacred garden or eating its food is still maintained. The piel Pas, 
or payment feast, occurs nine days, instead of five months, after burial. 

































CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSION 


Ulithi culture and society are highly integrated and vigorous, but 
not static. Some changes are part of the internal dynamics which have 
operated throughout the past generations, for we have evidence that new 
lineages and districts are still being formed, notably on Fassarai. We 
also have evidence of a growing shift towards the patrilineal trend in 
kinship terminology and land tenure. Hcw much of the latter is due to out- 
side influence is hard to say, but there can be no doubt that it is in part 
inspired by the reluctance of fathers to minimize the importance to them of 
their own sons. For the theoretician, there is much of interest on Ulithi 
which can contribute to our knowledge of the study of cultural dynamics and 


social change. 


There is not only an internally-derived trend but also another 
inspired by contacts with forces from the outside world. These contacts, 
imtiated by the Spaniards and continuing through three successive foreign 
regimes, have been effected through schools, missionaries, traders, and 
military personnel, including doctors. Some of the contacts have taken 
place on Ulithi, others on Yap, Palau, and Guam. As a result of accultura- 
tion there is a growing feeling of restlessness and strength among the 
younger men, who covertly desire to cast off not only the domination of the 
old men of Ulithi but the overlordship of Yap, too. This desire is at 
present completely unformulated and never openly expressed. As time passes 
Changes will occur, but unless they are coerced into taking a particular 
turn by outside pressures they will proceed with a minimum of dislocation 
and conflict. The present forces cf change are operating mildly but 
effectively .* 











While the people of the atoll have made a good adjustment to their 
environment, there are limitations as to what they can do with less than 
two square miles of coral set out in the broad ocean. They can never be 
drawn into a real money economy and must live at a near-subsistence level. 
Copra and occasional day labor afford the only sources of revenue from the 
outside world. Handicrafts for export appear to have little or no future 















*For further discussion on this point, the reader is referred to the 


author's article, "The Place of Ulithi in the Yap Empire," Human Organization, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, 1950. 
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as they are too wasteful of the natives' time and can hardly compete with 
cheaply produced products from such places as the Philippines and Samoa. 
At present the desire for Western things has not created any necessity for 
the introduction of its money, except in a minor way. Appetites for 
foreign foods and goods were whetted during the war and are still being 
sharpened by the presence of the U. S. Coast Guard LORAN station on 
Potangeras. But the matter has not become serious, thanks in part to the 
conservatism and good sense of the older men, who have openly said that 

it would be wrong for them to become too dependent on American goods. 

They have been satisfied to take advantage of the tools and materials left 
behind by the American warships which departed in 1946. Beyond that they 
want little. Looking into the future, there is no immediate prospect that 
Ulithi will ever become geared to Western economy. It will have to live 
on its own resources, with an occasional helping hand from the outside. 

It must not be allowed to rely too much on the copra trade, which, if any- 
thing, will become more and more disadvantageous as time goes by. The 
atoll, in developing its own limited resources, is in need of expert 
guidance from egriculturalists so as to enable it to produce more in the 
way of quantity and variety. The natives often tell how "hungry" they are. 
Some of this is true hunger, but most of it is a justifiable appetite for 


new foods. 


Population has decreased alarmingly during the last generation or 
two, yet @ vigorous health program will restore it to what it was before 
disease, especially gonorrhea, brought the level down to one-half of what 
it was at the opening of the century. There is no point in attributing 
depopulation to such factors as high infant mortality, infrequent coition, 
shipwrecks at sea, and the like. These factors have always been operative, 
and while they may in the past have prevented the population from expanding 
they did not cause it to decrease. The use of native labor in foreign 
enterprises that take young men abroad has been the other factor militating 
towards a downward trend in numbers. This is to be deplored not only for 
this reason but also because of the dislocations it is likely to create in 
the economic and social structures. Men who have had a taste of the out- 
side world, especially a world rendered attractive because of its dazzling 
array of material culture, may never again be happy in their homeland. If 
they are made to spend protracted periods on outside islands they will 
surely find it hard to readjust to the simple society from which they came. 


For this reason long-range policy must seriously consider what are 
the goals of Western medicine, education, and acculturation. It may well 
be that in time the whole population, if not adequately serviced by doctors, 
teachers, and traders, will have to be moved bodily to some large island or 
place where there is room for the people and where they will have closer 
contact with the world into which they have willy-nilly been drawn. The 
aims of American administration will either have to be modest, restricting 
themselves mostly to a strong health program, or else they will have to be 
very ambitious. Half-way measures would cause serious disruptions. 


There is some chafing under the strong control of the elders. But 
native political organization is relatively smooth, stable, and efficient. 
Crime is minimal. Class differences and economic inequality are virtually 
absent. Some young men have heard of elective procedures with respect to 


Sg see 
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political office, but they have little notion of what this involves. There 
seems to be no reason for trying to supplant the authority of the elders 
with a half-baked elective system in which power might be put into the 
hands of irresponsible young men who have a small smattering of western 
training, as well as some of its corrupting influences. The present poli- 
tical system of Ulithi, while not rooted in the suffrage, is extremely 
democratic. It operates on a strong kinship basis and includes representa- 
tives of every group. Moreover, the councils of elders have not proved 
themselves to be die-hard conservatives. They have accepted from the West 
that which they feel is of actual benefit to their people. 


Christianity has moved onto the scene with a minimum of conflict. 
Whatever the merits of missionization, the simple fact is that the people 
of Ulithi ardently want to be Christians and seem infinitely to prefer it 
to the terrible and restrictive paganism of the past. If ever a transfer 
from a native to a civilized system of supernatural beliefs took place in 
a benign and effective manner, it was done on this atoll. Ulithians insist 
over and over again that Christianity has brought them emancipation from a 
system of belicfs which had become oppressive and cluttered with countless 
taboos and fearsome threats. This emancipation is resented only on Yap, 
which sees in it a threat to its control not only of Ulithi but all its 
satellites almost as far as Truk. This hold, it will be recalled, is 
deeply rooted in pagan supernaturalism. 


The native way of rearing children appears to merit high praise. 
At least, if one is to judge by results rather than method, the orientation 


of the individual into his society is to be regarded as a highly successful 
one by most standards. Cooperation and reciprocity, modesty and integrity, 
mildness and dignity--these are the clues to the Ulithian's personality. 
Few societies could match or exceed the accomplishments here. 


That American administration will be best which cares for the 
medical needs of the atoll, and some of its economic and educational 
requirements. Beyond that, caution is prescribed. Ulithians must not be 
made into Americans, unless they are given complete opportunity to be so. 
Complete opportunity does not mean training to live in a world which will 
never be attained. It involves the ability to realize the benefits of 
that training. For this, the people would have to be removed to a differ- 
ent place. If this were to be done--and the notion is not fantastic--the 
younger men would be willing and ready. All they would ask is that they 
be allowed to go en masse. 
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GLOSSARY OF NATIVE TERMS 


bugat, land. 
pwilebw61, an amulet against strongly suspected sorcery. 


bwe, divination, 

bwisi, sibling-of-the-same-sex, 

chai, native doctor, 

faidlus, magician (see tamMrong). 

fal le mal, men's house (see metalefal). 

fangelidlus, spirit-shrine, 

fangelmarespa, spirit-shrine for the great ghost, Marespa. 
fathie, a man's sister's child, 


fefel, woman; female; eldest woman of a lineage. 


fefelkaweiach, a female council-member; the women's council. 


fei, coitus. 

felsi, magic. 

felubwa, unfermented palm toddy (cf. hachi). 

hachi, fermented palm toddy (cf. felubwa). 

hailang, lineage; sib. 

halarmal, a feast of fish given by men to women. 
hapalpal, loincloth (worn by either a man or a woman). 
hapelam, village. 

hélbu, good-luck pieces or talismans. 


idlus, spirit; deity. 
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ibwil, a sacred garden, swampy in character, where special plants are grown. 


im}l ip$l, menstrual house (see ipbl). 

ipdl, to menstruate; menstrual house (see imb1 ipdl). 
kifar, the puberty rite or feast for boys and girls. 
lai, child. 

-lap, suffix meaning big, important. 

loi, sacred oil. 

lu, coconut. 

makhos, funeral gifts, especially mats. 

mal, man; male; lineage head. 

mal lallap, old man; mother's brother. 

malkaweiach, a male council-member; the men's council. 
mepel, prayer; offering. 

metalakh, an amulet against possible sorcery. 


marmar, lei. 


metal wa, each of two high end-pieces of a canoe extending above the body 
of the canoe and down to join the dugout. 


metalefal, men's house (see fal le mal). | 
mvingai, sibling-of -opposite-sex. | 
mwolmoi, first-fruit ritual. 

paling, big. 

peli, canoe-captain; navigator. 


pi, spooning. 


pi _ supuhtii, a pagan holiday in which couples of opposite sex indulge in 
play and spooning. 


rabwrabw, sexual embrace without coitus. 


ralir fefel, a feast of plant foods given by women to men (lit., 
"women's day"). 


rang, turmeric; saffron; rouge; a yellow dye; yellow. 











rat, @ political messenger. 
rebwe, diviner, 

reithap, a young girl selected to wait upon and attend a tuireng. 
ri, spouse. 


rorpai, a ritual to remove taboos; also, the feast and magical objects 
involved. 


gasp, sorcerer. 


sawei, a tenant-owner relationship involving gift exchange between Ulithi 
and Yap and other islands. 


serawi, wind magician. 

sifl, pregnant woman, 

sif, grass skirt made of coconut leaflets, worn by girls before puberty. 
silei, mother. 

tafei, medicine; soumectien. 

tamol, chief. 

tamlrong, magician (see faiulus). 

temalip, fish-magician. 

t616, wave magician. 

tomai, father. 

tureng, a girl who has just entered the menarche. 
tithip, ghost. 

Wa-, canoe. 

wachich, small; little. 

wasoama, spirit medium. 


waswis, incest. 
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APPENDIX I 


WILD FLORA OF ECONOMIC VALUE 


pwizer (Fimbrictylis sp.): a grass used for medicine. 


chawel (loomea gracilis): a morning glory used for soup; amulets. 


chel ( Messerschmidia argentea): a tree used for medicine; firewood for 
earth ovens; wood for certain parts of canoes. 


chichi (Polypodium phymatodes): a fern used for medicine, e.g., to stop 
~rolonged menstruation. 


eatheauth (Weislia biflora): a plant used for medicien, e.g., to induce 
conception, 


fach (Pandanus tectorius): a tree used for all kinds of matting, e.g., 

oni ii cails, purses, mats, hats; medicine; rollers for hauling loads; 
rcof poles; posts; combs; lashing; firewood; amulets. Its fruit 
ig used for water but never eaten, as in many South Sea islands, 


where it is a staple. 
fathil .'-fel (Thuarea involuta): a grass used for medicine. 
f8tbi (Calophyllum inophyllum): a tree used for many canoe parts; fire- 


wood; tattooing ink (the smoke is caught on wood); shaving (the 
gum is sometimes put on the fingers and the beard hairs pulled 


out); medicine. 
habwi (Clerodendrum inerme): a shrub used for medicine. 


habwilebw61 (Adenostemma lavenia): a plant used for medicine, 


habwubwuleng (Euphorbia atoto): a plant used for medicine. 


hachio (Ixora carolinensis): a shrub used for medicine; leis. 
haeleng (Cassia sophera): a tree used for medicine; leis. 
hafalfal (Fleurya ruderalis): a plant used for medicine. 


hakhlukh ibwol, or hakhlukh irut (Heydotis albido-punctata): a plant used 
for medicine. 


halau (Cordia subcordata): a tree used for medicine. 
hamarakh (Nephrolepis sp.): a fern used for medicine. 
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hamasorolpipi (Phyllanthus marianus): a plant used for medicine, 
hangi (Pemphis acidula): a tree used for medicine; fish-hooks. 
hapbwésol (Centella asiatica): a plant used for medicine. 


harafath (Jambosa malaccensis): a tree used for food; medicine; firewood; 
canoe parts; house posts; house boards; amulets. 


harékh (Triunfetta procumbens): a vine used for medicine; amulets. 
hatar (Callicarva cana): a plant used for medicine; food. 
hethongethong (Abelmoschus moschatus): a plant used for medicine. 
hochél (Hernandia ovigera): a tree used for medicine, 


héchd1 (Curcuma domestica): a plant used to make the turmeric employed 
as a dye and cosmetic; amulets. 


hokhus (Portulaca samoensis): a plant used for food; soup. 
hokhusul _spaidél (Portulaca oleracea): a plant met for food. 
hol (Jussiaca suffruticosa): a plant used for medicine. 
holu (Vigna marina): a vine used for medicine. 


howel (:’cus philippinensis): a tree used for outrigger connectives; 
Tirewood; fish-lures; food. 


hul (Barringtonia asiatica): a tree with leaves used for dishes; covers 
for containers of food. 


hulff$i (Hibiscus tiliaceus): a tree used for loincloths; house beams; 
lashing; fish-line; firewood; canoe parts; medicine. 


hulio (Ficus carolinensis): a tree used for firewood; starting fires (by 
catching a spark from flint); canoe masts; rollers for hauling | 
loads; medicine, 

humukhumar (Phyllanthus niruri): a plant used for medicine. 


huruwel (Melochia odorata): a tree used for medicine; firewood; house 
posts; pot covers; leis. 


iabwuch (Allophyllus sp.): a tree used for food; medicine; loom shuttles. 


iar (Premna integrifolia): a tree used for leis; medicine; amlets; fire- 
wood; starting fires (by rubbing two sticks); house posts. 


ikr (Dioscorea sp.): a vine used for food, 


idrbwas (Artemisia vulgaris): a plant used for medicine. 
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iourama (Pipturus argentevs): a tree used for medicine; rollers for haul- 
ing; tying fish-hooks; firewood, 


iuth (Guettarda speciosa): a tree used for leis; medicine; amulets; house 
lumber; firewood for earth ovens; infant's washcloth. 


kell (Terminalia catappa): a tree used for medicine; food; firewood; 
house posts; house plants; upper half of canoe hulls. 


kil (Torminalia littoris): a tree used for food; medicine; house posts; 
device for preparing banana fibers for weaving. 


koi (Achyranthes aspera): a plant used for medicine; amulets. 


1%f$s (Mammea americana): a tree used for food; leis; canoe paddles; 
house posts. 


161 (Morinda citrifolia): a tree vsed for soup; medicine; house beams; 
house posts; canoe paddles; firewood; dye. 


lith (Scaevola frutescens): a shrub used for medicine; firewood; earth 
ovens; leis. 


mo (Ochrosia oppositifolia): a tree used for house beams; house posts; 
canoe paddles; firewood; food; medicine. 


mogmog (Tacca leontopetaloides): a plant used for food; medicine, 


mokh (Pisonia grandis): a tree used for house planks; roof poles; door 
jambs; rollers for hauling; earth ovens; medicine; pig food. 


ngoi (Allophylus timorensis): a plant used for medicine. 
palai (Dioscorea sp.): a plant used for medicine. 
pengpeng (Physalis minima): a plant used for medicine, 
prais (Melia azedarach): a tree used for leis. 


rokhtaf (Asplenium nidus): a plant used for medicine, e.g., to induce 
menstruation. 


sour (Plumeria acuminata): a tree used for leis; medicine. 
therus (Curcurbitaceae sp.): a vine used for food. 
tokSrégar (Euphorbia hirta): a plant used for medicine. 


161 (Cassytha filiformis): a parasitic plant used for infants' food; 
medicine. 


Walbwong (Ceratopteris thalictroides): a fern used for medicine; leis, 





walemokh (Canavalia obtusifolia): a vine used for medicine. 


waleminger (Heydotis biflora): a plant used for medicine, 
walfichfich (Ipomoea grandiflora): a vine used for medicine. 


Wwa0 (Suriana maritima): a tree used for house posts; adze handles; frames 
for lobster nets; canoe parts; firewood; medicine, 


warong (Ocimum sanctum): a plant used for leis; medicine. 


warongel epsech (Ocimum basilicum): a plant used for leis, 





APPENDIX II 


CULTIVATED PLANTS 


pwebwae (Carica papaya), papaya. 


bwebaecl opsech (Carica papaya), papaya. 


pwolokh chél (Cyrtosperma chamissonis), elephant's ear. 


[twolokh/ pawech (Cyrtosperma chamissonis), elephant's ear. 
bwolokh mai (Cyrtosperma chamissonis), elephant's ear. 
[owolokh/ vkheliéng (Cyrtosperma chamissonis), elephant's ear. 
chiwiwh bwech (Hedychium coronarium), white ginger. 


chiwiwh cha (Hedychium sp.), red ginger. 


[#81e/ filel epsech (Alocasia macrorhiza), ape. 


[£810] filel Iarepikh (Alocasie macrorhiza), ape. 
[f81e/ 161 (Alocasia macrorhiza), ape. 


[f81e/ molui (Alocasia macrorhiza), ape. 
[fSle/ paielai (Alocasia macrorhiza), ape. 


hiop (Crinum asiaticum), grand Crinum, or poison-bulb. 
hurhur (Citrus limon), lemon tree. 

iéth bwech (Colocasia esculenta), taro. 

iéth cha (Colocasia esculenta), taro. 

kblébdwis 1lélai (Curcurbita sp.), squash. 

k8lébwHsel Meriken (Curcurbita sp.), squash. 

kSlébwisel tutél (Curcurbita sp.), squash. 

kéméti Benikawa (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato, 

k&méti_ bwech mechakhchokh (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 
k6mdti bwech ramasou (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 
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Kémoti chawbl (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 


k6moti matarang (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 


kiméti ramasou (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 
kémoti rangrang (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 
kUmétiel Meriken (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 
kémétiel Okinawa (Ipomoea batatas), sweet potato. 
lv_cha (Cocos nucifera), coconut palm. 

lu harau (Cocos nucifera), coconut paln. 

[lu] iethol (Cocos mcifera), coconut palm. 
lu_i¢1 (Cocos nucifera), coconut paln. 


lu mau (Cocos nucifera), coconut palm. 


froth i. (m&foi )/ m4 soalap (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 
[tok (m¥foi)/ mil (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 


[nti (m#foi)] m& ch8l (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 

[roth (m&foi)/ m4i Lam (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 
[mii (mBfoi)] ml gochuke (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 
[mii (m#foi)/ ml Losiep (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 
[mi (mBfoi)] m4l metalim (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 
[mi (m&foi)/] m¥l paieng (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 
[mi (mBfoi)/ pemothdl (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 

/ mi (m&m61 ) / mi khoiéng (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 


[mii (m&m1) m4 khurukhur (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 
/wAi (m&md1 )7 pulai (Artocarpus incisus), breadfruit tree. 


m&kil bwech (Saccharum officinarum), sugar cane. 


m&kil chacha (Saccharum officinarum), sugar cane. 


mochingel spaiél (Hymenocallis littoralis), tropic Americana or "spiderlilly 


mikh (Capsicum annuum), chile pepper. 
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gallia chacha (Citrullus vulgaris), water melon. 
sallia rengrang (Citrullue vulgaris), water melon. 
tomaho (Nicotiana tabacum), tobacco. 

fich_su7 iourlim (Musa sapientum), banana. 

[ich su/_bwungdch (Musa sapientum), banana. 
fich_su7 humoi (Musa sapientum), banana. 
[ch_su/ mélukh (Musa sapientum), banana. 
fich_su/_ sakar (Musa sapientum), banana, 

[ich suf thawer (Musa sapientum), banana. 
[ch_su7 tukhpia (Musa sapientum), banana. 
[Bch_su7 tichul Palloi (Musa sapientum), banana. 


warpicha (Mirabilis jalapa), four-o'clock. 


*(Rhoeo discolor Hance), oysterplant or Moses-in-the-bullrushes. 


*(Thevetia peruviana), be-still tree. 


*(Zinnia elegans), zinnia. 





*No native name. 





